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“Vinolia Soap “Binolin Soap 


PUREST, SAFEST, BEST. 


“*Vinolia’ Soap is of unquestionable excellence and is much in f j ion,” iti Y 
“Odour delicate, and the article of excellent Cia egy avour with the profession.”—~British Medical Journal. 


“An Ideal soap, delightfully perfumed, and the skin has a velvety feeling after washing with it.’—Chemst and Druggist. 


TEST YOUR SOAP. 


wat Pde only, Bee io ae bee for ae with HONK FIDE reports from sei 
8, together with facts an es showing “ Vinolia” Soap to be the 
PUREST, SAFEST, and BEST for Skin Irritation, Toilet, Nursery, sii Bath, : 


66 & + 99 i + ‘ A 
Vinolia Vinolia Powder. 
JHE CHOICEST OF CREAMS. | : an 
For the Toilet, Nursery, Skin Irritation, Weeping Surfaces, &e. 


for the Skin in Health and Disease, Itching, Chaps, Chilblains, Eczema. 
Face Ficzema | Acne Dull 
Acne - Skin 


Spots hate y Kozema 
for eczema, itis undoubtedly efficacious, frequently 

Face heating eruptions and removing pimples in a ue Kozema, Acne Dall 

Acne LADY'S PICTORIAL. Skin 


Spots days. It relieves itching at once. Eczema, 
y Kiczema, Acne &* Su ding the old tcilet powders, which are ant Dull 
Face se ae ioe ciel i Acn Q to eine se aps on ae feces ey blocking up the DOPE Skin 


Spots “ We are able to testify to its value.” Eczema, of the skin.” 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
Cinolia Soap, Floral, 6d.; Medical (Balsamic), 8d.; and Toilet (Otto of Rose), 10d. per tablet. 
Cinolia Shaving Soap, 1s., 1s. 6d.,. and 2s, 6d. per Stick; and Flat Cakes in Porcelain-lined metal boxes, 28, - 
Vinolia Cream (A Plastic Emollient Cream for the Skin in Health and Disease; for Itching, Eozema, Chaps, Roughness, é&c.), 1s. 9d., 8s, 6d. and 6s. per box, 
Cinolia Powder (A Soothing, Soluble, Rose Dusting Powder, for the Toilet, Nursery, Skin Irritation, &c.), 1s, 9d, 3s, éd,,, and 68. per box, 


BLONDEAU ET CIE. RYLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
SHOW ROOMS: |12, REGENT STREET, W.  (vieo'strees. 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, SAVING PURCHASERS FROM 25 TO 50 PER CENT. 
HGH-cLass JEWELLERY.— DIAMOND ORNAMENTS.—A 


I : magnificent assortment of Rings, 
~The Stock of Bracelets, Brooches, Stars, Sprays, Tiaras, Necklaces, &c., com- 
Farrings, Necklets, &c., is. the largest and posed of the finest White Diamonds 
choicest in London, and contains designs mounted Tn special and original designs 
of Tare beauty and excellence not to be and sold direct to the public at merchants’ 
obtained elsewhere, an inspection of which cash prices, thus saving purchasers all 
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BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


“* Vinolia’ Powder is an impalpable rose dusting 
powder, seluble, of remarkable fineness, and well adapted 
Jor the nursery, toilet, ‘weeping’ surfaces, and sweating 
fee.” 


From THE BABY. 


** For aene spots on the face, and particularly 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST 
STOCK OF — 


CHRISTMAS 


Fine Gold and Pearl Horse-shoe Broocn, AND Hine Diamond Crescent and Bar Brooch, 


S respectfully invited, £1 15s, N E W Y E A R Ss’ £10, intermediate: profits 
RIENTAL PEARLS. — Choice E ATALOGUE GOODS FORWARDED TO THE OVELTIES.—A successioz of No- 
0 ms Pearl Necklaces, in single ue te —— PRESENT 3 COUNTRY FOR SELECTION. velties by the Goldsmiths’ Company's 
ree, or five from £10 to £5,000; also : 


own artists and designers is constantly being 
produced to anticipate the requirements of 
purchasers, 


ASH PRICES.—The Goldsmiths’ 


Company,conducting their business both 


an thmense ty of Pearl and Diamond 
Mounted Ornaments, suitable for Brides- 
maids and By} 


duidal Presents. 


RUBIES. Some very choice speci- 


ns of fine font ae in buying and selling for cash, are enabled 
moderate pri, é tne: Rioeaieh Babies 0b to offer purchasers great advantagesover the 
oe : Fine Diamond s-stone Fine Pearl and Diamond usual credit houses. All goods are marked 
WEDDING PRESENTS. -” Haif-Hoop Rings, TR Ring, B18 10s, in plain figures for cash without discount. 
yA inuuense variety of inexpensive ; from £16 to £200. APPROBATION. Selected parceis 
ticles, sperivlly suitable for wedding : of goods forwarded to the country on 
sins, y intending purchaser approval when desired. Correspondents not 
ke Mspect this stock belore deciding being customers should send a London 
Shien When the Superiority in design 4 ; f reference or deposit. 
Will Weape gt the very moderate prices, Hee Pen ee ee (COUNTRY CUSTOMERS have 
aaa through this means the advantage of 
OMPL being supplied direct from an immense 
C IMENTARY Lenton stock, containing all the latest 
PRESENTS novelties, which are nal obtainable in 
REPAIRS and RE-MODELLING : provincial towns, 
smiths ( se LY JEWELS,—The Gold- Fine Diamond 


Double Heart and 


Fine Diamond and 


COLONIAL and FOREIGN Orders 


‘undertake the Repair of all 


Moonstone Heart executed with the utmost care and 


Knot Brooch, 
and the Remounting of si 


Family Fetes on bay Pendant. faithfulness under the immediate supervi- 
tothis bran, jy y gut attention is devoted £10. sion of a member of the Company. Where 
itd estimites cnet business, and designs the selection is left to the firm, customers 
Sue lurnished free of charge. = am may rely upon good taste and discretion 
Cavtio TT being used, and the prices keing exactly the 
bay eh “ihe, Goldsmiths Pole same as if a personal selection were made. 
Signs aye) ? nd that many of their \ 
ita ave copied in a very inferior f | “ESTIMONIALS.--The numerous 
, pe higher prices, and inserted 
| 


8 of advertisement, which is 
‘lead the public, They beg 
5 i! ONLY London Tetail 
2. KEGENT STREET, W. 
Watcues 


Men's ( 


Wek 


—Ladies and Gentle- 
‘lLand Silver most accu- 
‘ts; at very moderate prices. 
Clo 
KSA large assortment, suit~ 
10m, driven one ting or for the dining- 
US room, &e., from 20s. to £100. 


Fine Diamond and Enamel Brooch, £9. 


“OLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ 


Fine Diamond Star, 
to form Brooch, Pendant, 
or Hair-Pin, £20, 


Fine Diamond Three-Swallow Safety Brooch, £5. 


COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., W. 


recommendations with which the Gold- 
smiths’ Company have been favoured bycus- 
tomers are a pleasing testimony to the excel- 
lence and durability of their manufactures. 


Ot Jewellery, Diamonds, and Plate 
taken in exchange or bought for cash. 


EDALS—Awardedg Gold Medals, 

and the Cross of the Legion of 

Honour, a special distinction conferred on 

this Firm for the excellence of their manu- 
factures, 


Manufactory : Clerkenwell. 


THE GRAPHIC) 
AWARDED TO J. S. FRY & SONS. ky 


ARIS EXHIBITION, 1889, GOLD MEDAL 


FRY’S PURE*"COCOA 


This choice Preparation of Cocoa makes a moe: 
delightful beverage for breakfast or supper. 


HALF A TEASPOONFUL 18 SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A cyp 
OF MOST DELICIOUS cocoa. 
ema 

Lancet-—“Pure and very soluble.” 


Medical Times.—“ Bminently suitable for invalids.” 


ALITTLE ERLE LE A OEE ES Ie 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M:D.—“T have never tasted Cocca 


that I like so well.” 
ell 


TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE ASK FOR 


“FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA” 


FORTY-THREE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


J. S. FRY & SONS, 
BRISTOL, LONDON, AND SYDNEY, N.SW. 
THE “PERSIAN” CHAMBER SET 


(In a Carmine TINT oF BLUISH-GREEN ON 
Pate Burr GRounD ONLY). 


eC OMRAEELE Ate SITS RSE = 


Hoghabeek Diner 2 
and Dam 


Towels, er need 
and Hemstitched 


ORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W. | 
Towels, ' 
Hiiskaback and 
Fancy Towellings,’ 


CH LITERARY MACHINE 


For holding a book or writing desk, lamp, &c, 
in any position over an easy chair, bed or sofa, F 
obviating fatigue and stooping, while reading 
or writing. Invaluable to Invaligs and Stu- S 
dents. A most useful gift. PRICES from £1. ‘1s. 


BREAKFAST IN BED. 


CARTER’S REVOLVING BED-TABLE. 
Adjustable to anv heizht or inclination for { 
reading or writing. PRICES from £2 5s, 


INVALID FURNITURE, 


Exercising Chairs, for Indigestion, £5. 5s. Reclining 
Boards, £1.58. Trapped Commodes, £1. Leg Rests,10s. § 
Bed Rests, 10s.6d. Bed Tables, 7s. 6d. Crutches, 10s. 6d. 
Folding Couch Chairs, £4.48. Easy Chairs, £2. 10s. 
Bed Baths, £1. 1s. Portable W.C’s, £6. . 


Invalid Adjustable Couches & Beds,£3 “Us 
SELF-PROPELLING CHAIRS, £2. 28. 


CARRYING CHAIRS from £1. BED RESTS, 10s. “(Qa 
=A Bassinette Perambulators, rubber tyres 2. 1Ss_ sf 


see BATH CHAIRS = -£1,5/- 


CARTER, 6, NEW CAVENDISH STREET ss" 


Bird’s-Eye and 
Nursery Diaper, 
Glass and Tea 


The “Otp Bueackt”: Linens are renowned all over the Worid for super ority 
finish, and honest soundness, holding the first rank among the highest clas sot ae 
genuine revival of the excellent old-fashioned grass-bleached Linens of the past 


a lifet 
ui E OLD BLEACH” LINENS aye 
Are kept in stock by all first-class ravers throughout Great Britain an 
States. Ask to see them, and fudge for oe 


A(T IRISH DRESS WE: § 

Unequaled tor 4 

Artistic, with elegant pbc Border (s pieces), full ( A (} SA ." IRISH POPLIIE 
size, 7/6 set. per! rte Sik } 

Continued acc f tterns, fi fait 
i a ant Ayo” varying from ARE DAILY Ch (OWING 1H FRY j 

(If for the one. 9d. extra for pacha :2) 


: het). na TABLE LINEN IRISH Linch SHEEISY* § 

faerie a Bis Sin serINGS PLL READY FU? USE IN Ever 

DINNER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, AND ed Se SHIRTIN Quali. q 
TEA_ SERVICES. TOWEL INGG CA DTES and An 4 


Samples and pricelists ? 


IRON BATH CHAIRS AND AG every vescumowar sane us: (GENTLEMEN 8 — CAMBRIC 
a oa C A R R | A G E S for Hot Climates. — a Hydraulic Lift to First TA Second Floor Show. Rooms ea ER: ge ie pee an 
we. INVALID CARRIAGES. . =a ‘|ALFRED B, PEARCE, 89, LuncaTe Hit, Lonoon re 1g EROD He I 
j SN JOHN CARTER, Wee General China stk Taney Came (including Nine = 


© 64, NEW CAVENDISH ST:4 


RTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W. 


LINEM MAMUFACTURERS ‘ TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
ILLUSTRATEO CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


TH ¢ 
TAVALD 0 TOR ETAMBULATORS BATE I 


ROPELLIN 
READING MACHINES 17/6 Se Lifts, 10 


iat Oe EE a SSC iT. zSTaBLe 
HOLLANDSCHE TANDMIDDELEN aignes LINDSAY & COMPANY. st | 


Fon Cleansing the Teeth and Perfuming < Breath. 

Tooth Elixir 2/6 per bottl 

Tooth Powder 6d. and i per box 

Tooth Paste, Clove flavor, 2/6, 
Peppermint flavor, 3/- per pot. 


i Prepared A ERIEDERICH, | 


\ Purveyor to the ne of on # Walking, Machines, £6 6s. ay" Bed Pans. 6 
= Bed Tables, 10/- ES, 10. 
The Sohisheuedion Silas oe lis absolute pecirity against leakage, and preserves the Ink for any length Bed Bers. el ieee G rkise 
Fitted with | Tridium- Paine Non- Conodible Pen, orger being made entirely of hard vuleanite. : art 8 


3/6; with Iridium-Pointed Gold Pens, 5/- and 12/6 each. | ay 4 PAS, SRBTS, TOG | 
Sold by all Stationers. W holesale only by the Manufacturers, - WEAK & LANGUID \ ) 
THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., Bunhill ¢ | at Ae Bele,” 
Row,2 London, E. Cc. Feelings positively yicld like magic to the invigorating ied : - * 


properties of mild continuous Electric currents, generate 
perceptibly by simply wearing one of 


HARNESS’ 


ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. | 


7 Y Bidets, 30° 

* ee —4 BASSINETTE Ss 

CGoucHEs_ FROM £3. prpaMBuL ais 
n . 4 Ruby Whee! 


BATH O oHalR i j 


Air Beds. 


oo, Water Beds. 
BRIGHTON | 
4 CHAIRS. x 


“ISOBATH? CONSTANT-LEVELINKSTAND 


Constructed ona ea Brncipte, securing Unique Noconnection 
tages uaranteed genuine, and sceptics may see SPINAL 
Has a large Resevoir of Ink, Secure from dust and of cally, tested, a d Personally, exaining with CARRIAGE 
E evaporation, and a small D: nialg aud press reports at the : 
os unc er ta gen ipping Wellin w yo heed Nie unin and Zander rg ho any other 
Wibrrerseh) and requires no attention. of the Medical Firm, 


52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Also the “ ISOBATH” MUCILAGE JAR. 


5 : Free. 
Mabe he jee Oe Useeun. Agu ORNAMENTAL (Corner of Rathbone Place.) ILLUSTRATED PetceD CATALOGUE, 223 PAGES, Post UR R, 
d FOR ALL CLIMATES, TE 
:Prigas from Five shillings to Two Guineas. sola aa S carded ay stacy piate and consent and Ss ALFRED CAR 
y the Manufacturers, ressed_ to the Company's Ne 
THOS. DE LA RUE and CO. Bunhill Row, Pe hon, E EC, Fresident, Mr. C. B. Mlarness, ® 47, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 
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sans us “2. BENSON'S. WATCHES, 2 2M: 


Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value, 


BENSON'S LADY'S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH. 


SILVERC. , i 
ASES. Is fitted with a 3/-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled. | GOLD_CASES. 
Thec throughout, and Sore, KEYLESS Action. : 
i e ei are of 18-Carat Gold, Strong, and Well Made, either 
Cer Or PER orn os coral Glass, Richly Engraved all 
5 olished, wit! . 
THOUSANDS have boar eel eaves Free 


PRICE £10. Orin Silver Cases £5, 


Lapy's GOLD ALBERT CHAINS TO MATCH, FROM £1 10s, 


All the Watches shown here sent Free and 
Safe, at our risk, to all parts of the World, 
on Receipt of Draft, Cash, or Post Office 
Order, Payable at General Post Office. 


For further Particulars see Benson’s ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOK containing nearly 200 Pages of 
Illustrations of Watches from £2. 2s. to £500. 
Jewellery, Clocks, Presentation and Domestic Plate. 


i : ; SZ / 
s NO : - + 2, The Largest and most Complete Catalogue pub- : A 
ENGLISH LEVER HALF CHRONOMETER aa lished, Free on Application to 2 ; = 
Rest Lonaon make, for7Rough Wear, with Bréguet_ Spring THE STEAM FACTORY — SILVER KEYLESS excush tever WATCH, 


to prevent variation when worn on horseback, &e. a aagally WwW B : THREE-QUARTER PILATE Movement, Compensation 
rypted fo Men, sts, Tra s, and Soldiers, J H} N N ‘ 5 - ect 
fora He HUNDREDS of TESTIMONIALS have been e ° SO 9 62 & 64. LU DGATE Hil I E C. = Balance, . Jewelled in. Rubies, in Strong, Sterling Silver 
e In Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases. J 3 - 3 Crystal Glass Cases, £5. UNEQUALLED AT THE 


cearat Gold, £263 or Silver, £15. and at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. PRICE, - Thousands have been sold. 

P ‘AND| MULLER’S “ALPHA” WHOEVER DESIRES TO WRITE WITH PLEASURE 

Fee GAS-MAKING MACHINE ees one eee 

i) For_lighting all ‘ 

f yc ideale te 1 British Stylographic Pens. 
' dt for three times its cost.’ Our pattern “ B,’? shown below, is well adapted for Commercial and 


Coal Gas is unobtainable. Sizes 
i f ; Colonies, and in all parts of the 2 Library uxe; having a large Ink capicity and shutting up into a short length for the pocket. Pat- 


12 to 500 Lights and above. Prices 
AT a GREAT SAVIN 0 DIRECT from the MANUFACTURERS. = . if i i Be. ae Se eee ee fe terns"A” and ‘‘C” beir,g lighter than illustration, are therefore suitable for ladies. Every one of 


16 guineas upwards. G 
Machines are largely in use for Mark, to us by those who have tried them. W. ‘T. Boydell, Esq, Svlicior, 1, south Squire, Gray’s Inn, 
lighting every escription of q writes: ‘'Thave toth the Pens in constant use, und never have nny trouble. | I have not even an ink. 
building in England, _ the stand on ny table.” R, Raileton Browne, Feq.. C.E., Briclington, writes: ‘I woul i not be without. 


These Registered Trade Wedo notmake this statementon our own authority, It is the burden of hundreds of letters sent 
7 2 rv . : our Pens ia mado by ekilleu BRITISH workmen, and from fhnest gvld, platinum, and voulcanite ; 
New Patterns, New Designs, Perfect Fit, all Wool. Noxious VVaponrs me i Boat ee oa z they will last for years, whereas co-culled cheap” stylo pers, with silver and brass “nections,” 


si LADIES’ & CENTLEMEN'S TWEEDS, for TRAVELLING, SHOOTING, &e. used in highly decorated roorsrasitisnatdestructive gio useless efter ‘a few days, owing to the corrosion of the ink on the inferior metals. Send 
S ERGES and TRAVELLI N G WRAPS. Prospectuses giving full information may be had from 


Write forPatterns, sent Post Free, A H. L. MULLER, Alpha Works, 


THE WESTMORLAND WOOLLEN CO., KENDAL.|| 22, Mary Ann Street, Birmingham. 


London Agency for Horse Clothing, I3, Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, Ww. 
FU eg HAVE YOU A CATALOGUE: 
OTIS & ” DHAK ESF EAR EG 
yp 2X2, GERDINE oe tags GUUS CUR SAB TERT 
INVENTORS Proliannendcxatoy fais. silver Wechesteaa nes. 


cS PATENTEES & SOLE MAKERS Xp Gold, 25s. ; Silver Brooches, rod. ; Pencils, xs. 5 Scarf 


N a Gentleman, 


Plain, 5S, $ Gold Mounted, 7S, 
Write for INustrated Circular and Testimonials, 


ier cach, BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY, 11, Clerkenwell Green, London, 


LOHSE’S. 


MAIGLOCKCHEN 


= LILY OF THE VALLEY = 


PERFUME 
TOILET SOAP 


ure the most fashionable in the world. 
Sold by all high class Perfumers. 


<2 GUSTAV LOHSE, BERLIN. 


«G,, WI9}4Vq INO ST SITY, 


OF THE REAL CELEBRATED Pins, 6d. ; Gold Earrings, 2s. 9d. ; Rings, 3s. 6d. Our 


I Grand New Catalogue, over 1,200 engravings, high- 
L. KL EY COUCG H ES class watches and jewellery. See one before purchasing. 
WHICH HAVE No EQUAL. International Health Exhibie| F. A. Meeks & Co., 100, Spencer St., Birmingham. 

tion, London, 1884, awarded the SS 


> highest prize Gold Medal. a yy 
0B Dy, lus. Catalogue free on wv RxRE MoO 
iy On application. wos ' PERMANENTLY, root and branch. Particulars tainable at your stationer’s send two stamps for sample to 
& Sons; * G. J. COLLINS, Imperial Mansions, Oxford Street 


— eS = THE TABLET LABEL COMPANY, BRISTOL. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS. 


(THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810). 


Show Rooms 220, REGENT STREET, W.: & 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. sis than Bement) 


A MOST USEFUL INVENTION 


Tourists and Travellers should use WILMOT’S 
PATENT TABLET LUGGAGE LABEL, one 
attachment /we/ve surfaces, saves time, trouble, and safe- 
guard against loss of luggage, twopence each. If not ob- 


free on receipt of stamped directed envelope, 


Cut Glass Scent Bottle, 
with solid silver mount, 


30/-. 


sid Silver Salts Bottle, i ; 
sign eter £0276 Solid pie Photo 
a rame, 
Carte-de-Visite, 18/6. 
Cabinet size, 28/6. 


Solid Silver Pierced Calendar 
Frame, £3 3s. 


GOODS FORWARDED TO THE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 


POST FREE. 


Sterling Value 


Te a ee Ro 


pies pe 
! (ry Pe TA 
Yt EN. NOS, 
Mh ee [4 \N 
pss 
\ 0 Noe 


Solid Silver Comb Tray, large size, 58/- ; 
smaller size from 37/6. 
AT int et 


tA 
ry 


' eX 
CSS Seas 


‘i casas ; id Silver Hand 
Solid Silver Cloth or Velvet Brush, 22/6. Solid Silver Puff Box, 63/-. oat ae Bat 
AUTION :—MAPPIN BROTHERS’ Goods'can ONLY be obtained at 


c 
220, REGENT STREET, W.; 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; & QUEEN'S WORKS SHEFFIELD. 


Sees 
Solid Silver Heart-shape Box, 
finely chased, £3 5s. 


' JOYNSON’S 


For over fifty yeare Messrs, Wni. Joynson and Son have manu- 
factured their high-class writing papers which are so largely used 
by all first-class firms, The highly-glazed papers are suitable for 
those who prefer the smoothest possible surface, and those who 
want the best should examine the water-mark and see that it is 
“Joynson Supertine.” The dull-finished papers will please these 


PAPER MILLS, 


St. MARY 


who prefer a semi-rough surface, and arc distinguished by a differ. 
ent water-mark, viz.,a monogram of the firm’s initials “W.J. &S.” 
over ‘St. Mary Cray, Kent.” All are noted for their superior 
quality, absolute purity, and perfect finish, Any stationer will 
supply a set of samples gratis, 

6 firm have recently manufactured Drawing paper which is 


CRAY, 


DEcCEMRER 6, 1899 


KENT, 


esis by 


of exceptional quality, and having been put to severe f pany 


competent judges has proved to be better in ali respects oat 8 
machine-made paper hitherto in usc, and also to Ure ned itl 
advantages over the best hand-made papers. Itcan ea ress at 
large sheets up to 72 x 48 inches in all varieties of bene 
surface, and also in continuous rolls £4 ond 60 inches wir 
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MAPPIN & WEBB’S “S"S3:2., CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
a~_ GOODS eal ai ie “ | 


PRINCE’S PLATE (23 «treater hard west 


Registered Design. 

“Paxton” ~ 
Fern or Flower Bowl, 
5s. 


a8 Registered Dvsign. 
Double Grape Stand, to hold two 
bunches, £3. 
2 : To hold one vous £2,108. 
Registered Dengn. To hold two bunches, Sterling 
Solid Silver Menu Holder, with Silver, £15 15s. 
Flower Holder complete, 210s . : gm 


Diatle Opening Biscuit Box, Fluted, with 
rierced Divisions, Rustic Frame, 
10s. 


II 


New Afternoon Tea Combination, with MAPPIN 
and WEsx’s’ special principle (Registered) for 
swinging Tea Pot.j In pouring aut, Tea Pot 
has not to be lifted, and balancés perfectly, 


‘Best Quality, ‘£9 5s. 


cl j ee 
Escallop Butter Shell and Knife, 
with Glass Lining, 12/6. 
Sterling Silver, £2 2s, 


SPECIAL 
Christmas List 


300 Illustrations. 
POST FREE. 


Breakfast Dish. Converts into three Dishes 
Registeres Design. ——— by simply removing the hondle, £3 15s, 
Richly Chased Sofid : : = q 


Biscuit, Butter, and Cheese Stand, two Dishes — Silver Sugar Caster 
Gilt Inside, one with Glass Lining, £1 16s. Height ; in. £4 3 
‘Two 17th Century Knives, 5/- extra. E 


—— aa 


sips : Pepper Grinder, 
: Ae : Registered Design. wi Cut Glass 
: Sterling Silver Flower ; Registered Design. Princess Sugar Bowl and Tongs, Body, 15/-. 
—— Holder, Richly Chased, New Nut Bowl, Gilt Inside, £2 5s, 10/6. Sterling Silver, 
Finted Afternoon Tea Set, £5 10s, £2 10s. Nuk Cerise, B/B each extra, Sterling Silver, £1 15s. 81 158, 


18, Poultry, London, EC IVE cago pim @& W7elobo—1538, Oxford St, London, W. 


WHAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR? 


A OUTRAGED NATURE. - She kills aid HAUS; and is never tired of killing, till she has taught man the terrible lesson 


he isso slow to learn—that Nature is only conquered by obeying her. For the means of prevention, and for preserving health by natural means, 
|; HOME RULE. 


~ 


THE HOME RULE PROBLEM,—t stesotsit voit Hone Rate mes. sti 


ballast. In the sanitary world it means in the whole Metropolis upwards’ of 20,060 lives are’ still yearly sacrificed, and in the whole of tho! 
United Kingdom upwards of 100,000 fall victims to’ gross causes which are preventible. . <°. England pays not less than £24,000,090 
per annum (that is to say, about three times the amount of poor rates) in consequence of those diseases which the science of Ilygiene teaches how 
_ to avoid (“and which may be prevented ").—- CHADWICK. ie 


PASS IT BY IF YOU LIKE, BUT IT IS TRUE!!! - 


use ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” Its simple but natural action removes all impurities, thus preserving and restoring health. If its great value in 
keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would be without it. 
“Sow an act, 


o] 


And you rea oe, 
Siw a habit, P & habit; 


An u ; 
an d you reap a character; | 
~OW a character, \ ff 


nd you reap a 
destiny !” 
Thackeray, 


WHAT MIND CAN GRASP THE LOSS TO. MANKIND and the misery entailed that these figures reveal ? What dashed 
_ to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises, as untimely death! to say 
nothing ot the immense increase of rates and taxes arising from the loss of the bread-winners of families. ‘ 


HLEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—* After suffering for nearly two years and a half from severe headache 
and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recom- 
mended by a friend to try your ‘FRUIT SALT, and before I finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal- of good ; and now 
1 am- restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years——Yours most 
nH \\\ truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 
aH * 2 : 
: me EGYPT, CAIRO.—Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have on three occasions been attacked by fevers on the first 
* occasion I lay in hospital six weeks. The last attacks have been completely repulsed in a short time by the use of: your valuable 
« FRUIT SALT,’ to which I owe my present health, at the very least, if not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restofation‘impels 
me to add my testimony to the already overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of 
* duty.—Believe me, Sir, gratéfully yours, A CoRrorAL, 19th Hussars, May 26, 1883.—-Mr. J C. ENo.” : 


THE VALUE OF ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” CANNOT BE TOLD. 
ITS SUCCESS IN EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, AND AUSTRALIA PROVES IT! 


"TE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—A new invention is brought belore the public, and commands success. A score of a/uminable 

imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who in copying tne original closely enough to deceive the public, and 
yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure 
reputation and profit.” —ADAMS., ; 


Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S. “FRUIT SALT.’’ Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by atl-Chemists. 


Prepared only at ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, SE, by J. C. Eno's Patent 


HOTEL VICTORIA 


‘Northumberland Avenue, “24286 cRoss. 


Separate Tables Reserved for Large or Small Parties. 


| 
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cluding Public and Private Rooms and Baths unsur i 
g I n ate R sand E ; passed for comfort, convenience 
and elegance, Completely lit by Electricity. Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 


Large Well - Lighted Billiard -Room, with Five Tables, 
Full Size. : 


THE GRAP 


There is no Appeal beyond 
Ceesar! ” 


The late world-renowned Dermatologist, 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, r.rs., 
| | ‘The FIRST. AND ONLY 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons 


who ever gave a.public Testimonial, and the following is 


THE ONLY TESTIMONIAL HE EVER GAVE. 
secmsarrstsitctP saat 


“Tf it be well to wash the skin—and we never heard the proposition 
questionc7?—it is well also that we should be familiar with the means 
by which that purpose may be most efficiently attained. 

“We once knew a beautiful woman, with a nice complexion, who 
had never washed her face with soap all her life through ; her means of 
polishing were, a smear of grease or cold cream; then a wipe, and 
then a lick with rose water. Of course we did not care to look too 
closely after such an avowal, but we pitied her, for soap is the food 
of the skin.— 


Soap is to the skin what Wine is to the stomach; 


a generous stimulant. It not only removes the dirt, but the layer 


which carries the dirt; and it pramotes the displacement of the old 


cuticle to make way for the new, to increase the activity of change in 


the skin. Now turn we to Toilet Soaps and there we find 


a name engraven on the memory 


of the oldest inhabitant—PEARS. 


PEARS’ SOAP! ax article of the nicest and most careful 


manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms 


to the skin.” 


AND MEETINGS. 


OMS FOR ARBITRATIONS 
SAILYVd SLVAINd 
YyOd WOO’ -ONILSNONVE 
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This Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World ; 500 Apartments, in- 


TABLE D'HOTE for LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


OPEN TO NON-RESIDENTS, price 5s. 


THE BEST DINNER IN LONDON. 


FROM 6 TO 8.30 P.M. 


Coffee Room replete with comfort and attenti 
Excellent Breakfasts and Luncheons. Wines of Gad Brands. 


Telegraphic Address: « VICTOROLIA,” LONDON 


m» TOO Ls Suitable for THE AU ROPH J 
CHRISTMAS THE DEAF MAY. ee 


THE AUROPHONE is ‘enti 
PRESENTS | otiiiShouont topee sce arn 
. , . - vy ” ry 
ey AE our Joiner's Tool List, almost IaTAbly restore eating toanyone natalnng 
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HONE ST’ SOAP 


FROM 


Dr. REDWOOD, P10, Fic, F.cs, &. 


istry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Societ 
Proresser er Chemie f Cirent Eriein. 


“Being authorised by Messrs. Pears to purchase at any 
“and all times,.and of any dealers, samples of their Transparent 


“a Soap (thus ertguting such samples being of exactly the same 


“ quality as is supplied to, the general public), and to submit 
“same to the strictest chemical analysis, I am enabled to 


; “ guarantee the invariable purity of this soap. 


“ The proportion of alkalies to fats is absolutely chemically 
In a perfect toilet soap neither preponderates—a 
“ characteristic the immense importance of which the public 
-“have not yet been ‘educated up’ to realizing. An excess of 
'* alkali or an excess of fat being alike very injurious, and even 
“ dangerous to a sensitive skin. 

“It is also free from any admixture of artificial colouring 
“substances, its well-known dark amber tint being entirely 
“ due to the natural colour of the materials used in its manu. 
“ facture. 

“The perfumes introduced are pure, agreeable, and per. 
“ fectly harmless. 

“ No water has been added. Water is quite commonly added 
“in the manufacture of soaps to increase their weight (some 
“ containing as much as 30 to 40 per cent.), but PEARS’ SOAP 
“is entirely free from any such admixture, and thus being 
“all soap instead of soap and water, it is remarkably 
“ lasting, that is to say, that whilst producing an abundant lather 


“it is not quickly worn away in use, and wears down to the | 


“smallest possible piece; there being consequently no waste 
“it ts really a remarkably cheap article. 
“ My analytical and practical experience of PEARS’ SOAP 


~ “ now extends over a very lengthened period -— nearly fifty years - 


“during which time I have never come across another Toilet 
“ Soap which so closely comes up to my ideal of perfection; its 
“purity is such that it may be used with perfect confidence 
“ upon the tenderest and most sensitive skin--eyen thet of a 


“new born babe.” 
) Mh, AIC HES, 
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Norice.——The number issued herewith, although one 
of the regular current numbers of The Graphic, contains 
more letterpress and illustrations than usual, and presents 
special features,as a reminder of the fact that twenty-one years 
ago, on December 4th, 1869, the first number of The Graphic 
was issued. Some of the illustrations and articles, therefore, 
bear reference to this interesting anniversary. Portraits are 
given of most of the leading artists connected with Zhe 
Graphic, as well as of some of the literary contributors ; illus- 
trated journalism is surveyed in its various aspects in various 
papers written for the occasion ; while other articles deal with 
the changes which have occurred in politics, in the drama, in 
novel-writing, and in other subjects of public interest during 
the twenty-one years which have elapsed since this journal 
began its uniformly successful career. The conductors trust 
that in the future they will continue to deserve the good 
character which they may truthfully say they have earned in 
the past. 

EEE EES 
TOPICS OF THE WEEK 

Mr. Grapstoxe’s ScHemeE or Home Rute. —— That 
Mr. Parnell acted unfairly in disclosing the secrets of the 
Hawarden interview, almost all Englishmen agree. He 
would have been at liberty to speak as he has done only if, 
before the conversation, he had distinctly stated that he 
could net absolutely pledge himself to silence. But now 
that the revelation has been made, it cannot of course be 
ignored. Mr. Gladstone’s denial was expressed cautiously ; 
and we may assume that although Mr. Parnell’s report is not 
perfectly accurate, it represents substantially what was said. 
It is certain, at any rate, that Mr. Gladstone’s idea of Home 
Rule, when he talked with Mr. Parnell, was very different 
from the idea entertained by the Irish Nationalists. Yet he 
allowed it to be supposed that Irish and English Home 
Rulers would easily come to terms; and it was on this 
understanding that the battle of the General Election was to 
be fought. This may be clever tactics from the point of 
view of an “Old Parliamentary Hand,” but whether it is a 
perfectly straightforward way of conducting great national 
affairs is another question. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone may now 
think it necessary to modify his Home Rule scheme ina 
way that would make it more acceptable to the Nationalists. 
If not, why should not the Conservatives take advantage of 
the opportunity to settle the Home Rule Question? In the 
plan of the Liberal Chief, as expounded by Mr. Parnell, 
there is nothing to which Conservatives could very seriously 
object ; and it is possible that if a resolute effort were made 
the two English parties might be able to arrive at an agree- 
ment. This would be infinitely the best mode of solving 
the problem, for if, after the General Election, the Unionists 
and the Radicals are pretty evenly balanced, the leader of 
the Irish party, whoever he may be, will be master of the 
situation, and some scheme may be accepted which will 
not really commend itself to the judgment of any class of 
Englishmen. 


Mr. Parnect’s LEADERSHIP.—lIt is manifest that Mr. 
Parnell cannot be readily ousted from the position to which 
he has raised himself by his own energy and ability. The 
majority of the more prominent members of his party have 
become his opponents; but he has still a number of zealous 
and resolute followers, and it must not be forgotten that he 
is far and away the most astute of the Irish Home Rulers. 
Not one of those who have hitherto acted with him has 
anything like his power of organisation, his knowledge of 
the Irish character, or his mastery of the rules of political 
strategy. The O'Briens and the Dillons of the party have 
achieved distinction simply because he has led them. Apart 
from the influence they have derived from their connection 
with him, they would probably never have had even an 
opportunity of making a mark in Parliament. It may be 
said that Mr. Parnell has destroyed his own authority, but 
that is just what remains to be seen. Who knows the Irish 
peasantry well enough to be able to say with confidence 
that they will join the ranks of his enemies? His is the 
only name with which they are thoroughly familiar, and they 
may perhaps feel that if the whole truth were known his 
private character would turn out to be not quite so bad as 
it seems. Many of them are capable of believing that in 
some vague way he is the victim of plots of “the Govern- 
ment.” Moreover, as the champion of the independence of 
Ireland's representatives, he will appeal to one of the most 
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deeply-rooted sentiments of the Irish mind. No oe Se 
clergy may have a potent voice in the matter, ¥ i 
should the peasantry be more docile to the priests than 
priests have been to the Pope? Altogether, there ay to 
be solid ground for the belief that Mr. Parnell has at least a 
chance of ultimate victory, and that he may by-and-by make 
himself a more troublesome force in our politics than he has 
yet been at any period of his career. 


__-For several years Mr. Glad- 


stone and his followers have been proclaiming that the Irish 
ought to be allowed to manage their own affairs. A strange 
light has now been thrown upon their professions about the 
matter. Ireland has been passing through a time of bitter 
trial, and it is obvious that if she was fit for Home Rule the 
questions at issue were questions for herself alone to decide. 
And she did endeavour to decide them. The Nationalist 
members, having duly considered whether Mr. Parnell was 
still a suitable leader, unanimously agreed that he was ; and 
they even went out of their way to express the warmest 
gratitude for his services, and to repudiate indignantly the 
notion that at so great a crisis they could be disloyal to their 
chief. Can any one doubt that if Mr. Gladstone had left 
them alone they would have continued to act under Mr. 
Parnell with all their old fidelity? He did not see 
fit, however, to leave them alone. He suddenly made an 
announcement which, although somewhat vaguely expressed, 
was interpreted to mean that either he or the Irish leader 
must retire. Surely it is absurd to pretend, as some of his 
supporters are doing, that this was not to exercise pressure 
on the Nationalist party. In what conceivable manner could 
the right of the Irish to settle their own business have been 
more effectively disputed? The event has shown the real 
significance of the announcement. Those Irish members who 
have since turned against Mr. Parnell have done so on the 
ground that Ireland cannot afford to do without Mr. Glad- 
stone’s help. In other words, they have given up their own 
free choice rather than face the consequences with which the 
leader of the Liberal party threatened them. On the very 
first occasion on which the principle of Home Rule could be 
tested, it must be said to have broken down, The Irish have 
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- been made to understand that they are to be allowed to act on 


their own judgment only so long as their own judgment is 
that of English Radicals. 


Tue Sroux Revorr.——Our escutcheon, as regards the 
treatment of semi-civilised or savage tribes, is by no means 
free from stain ; nevertheless, experience has shown that, for 
many years past, the American Indians to the north of the g9th 
parallel of north latitude have been better managed than those 
living on the south side of that line. The simple explanation 
is that they have been treated with more honesty and more 
humanity. For a long time that vast region, the Great 
North-West, was despotically ruled by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company ; it was their interest, apart from any higher 
motives, to maintain friendly relations with the tribes who 
supplied them with furs, and these wholesome traditions 
have been maintained since the sway of the Company has 
been replaced by that of the Dominion Government. On the 
contrary, across the border, although the Federal Govern- 
ment professes to supervise the Indians, the super- 
vision is often done feebly and inefficiently; the 
agents who are appointed to deal with the Redskins 
are frequently men of indifferent character, who owe their 
position to electioneering intrigues ; and it is thus that the 
unfortunate savages, who have seen their buffaloes gradually 
exterminated, and have constantly been cheated out of the 
lands promised to them, are also defrauded of their allotted 
supplies of rations and clothing. This is the provoking cause 
of the unrest which prevails, of the rumoured appearance of 
the Messiah, and of the ghost-dancing. It will be an indelible 
disgrace to the American Government if they cannot put an 
end to this condition of discontent except by a bloody and 
exterminating war. .In such a policy there is no, statesman- 


Ship. Any fool can govern with “a state of siege.” What is 


really wanted is that some honest and ca i 
c pable men (if such 
can be found) should be sent to Dakota to learn = what 
the Indian grievances are ; and with full power, if they are 
genuine grievances, to alleviate them forthwith. 
a 
Cyprus.—~The once-prosperous and still-beautiful island 


to which Lord Beaconsfield attached such high value as “a 


_ alien, exclusive cloak, and will gradually, in all exce: 


_ President Harrison’s prolix resumé of American athut 


Deczuner 6, 1899 


lace of arms,” remains more ofan encumbrance than a sale. 
guard to the British Empire. As Mr. Leveson-Gower showed 
in the question he addressed to Sir J. Fergusson, Cyprus 
continues to cost John Bull a round sum every year, He 
would, however, accept that burden with the same equanimiy 
as he does other drains for either the expansion of his trade 
or the security of his possessions were there anythins to 
show in return. Cyprus stands still; except fora move 
scientific method of dealing with locusts, her development 
hangs fire. Mr. Leveson-Gower attributes this sluggishness 
to the financial exhaustion consequent upon such a large po:- 
tion of the net revenue being handed over to Turkey asa 
tribute. That may possibly have some effect, but we 
should be more disposed to fix the blame on the 
conditions of our quasi-ownership. England rules and 
administers the island, but sne does so as a sort of 
tenant, not as owner. The Anglo-Turkish Convention 
of 1878 laid it down that under certain circumstances Turkey 
would be entitled to resume possession, and although there 
may be very little chance of her ever doing so, the con- 
tingency is sufficiently tangible to scare away British capital 
and enterprise. The Cypriotes themselves are too poor and 
too unenergetic to develop the resources of their classical 
native land. If it is to be done, it must be done by England, 
not out of mere good will, but through self-interest. But 
while she has plenty of Mackinnons and Mackenzies, of ducal 
Fifes and diamondiferous Rhodeses to plank down their 
thousands for opening up the African interior, one and ail 
turn away from Cyprus by reason of its still belonging to the 
Ottoman Empire. Could not the Porte be bought out? 
The tribute never reaches Constantinople, being intercepted 
for the service of the Turkish Loan of 1855, which was 
guaranteed by England and France. It should not be very 
difficult, therefore, to pay off the holders of that fortunate 
emission, while the Sultan’s reversion ought to be purchase- 
able for a very moderate sum. Were some such scheme as 
this carried out, poor Cyprus would at last stand some 
chance of “ getting forrader.” 


MapaMe NovVIKOFF AND THE RvssIAN Jews. Madame 
Novikoff is such a clever woman, and usually presents even 
a shaky case in such a plausible manner, that one is inclined 
to suspect, after reading her two recent letters to the Zims 
concerning the philo-Jewish indignation meeting convened 
by the Lord Mayor, that she has a very bad case indeed. 
For instead of attempting to defend, or even to explain, the 
treatment accorded to the Jews in Russia, she roundly abuses 
the English for their hypocrisy and impudence, with the 
Barttelot-Jameson and various other scandals stating 
them in the face, in venturing to meddle with Russian 
domestic affairs. What, she proceeds to say, are you going 
to do with the 300 destitute Jews who have just Janced ia 
England? “Are your purses as widely open for them +5 
your hearts. What kind of help are you ready to offer” 
The audacity of this is really amazing, considering thit the 
immigration of these poor creatures is entirely due to the 
persecution against which the Mansion House meeting Js 
intended to be a protest. Altogether, this clever lady mas 
done more to convince us that the Russian Jews do '- 
labour under severe and exceptional disabilities than 3 
evidence collected on the other side by Jews and philo-Jews. 
As for her suggestion that Jews should be prohibited irom 
acting as money-lenders, it is quite true that the business 
not one to be commended. It is not a pleasant spectacle (0 “°° 
a man growing wealthy on the follies and extravaganees 0! 
others. But the reason why the Jews are the chief money- 
lenders of the world is that persecution and bigotry have 
shut them out of so many other avocations. Let the 
Russians give them the same liberty as they enjoy here and 
in France. The old fable of the sun and the wind wil ie 
once more exemplified. The Jew will presently cast off his 
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religion, be converted into a patriotic Muscovite. 


THE PRESWENTIAL MessaGe.———It cannot be said that 
rs eases 
Queens 


interesting reading. As dry and almost as dull as & 


> Speech, it has the additional disadvantage of being re” 


nately long. It is only when the President’ comes to deal 
with the M‘Kinley Act that his leaden-winged words catch 
the attention of the outside world. In spite of the over 
whelming electoral disaster which lately befell his purty: 
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President remains enamoured of the fatal measure which so 
largely helped to swell the Democratic polls. He be'ieres— 
or feigns to believe—-that the American people will before 
long recognise the Act as a grand promoter of trade as well 
as of manufactures. Similarly, he denies that the sudden in- 
crease of the cost of living which followed its passing was in 
any way consequent upon the new tariff. It was the Silver 
‘Act which enhanced values, and not the additional duties 
levied on foreign goods. Asa proof of this remarkable theory, 
President Harrison triumphantly adduces the fact that im- 
ports into New York during the first three weeks of Novem- 
per showed an increase of nearly 8 per cent, compared with 
the same period in 1889. American coasumers are not likely 
to be deceived by such sorry argumentation as this. It will 
need much closer logic to convince them that the imposition 
of heavier duties on foreign goods incre.szs the demand. 
‘The simple explanation of the growth of imports is that 
American trade is still*expanding, although not at the same 
pace as between 1888 and 1889, According to the President’s 
awn showing, the New York imports-in the last three weeks 
of November increased by 21 per cent. between those two 
years, whereas the present increase is less than 8 per cent. 
1lis object in parading thes2 comforting but entirely delusive 
statistics comes out very plainly in another passage, where he 
deprecates any fresh adaptations of the tariff, on the ground 
that they would exercise a most depressing influence on com- 
merce. Here and elsewhere in the Message, leaks out a 
fear that the victorious Democrats will mak2 use of their 
overwhelming majority to rescind the M‘Kinley Act, and 
thus establisly cordial perman2at relations with that growing 
political power, the Farmers’ Alliance. ; 


Tirnes.——The extremely modest little measure intro. 
duced by the Government to diminish in some measure the 
tithe-friction, stands a fair chance, apparently, of soon 
finding its way into the Statute Book. The opposition so 
fay offered has not b2en directed against the Bill itself, but 
against the tithe system at large, “a very much bigger 
question. All that the’ Bill proposes is to transfer the 
obligation to pay tithe from the tenant to the iandlord, a 
change of system which wiil relieve clergymen from the 
unpleasant task of collecting their dues. It may be that this 
is precisely the reason why the Welsh Nonconformists show 
such hostility to the Bill. It does not wring their withers, 
but rather the contrary, when a clergyman of the Establish- 
ment finds himse!f under compulsion to distrain for unpaid 
tithe. ‘hat sort of proceeding necessarily tends to render 
the Church of England unpopular among the Welsh, and we 
do not think that we sha'l be doing Mr. Rendel'and other 
opponents of the Bill an injustice by crediting them with a 
very sincere desire to leave things as they are. The pro- 
posal to annex tithe for national purposes is fascinating, but 
slightly dishonest. Tithe is every bit as much property as 
land, or shares, or bank-notes, and the fact—if it be one— 
that the We'sh peogle refuse to regard it in that light, does 
not alter its status in the slightest degree. To bring about 
its redemption by purchase would, undoubtedly, be a good 
thing, but for the State to confiscate its owners’ rights 
without fair compensation cou'd only be characterised as 
robbery. The same reasoning applies to the more frank 
and far-reaching proposal to abolish tithe altogethes. In 
this case, however, another grave objection exists, At 
present, landlords reckon what tenants have to pay for 
tithe when fixing their rents, which are made so much the 
lower. But were it abolished, the landowner would not 
need to make any reduction on that account, and the only 
person benefited weuld be, consequently, himself. The 
present measure does not, of course, touch the fringe either 
of nationalisation or ofabolition, but merely seeks to re-adjust 
the collecting machinery on simpler lines. 


Nicnr-Noise iN Great Cries. —— Our forefathers 
suffered from many troubles from which their descendants 
have gradually been relieved, but they possessed corre- 
sponding compensations. For exampie, if they could be 
brought to life again, and exposed to the unceasing noise 
and bustle of modern life, they would be almost driven out 
of their wits. In the good o!d times, even in cities, a most 
enjoyable silence prevailed during the hours between 
midnight and day-dawn. At present, although asphalte and 
wood-paving have wrought a certain amount of alleviation, 
the rattle of the cab (to mention only one form of nuisance) 
is never absent from our streets. A very brief interval of 
time separates the journeyinzs of homeward-bound pleasure- 
seekers from those of passengers bound for early-morning 
trains, Then there are the noises caused by businesses 
which are unavoidably carried on at night. <A typical 

sample of this has recently attracted public attention by 
ine report ofan action brought bya leather-seller, resident 
in the Goswell Road, against the well-known firm of carriers, 
Carter, Paterson, and Co. (Limited). The judgment detivered 
in this case by Mr. Justice Kekewich, seems to us so 
ssnsible and moderate that it deserves careful examination. 
Jn the opinion of the Judge, the mind of the plaintiff himself 
liad been so exacerbated by the annoyance he had undergone 
that the value of his evidence was impaired by its exaggera- 
tion. That, however, of his wife and daughter was straight- 
forward, and, as the Judge held that they had proved their 
main grievance, namely, the interference with their night’s 
Test caused by the adjacent noises, Mr. Justice Kekewich 
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ranted an injunction against the carriers, to be suspended, 
however, until after the pressure of Christmas business was 
over, and only applicable during the night hours, that is, 
after top. We hope that this decisioa may have the effect 
of inducing other firms who work at night to try and 
lessen the noises which they make in the cours2 of their 
business. Much of this noise is unnecessary, and might 
be reduced by simple remedies. Our men of science shou'd 
turn their attention to this subject. With a few notable 
exceptions, such as thunder, earthquakes, and storms, the 
mighty operations of Nature are conducted noiselessly ; and 


i Seale not Man endeavour in this respect to follow her 
ead 
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IS IRELAND DISTRESSED 
OR PROSPEROUS ? 


THE SPECIAL ARTICLES OF 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL, M.P., 


ILLLUSTRATED BY 


Mr, STANILAND, R.1, 
Are now appearing in the : 
“DAILY GRAPHIC, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


AMUSEMENTS 


LYCEUM.—RAVENSWOOD.—EVERY EVENING at Biel 
aClock, Me. HENRY IRVING, Miss ELLEN TERRY. MATING, 3 
RAVENSWOOD, SATURDAY, December 6th, al z o'clock. tor he BENEFIT 
of the ACTORS BENEVOLENT FUND) acth, and 27th, and Wednesday, 
December asth (Christmas Eve), THE BELLS will be played on the nights of 
December the zoth and ayth. Box Office (Mr. J. Huest) open daily 19 to 3 and 
during the pertormance LYCEUM. 


“CATTLE SHOW WEEK 
St JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY. 

Now illuminated throughout by e‘ectrie light. 
THE MOST BRILLIANT AND ATTRACTIVE ENTERTAINMENT 

IN LONDON 
during the Cattle Show week is that given by the world-famed ~ 
M C2RE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 
New and delightful sonzs, New Comic acts, and the great sensation act of 
the season, 
WHISTI THE BOGIE MAN, 


: in whch that poplar comedian Eugene Stratton wi!l appear, assisted by the fine 


limelight effects, 
DRILL, 


jJuven le Choir of the Company. New scenery an 

MR. G. W. MOORES SPLENDID MILITARY 
and the 

Novel and most charming American act, called 
SILVER BELLS, . 
All these attractive features will be given at each performance. " 
EVERY NIGHT at EIGHT. 
DAY PERFORMANCES 
SIONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, at THREE. 


Prices af admission—Gallery (equal to the Dress Circle Seats in the best thealres) 
1s: Area, 2s.; Stalls, 38.; Fuutenils, gs, No fees of any kind. No charge fur 
bovking seats. 


ME: and MRS. GERMAN REED'S ENTERTAINMENT. 
ST, GEORGE'S HALL, Langham Place. - POSSESSION. by Walter 
Rrowne, music by Allred: Caldicott, ‘Concluding with musical sketch, by Mr. 
Corney Grain, entitled SEA-sSIDE MANTA. Monday, Wednesday, and lridsy 
Evenings at Light, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Afternoons at Three. Book: 
ing Office open toto 6. Stalls, ss. and 3s, Admission as, and ts, 


GMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW. 


ISLINGTON. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, 


IIE NINETY-THIRD ANNUAL SHOW of Cattle, Sheep, 


Pigs, Implements, Roots, &e. MONDAY, December 8.h, at 2 pn. 
close ut 8p.m. Admission Five Shillings, 


(CATTLE SHOW, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURS- 
DAY, and FRIDAY, December oth, roth, rth, and rath, open at 
oa.m,, close at9 p.m. Admission One Shilling. 
i C. DORMAN, Manacine Director, 
R, VENNER, Secretary, 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, COMPANY, Listen. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
HE BRIGHTON SEASON, 


Frequent, Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 

Also ‘Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 
. ‘Frain, London to Brighton, 9 a.m. : 
New Fast ‘Trains, Brightan to London, 7,30 p.m. and 9 30 p.m. 
Third Class by 9.25 aan, Fast_Train, Brighton to London Bridge. 
Third Class by 4.0 p.m. Fast Train, London Bridge t> Brighton 
Retorn Tickets, London to Brighton, available 8 davs, 
Pullman Drawing-room Cars between London and Brighton, 
Through Bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 

On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


RIGHTON EVERY WEEK - DAY.—A First-Clas: Cheap 


Train from Victoria 10.0 a.m, Day Return ‘lickets, 13s. 6d., including Pullman 
Car, available to return by any Train from Brighton (Central Station) or West 
righton, 


RIGHTON EVERY SATURDAY. — Cheap First Class 
‘Trains from Victoria at 10.40 and 1.30.4 mt. cling at Clapham Junction}; and 
a st Croydon, 
Return ‘Wickets, available to return by any ‘Train same day, from Brighton 
(Central Station) or West Brighton—rst Class, Haif-a-Guinea, including admission 
to the Aquarium and the Royal Pavilion. 


RIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY and CHRISTMAS DAY.— 


First Class Cheap Trains from Victoria 10.45 a.m. and r2.t5 p.m., calling at 
Clapham Junctionand Croydon, Returning from Beigh on (Central Station) or West 
Brighton by any Train the same day. Fare, First Class, tos, 

Pullman Drawing Room Cars are run in the 10.45 a.m. Train from Victoria to 
Brighton (Central Station), returning from Brighton (Central Station) by the 5 o and 
840 pn, ‘Train. Special Cheap, Fare from Victoria. including Pullin Car, tas., 
also available for return (First Class) by any other ‘frain same day from Brighion 
(Central Station) or West Brighton. 


PARIS.SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE.—Via NEW- 
HAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, | - ; 
Express Service Weekdays and Sundays (except December 25th) 
L.ondon to Paris (, 2, 3 Class). Paris to London (1, 2, 3 Class). 


ep. ep, 
Victoria (West End). . §s50pm.  Paris(St. Lazare). .  . se etn, 
London Bridge (City). . 9.0 Pm, : 4 arr, 
arr, Landon Bridge (City). . 7.40a,m, 
Paris (St, Lazare)... Boa.m, Victoria (West und) * « 7.803,In, 


Fares~Single First, 448, 7d,, Second, 23s. 9d., ‘Uhird, 18s. 74 
Return, First, 5s, 3d., Second, 4as. 3d.. Third, 335. 3d. 
Powertul Paddle Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. - - 


A a 
FoR full particulars, see Time Books and Handbills, to be 
obtained at Victoria, London Bridge,2or any other Station, 1 a 
following Branch Offices, where ‘Tickets may also be obtained West Ent then 
Offices, 28. Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Tratatgar 
Square ; Hays’ Agency, Cornhill ; Cook's Ludgate Circus Office; and Gaze’s Office, 


142, Strand, 
(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


1S bag ee ioe tees hg the CONTINENT.—The GREAT 
FASTER A Company's Steamers  leav ost 
QUAY HARWICH, lor ANTWERP and ROTTERDAM every neche (Gundoes 
excepted). ‘lhrough carriages run _alon from London (Liverpaot Street 
Station) and from Manchester and Dancaster (vid March), Bares (via 
Peterbora ), connecting with Express Trains from Scotland, Liverpool, the North 
of England, &c, ‘She Company's New Steamers are above 1,000 tons register, and 
2000 1.H.P., contain separate Sleeping Cabins, Dining, Ladies’, and Smoking 
Saloons, and are Lighted by Electricity, Average SA PASSAGE to ANTWEKP 
SEVEN; ROTTERDAM, FIGHT HOUKS. Through Tickets and Tours at 
excepsianally TON, Sa to all parts of the Continent, 4 
wulings to iG every Tu , Friday, : 

Sieam avigaton Conn pany’ Sicamers ay, Se and Saturday by the General 
. Read the “ Tourist Guide to the Continent,” “ Walks in th Walk 
in Holland, profusely illustrated, 6d.. by post 8d., for which, renee ay oli 
mation address F, Gooday, Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station. E.C. 


HE SAVOY GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS. 
THE MOST POPULAR ENGRAVINGS. 
“UN CHANT D'AMOUR.” Maupe Goopmay. 


“THAT RUDE DOGGIE” en ag i 5 
Luxe Finpes, R.A. 


“AN AL FRESCO TOILET.” ., 
“PLAYFELLOWS.” A : 
“CLEARNESS AFTER RAIN.” 
“DAY'S DYING GLOW”, . 
“THE ROSE GARDEN” .' ¢ 
‘DIANA OR CHRIST.” . ‘ 
“SOUL'S AWAKENING.” “ 

Just Pusiisien, 
A New Catalogue of 800 Modern Engravings, Etchings, and Sporting Pictures. 
Gina ee of Picture Framing, &c., post free. 
c¢ Largest Assortment_of Engravings i i 
GG, BEES rin Stand (Comihol Savor ace 


" " 
H. Moors, ARA. 

J. Farqunarson, 
Atma Tapeoa, RAL 
Epwin Lone R.A. 
Jas. Sant, RA. 
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H.R. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT IN THE UNIFORM OF 
REGIMENT ‘‘ZIETHEN,” BRANDENRURG, NO, 3 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CON- 
NAUGHT IN PRUSSIAN MILITARY UNIFORMS 


Tuis engraving, which is from a photograph sent to us by 
Baron von Sterpeto, Culonnaden 63 1., Hamburg, represents 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
in Prussian military uniforms, The Duchess is Honorary 
Colonel of the 64th Infantry Regiment, named after Prince 
Frederick Charles of Prussia (Brandenburg, No. 8). Fo!- 
lowing an old custom, prevailing among the officers of this 
corps, the Duchess has unbuttoned the lowest button on the 
sleeve-facings. The Duke is Colonel of the Ziethen Hussar 
Regiment, and wears the fur uniform of that corps (Bran- 
denburg, No. 3). 

a 


BOYCOTTING IN [RELANDP 
A STONE-BREAKER PROTECTED BY POLICE 


A RESPECTABLE farmer, named Stephen Lyttleton of 
Shandangan, Co. Clare, took an evicted farm about ten 
years ago, and thereby incurred the bitter hostility of the 
League. He and his family were at once boycotted; they 
were the subject of fierce League resolutions, published in 


Cuited Ireland ; and were subjected toa system of persecu- ° 


tion which lasted for years, and extended to other persons 
who had the courage to befriend or sympathise with them. 
Last year Lyttleton’s son married the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring farmer and road-contractor, M‘Namara, who had 
sufficient independence to brave the terrors of the League. 
He was forthwith denounced and boycotted ; the result of 
which was, that he found it impossible to procure labourers. 

One man, however, Michael Haddock—the’ subject of 
our sketch—had the pluck to stick to him, and, for doing 
so, his house was fired into on the night of September 3rd, 
188g. Two revolver-shots passed through the door, narrowly 
missing Haddock, who was in the house at the time. 


. THE PRUSSIAN HUSSAR 


Undeterred by this warning, Haddock continued to work 
for his employer. On January roth last, Haddock and 
M‘Namara were fired at onthe public road at Enagh, when 
going home after their day's work. The shot passed close 
to them, but, fortunately, did not take effect, ‘his second 
outrage failed to intimidate Eaddock, who continued to 
work for M‘'Namara, Special precautions were at once 
taken to protect him, A police-hut was erected close to his 
house, and a party of police were detailed for his constant 
protection; two’ of these constables accompanying him 
wherever he goes—Our engraving represents Haddock as 
he may be seen daily breaking stones on the roadside, 
accompanied by his guard. 


——$—-____.. 
“THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS” 


“T WAS crossing Waterloo Bridge a little before sunrise,” 
says Mr. C. W. Cole, from a sketch by whom our engraving 
was suggested, “ when an exclamation behind me caused me 
to look over the parapet of tbe bridge, and I saw the body 
of a woman passing up with tke strong flood-tide which was 
swirling around the arch. By the time I and the other way- 
farers present had run across the road, the corpse, with which 
an old basket had joined company, was well up the stream. 
Without a word, and in a calm, business-like fashion, as if it 
was a matter of constant occurrence, the Thames Police Boat, 
hitherto unseen, shot out from the Middlesex shore, hauled 
the body on board over a sort of stern-roller, and then pulled 
up diagonally towards Lambeth,” 


Oo 


WASHERWOMEN AT MARITZBURG 


_ Maritzauke, or Pietermaritzburg, is the chief town of 

Natal, and is picturesquely situated on the Umsindusi, 2 

tributary of the Umgeni River. The population consists 

mainly of whites and Kaffirs, but there are besides a good 

many Zulus who have fled from their own country, together 
Py 
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with a certain number of immigrants from St. Helena, and 
Hindoo coolies, introduced to work on the sugar plantations, 
Vor the Kaffir natives, as is well-known, are so indolent, and 
have so few wants to satisfy, that they are of very little 
service in farming or industry of any sort, and consequently 
labour is very scarce. However, the K iffir ladies will occa- 
sionally condescend to do a little laundry work. It is an 
employment which gives great opportunities of conversation 
all the world over, and, moreover, in Maritzburg, it is not 
earried on in the oppressive air of a laundry, but on the banks 
of ariver, and under the shade of trees. And,as may te 
seen in our picture, the ladies do not work over hard even 
when they are at it. Nor, unhappily, do they work par- 
ticularly well. A recent visitor to South Africa says of the 
native washerwomen :—" Instead of washing the dust oz 
they took a savage delight in rubbing it i, the result being 
a lively dark yellow tinge, which looked anything but nice 
when one was dressed in evening get-up, to say nothing 
of all the buttons being carefully rubbed off in the scrub- 
ting, the button-holes three er four times their original 
size, and the edges of the cu‘fs and collars ruffed up in the 
most feathery manner.”—Our artist has utilised 2 photo- 
graph sent by Dr. Josiah Williams, Johannesburg. 
dene 
“FIRESIDE FANCIES” 

Miss IpA TAyLor has here depicted a charming young 
lady, with a very bright, intellizent expression in her face. 
What her “ Fireside Fancies ” may be we cannot, of course, 
guess. She does not seem to be alone; her eyes have an 
answering look, a3 if there was an interlocutor present; an 
interlocutor, too, we may conjecture, who is not much her 
senior in years, and who belongs to the opposite sex. If such 
be the case, her “ Fireside Fancies” are not likely to be con- 
cerned with such a prosaic matter as the probable advance in 
the price of coals.—For the remainder of “ Our Ilustrations 
see page 654, -‘ 
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AT 


LAUNDRY 


DRAWN BY PERCY MACQUOID, BR. 


AT THE NATAL GOLD FIELDS—OUR 
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Drees ey FILDES, R.A, 
‘AS born at Ches‘er in 1844. 

studied at South Kensington ag 
the Royal Academy, and then began 
to draw on wood for various perio- 


dicals. He illustrated the 
books of Charles Leverand Charles 
ickens. | His first oil-picture 


“Fair Quiet and Sweet Rest’ was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1872, An engraving of it appeared 
subsequently in 7'e Graphic. He 
was clected A.R.A. 
R.A. in 1887, 


in 1879, and 


MR. SYDNEY P. HALL, 


Son of Harry Hall, the well- 
known horse-painter, was born at 
Newmarket in 18a, and educatedat 
Merchant Taylors. Having gone 
¥P to Pembroke, Oxford, with a 
Mathematical Scholaiship, he pro- 
ceeded to take a JWirst-Class in 
Classics (B.A, 1865), As Special 
Contexpondent for Zhe Graphic he 
went through the Franco-German 

ar, and afterwards visited India 
(with the Prince of Wales), Russa, 
and Canada (twice), He can wear 
many foreign Orders, and has 
painted many pictures for Royalty. 


MR. CHARLES E. FRIPY, 


Sow of George A. Fripp, R.W.S 
was born in 1854, and. in 1369. 
Went to Nuremberg, where, and at 
Munich, he received’ his Art educa- 
tion, Returning to England in 18 iS 
¢ did black-and-white work for 
The Graphic, whose war corre 
gpondent ¢ was during the Kaffir, 
ulu, and Boer Wars in South 
Aftica, and again during the Eastern 
poudaa Campaign of 1883. Mr, 
‘Tipp, whose paintings have several 
times appeared at the Academy, 
will shortly exhibit his Japanese: 


Pictures, the fruits of a recent visit, | 


MR. HENRY WOODS, AR.A., 
Was born at Warrington in 1846, 
¢ was educated at the Grammar 

School there, and then. studied Art 

in the Warrington School of Art 


and at South Kensington. For 
some time he drew on wood for 
books and_pericdicals. He was a 
member of 7he Graphtec Staff from” 
its commencement. He first exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy ia 
2869, and his first important picture 
was shown there in't873, Latterly, 
he has devoted himself to Venetian 
subjects. He was elected A.R.A. 
in 1383, 


LADY BUTLER 


(Miss Enizaseta THomrson, 
was bora at Lausanne, Switzerland, 
She studied Art in Italy, and then 
lived with her parents at Ventnor, 
till the great success of her picture, 
“The Roll Call,” purchased by the 
Queen. drew her to London. “Her 
inclination has always been towards 
military subjects. Some of her best 
works | have appeared in The 
Graphic, In 1877 she married Major 
Butler (now eth Wm. Butler), dis- 


tinguished as a soldier, both in the 
Red River and Ashanti Expedi- 
tions. cd 


GRAPHIC ARTISTS 


In looking back over a period 
of twenty-one years one cannot 
but feel deeply that this paper 
has been exceedingly fortunale 
in having the kindly co-opera- 
tion of such a distinguished band 
of artists, Some of our readers 
may remember in our very first 
number ‘‘ Homeless and Hun- 
gry,” by Luke Fildes—a dreadful 
row of ragged, woe-begone 
human figures of all ages, wearily 
waiting admission at the door 
of the casual-ward for shelter. 
Surely this was as pitiful an ap- 
peal as was ever pencilled by 
artist, or described by the pen of 
Charles Dickens. Jt was fol- 
lowed -at intervals by some 
wonderful drawings by Charles 
Green, William Small, . and 
Godefroy Durand, each of them 
in their different manner standing 
alone, and as yet unrivalled by 
the hand of any painter, either 
English or foreign. I may also 
venture to call to mind the 
series of ‘‘Graphic America” 
by the late Boyd Houghton, 
of which Harry Quilter said 
in the Universal Review :-—“ Pro- 
bably the best pictorial record of 
a visit toa strange country which 
ever appeared in a newspaper, 
the designs displaying not only 
extraordinary force of character- 
isation and dramatic ability, but 
a strange, half-sad, half-satiric 
habit of mind, for which I know 
no parallel in Act.” 

Next I would direct attention 
to the sketches during the 
terrible Franco-German War by 
Sydney Hall, an artist who not 
only possessed the valuable power 
of sketching the scenes before his 
eyes, but who, being a highly 
educated man and gifted with 
brains, had the rare power of 
sclecting subtle subjects for his 
pencil which would have passed 
unnoticed by the majority of 
special correspondents. 

His rough notes, made in all 
sorts of perilous moments, found 
able and sympathetic translators 
in the finished drawings by E. J. 
Gregory, Henry Woods, and 
Robert Macbeth—all now mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy. 


Pome Cc. DOLLMAN, R.L, 
As born at Brighton in 1851, an 
educated at Shoreham. atgae 
wards studied at the Brighton 
School of Art, at South Kensin; ton, 
andat the Royal Academy, where 
he gained a premium for drawing 
from life, and a money-prize for 
historical nainting. He first exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy in 
1872, and three years later began his 
connection with The Graphic. In 
1886 he was elected a member cf the 
Institutes of Painters in doth Oil'and 
Nyater colours. Hits studies ot 
waymen wil i a 
membered. SSE We 


UMN 


MR. WILLIAM SMALL 

Brean life as a wood-engraver, 
to his thorough aowleage of 
whic] crate may, perhaps, be partly 

i ters i attributed the excelle 

Soon eas, iar ae . drawing, No artist pats, niare 
best. work has been shown there. colour” into his black-an ewe ite 
But hehas frequently exhibited also work than Mr. Small In Tegal ate 
at the Royal’ Academy, and in 1976 hisall-round strenat asa raughts 
received a Gold Medal and a prize man we need merely say that r 
of tock, for the best oil-painting at Black, the novelist, in a recen' 


1 Aquarium Art Exhibi- article on the illustration of books, 
See excellent illustrations to remarked that Mr, Small seemed. 


of our serial stories will be equally at home, in every sort of 
familiar to our readers, He isan scene from_a ighland salmon- 
hon,member of the Royal Academy, stream to a London ball-room. 


Vienna. 


\ 


MR. CHARLES GREEN, RI. - 


Was born.at Hampstead in 1840, 
and educated at Leigh's School of 
‘Art, In 1664 he became a Member 


The original drawing of Herkomer’s celebrated“ Last Muster” 
appeared in these pages as ''Sunday at Chelsea Hospital.” It was 
of this picture that Ruskin spoke as ‘‘a most notable, true, and 
pathetic study.” It afterwards was awarded the Grand Médaille 
@’Honneur at the French International Exhibition of 1878, and has 
perhaps raised the reputation of the English School on the Continent 
more than any single picture of this century. : 

I may further recall to our readers the dashing sketch of 
* Missed,” a Bengal Lancer, by Elizabeth Thompson, now Lady 
Butler, which appeared long before the famous “Roll Call” made 
s0 great a sensation on the walls of the Royal Academy ; or the 
drawings (rather finished pictures) by J. D. Linton, now Sir James 
Linton, President of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours ; or the pathetic pictures giving a charm and dignity to 
scenes of humble life, by poor George Pinwell. ‘I'he same kindly 
feeling for the poor and lowly was displayed with more dramatic 
force in numerous drawings by Frank Holl, such as ‘ Lost,” a 
burly policeman carrying a baby in his arms on the Thames Embank- 
ment, while a woe-begone creature of a mother appears in the back- 


ground. By Holl, too, were designed ‘* The Railway Station” and * 
“¢The Deserter ”—both notable pictures. 


Every one can remember the delicate humour (humour that never 
wounded, but was always light and gay), of Randolph Caldeeott, 
whose delightful drawings have never yet been approached by any 
artist since his early death, although we must bear in mind the 
more downright Scotch fun of W. Ralston. 

Everything appertaining to the sea and ships have surely never 
been handled with more knowledge and skill than by J. Nash and 
W. L. Wyllie, or architecture with greater ability than has, been 
shown by H. W. Brewer and Herhert Railton. 

The fair sex have their champions and worthy exponents in 
George Du Maurier and Arthur Hopkins. These two draughtsmen 
can challenge the world to depict beauty and grace with fewer lines, 
lighter touch, or simpler methods ; whilst the children (those most 
irritating and ever changing models) have been most happily treated 
in their every mood by the pencils of Robert Barnes, C. J. Staniland, 
Adrien Marie, and ‘* Mars.” 

Of all subjects, perhaps, those connected with animals and 
sport appeal to the largest class of Britons : of these the reader who 
has time to turn over the leaves of our forty odd volumes will find 


an abundant variety faithfully depicted by Burton Barber, John - 


Charlton, Frank Dadd, Corbould, Dollman, and Percy Macquoid. 
Yet most of these latter names can scarcely be confined to these 
limits, as their owners are able and willing at a pinch to tackle 
any subject from a Royal marriage to a costermonger’s supper, 
whilst for downright uncompromising faithful studies from life none 
have excelled the masterly work of Paul Renouard. ~ 

The devoted and dashing band of artists who are termed familiarly 
war-correspondents, who carry their lives in their hands whilst 
pursuing their occupations, are well known, foremost among them 
being Sydney Hall, C. E. Fripp, and Frederick Villiers, 

Many others who have done, and will yet do, signal service, I have 
omitted to name, but it would ill become me, myself an old hand at 
engraving on wood, not to remember that all the work of this band 
of artistic talent has been translated by the engraver before being 
seen by the public. It is to their skill, patience, artistic knowledge, 
and devotion, that we are able to make so fair a show when the 
weekly issues reach the completed stage. Foremost among a small 
army of labourers in this field, I should record the names of Charles 
Roberts, Horace Harral, F. Uhlrich, and the pupils of the 
Graphic School of Wood Engraving. 

WILUAM L. THOMAS 


ae 


GREGORY, A.R.A., 
Somof_an engineer in the P. and 
O. Co.'s Service, was born at South- 
‘ol~ ampton in 1850. At first he was in 


MR. ARTHUR HOPKINS, 
2UR HOPKINS, 


Was born on December, goth 
1847, and educated at Lancing ¢ 4 


lege. Fora time he was engaged the P. an Co.'s i 

1 ; : : 0. ras - 

in commercial pursuits, but having b aving, an ray ine Oltice 
astrong natural taste for Art, he to London, studied at South 
abandoned the City for Heatherley's K Ington, exhibited his first pic 


School of Art, afterwards becoming 
a student at the Royal Academy, 
whete he has sinee frequently exhi- 
bited. Most of his work, however, 
has appeared in books and in Ths 
Graphic, and at the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, of which 
he was elected an Assogiate in'1876, 


ture at the Dudley Gallery, pre- 
sently became a regular member of 

‘ke Graphic artistic staff, and in 
1873 was elected _a member of the 

ater-Colour Institute. From 
1876 he was regarded as an artist of 
established reputation. He was 
clected an A.R.A. in 1883. 
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MR. PERCY MACQUOID, R.L, 
the well-known artist rin Brewer, the historian, was barn 


at Oxford in 1836, educated at Nur- 
wich and at King's College, Londiin, 


MR, HENRY W. BREWE2, 
Son of the late Professor J. Sher- 


born in 1852, and educstea . i 
dat King’s Col- and studied Art under G. C. Stars 
ligt re an 1870 he entered field and William Warren. He 


exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1862, he executed water-colour puint- 
ings of the Frognal Mausoleum for 
Her Majesty, and he is a recognised 
authority on Medixval Architec- 
ture. For The Graphic Mr, Brewer 
has executed many bird's-eye views 
of great towns,and many illustrated 
supplements. 


Heatherley’s, and in 1872, was 
elected a” student of the Royal 
Academy, where, he has fre uently 
exhibited. Mr. Macquoid, who 
began as an animal-painter, and 
exhibited his first, picture at, the 
Dudley Gallery when only four- 
teen years of age, is a member of 
the Water-Colour Institute. 


A ROUND IN A GONDOLA 


I BELIEVE there are few greater pleasures to be found in Europe 
than a round in a gondola on a bright spring or autumn morning 
after breakfast—such a breakfast as will sustain one’s admiration 
and sympathy for places of interest and beauty until luncheon-time. 
L have noticed that many English people,who adopt the Continental 
system of beginning the day on a cup of coffee and a piece of bread- 
and-butter, get impatient, uninterested, and often thoroughly dis- 
agreeable about 11.30. In fact, it is better to give them up alto- 

ether from this hour until four o’clock in the afternoon. 

Starting from the Great Basin of St. Mark, opposite the Ducal 
Palace, we turn into the Canal between the Palace arld the Prison 
(the situation has been mentioned before), and dash underneath the 
Bridge of Sighs. The gondoliers are fresh, and make this gloomy 
part echo the splashing of their oars. The architecture of the Palace 
is simply exquisite on this side ; in fact, along the whole length of this 
canal there is beauty enough in variety. 

At the top, where we turn, there isa very fine ‘basso relievo,” 
representing an angel holding an orb, It is set up high in the wall 
of the house on the right. The gondoliers have their own history 
concerning everything of this kind in Venice. I inquired of one 
once concerning this. ‘‘Once upon a time,” he said, ‘‘the Devil 
was in that house, and the inmates called the rector of the parish to 
their assistance, who chased him from basement to attic, the Devil 
finally bolting through the wall, leaving ahole. The owner of the 
house repaired it with that ‘basso reliévo.’” I saw a gondolier 
once telling this ‘‘ cock-and-bull” story by gesticulation. They are 
masters of the art. 

On we go, round the corner to the right, in the direction of San 
Giovanni e Paolo. There is a deal of shouting and splashing, as 
arrangements have to be made in advance with approaching craft 
round the many corners, to avoid discomfiture. Arriving at the 
Canal of San Giovanni e Paolo, we are al once struck with the 
Sagade of the Scuola San Marco (now the City Hospital), so exqui- 
site in colour and design. We are soon opposite the Campo, and 
the greatest, possibly, of all equestrian statues—that of General 
Colleoni, as majestic in the sunshine as he is impressive in the light 
of the moon; but to appreciate the statue thoroughly bright grey 
weather is the best, when its wonderful details can be enjoyed in 
comfort and ease. On the steps of the Campo is the usual man 
with the boat-hook (gauzer), who seems perfectly dumbfoundered 
at our not stopping. He points towards the church, but our front 
gondolier detaches a hand and shakes a finger—a negative gesticu- 
lation that settles and explains éverything in Venice. ‘ 

We are soon out in the Lagune, the aspect is north, and ina 


. blaze of sunshine strong enough to modify the vile impression the 


brand-new meaningless architecture of the cemetery always makes 
on right-minded people, when seen close. We turn to the left, 
along the Fondamenta Nuove, and soon have the Cemetery out of 
our vision. We have the most picturesque end of the Island of Murano 
and the mountains beyond ; in fact, sometimes we might be in a great 
lake at their feet. This end of the Fondamenta Nuove is delight[ully 
sympathetic in colour; there ‘is not a new brick or bit of fresh 
plaster to be seen. I might almost say the same of the canals that 
turn into the city from here. Between the Ponte Panada and the 
Ponte Dona we arrive at a spot that should cause emotion in the 
artistic breast, because here, 320 years ago, we might have saluted 
the venerable Titian in his garden (there was no Fondamenta 
Nuove then) where it is recorded he held his August picnics, The 
working people held theirs every Monday in October on the 
neighbouring islands, and do so still at the Lido. We can very 


MR. C, J. STANILAND, R.I., 
Was born at Hull fifty-four years 


MR. RANDOUEH CALDE- 
Was born at Chester in 1846, He “ago, and received his Art education 


atthe Birmingham Schoel of Art, 
and at South Kensington, Heather- 
ley's, and the Royal Academy 
Schools. He first exhibited at tne 
Royal Society of Artists, Birming: 
ham, Mr Staniland is the ent Ue 
siastic cyclist whom our rea er: 

krow under the mom-de-guerré 0! 
“The Skipper.” His first drawing 
for The Graphic was made before 
the paper started, and he has deen 
a regular contributor to it for som 

fifteen years 


wasat first a bank clerk at Manches- 
ter, but showing strong artistic ten- 
dencies he abandoned business. He 
Ringe areputation .by illustrating 

ashington Irving's “Old Christ- 
mas" and" Bracebridge Hall,” and 
made a great hit with his “ Nursery 
Picture Books,” and with the many 
humorous | illustrations which he 
contributed to The Graphic. Though 
delicate, he was fond of hunting, and 
devoted to dogs and horses. He 
died in Florida, February rath, 1886, 
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MR. WILLIAM RALSTON 


Was born in 1841, and reared in 
Glasgow. Leaving school at the 
age of twelve, he was in turn a 
warchouse-boy, a gold-digger in 
Australia, a. photographer's assis- 
tant, and a labourer ina vineyard, 
finally returning home to settle 
down seriously asa photographer, 
in which capacity he has been em- 
ployed by Her Majesty. When 
about thirty, he took to drawing, 
and after doing some ill-paid work 
for publishers was introduced. to 
The Graphic, for which he has 
worked hard ever since. 


ERT HERKOMER, 
MR. HUBERT A 


Born at Waal, Bavaria, 1819, was 
the son of a wood-carver, Who emi- 
eated first to America, then to 
england, Hubert was educated at 
the Art S hool, Southampton, and 
at South Kensington, He exhibited 
nt the Dudley Gallery in 1868, and 
joined the Water-Colour Institute in 
1871. His great success, The Last 
Muster,” painted in 1875, was 
founded on a drawing of his which 
appeared in| The Graphic, He was 
wiected A.R.A, in, 1879, and has 


founded a School of Attat Bushey, 
Herts. 


THE GRAPHIC 


MR. JOHN CHARLTON 


Was born at Bamburgh, North- 
untberland, in 1849, and Tedrned to 
draw at the Newcastle School of 
Art, About 1875 he came to Lon- 
don, and received lessons in paint- 
ing from Mr. J, D. Watson. Mr, 
Charlton, who is_a, member of the 
Royal Society of British Artists and 
the Institute of Painters in Oil, has 

; exhibiled at the Royal Acadeniy 
(chiefly equestrian portraits) since 
1870, He painted the Great Jubilve 
keview, 1887, and is now engaged on 
a companion picture of the Jubilee 
Procession—both for Her Majesty. 


MR. JOSEPH NASH, RI, 

Like so many other draughits- 
men, comes of an artistic stock. 
He ts the son of Mr. Joseph Nazh, 


a member of the Royal Society ot 
Painters in Water-Colours, whose 

Mansions of England in | the 
Olden ‘Time" is, perhaps, his best- 
remembered work, Mr. Nash, jis, 
who, is a member of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours, has been _a regular contri- 
butor to Zhe Graphic from the very 
ficst, and his vizorous studies of 
shipping are doubtless familiar to 
our reasers, 


MR. C. W. WYLLIE, 

Like his brother, represented in 
the next portrait, is one of those 
artists who go down to the sea in 
ships, and is more at home afloat 
than ashore. Many of the nautical 
pictures which have appeared in 7he 
Graphic during the last few years 
are from Mr, Charles Wyilie's 
spirited brush, His river-scene 

Twilight” at this year’s Academy 
may also be remembered. Like his 
brother again, Mr. Wyllie has, we 
believe, earned other honours, hav- 
ing saved life, at sea on at least one 
occasion. 


easily fix where Titian’s garden was—abont a hundred yards from 
the Ponte Dona. That which at the present time represents his house, 
stands about the same distance over the buildings in front, but I 
don’t suppose there is much of the original about its; a little of 
something, perhaps ; they use up a deal of old material rebuilding in 
Venice. ‘rhe well in the little courtyard must lave seen Titian often. 
The neighbourhood has changed. a good deal since Titian’s time, but 
the view that he must have enjoyed of his native mountains has not 
changed. At the Ponte Dona rises the Monastery and Church 
of the Gesuiti, the fegade of which is surmounted by a crowd 
of boisterous emblematic figures that don’t improve on closer 
acquaintance—a rowdy lot. 

The Fendamenta abruptly ends a little further on at a large sheet 
of water which makes a sort of harbour for plank rafts and heavy 
timber. It answered the same purpose in Titian’s time. The rafts 
are broken up here, and the planks taken to the many-magazines in 
Venice. They are made up far away in the River Piavé, which 
communicates with the Lagune by a canal in the north-east, Making 
our way round the rafts, we enter the canal of Madonna de] Orto—one 
of these very interesting waterways, which run parallel to the Lagune 
for some distance, and turn into it near the railway. This Madonna 
del Orto Canal has some pretty palaces along its single side-walk 
(Fondamenta)—there are gardens and poor fisher-folk on the other. 
‘At the church we turn off into the middle canal. The church of 
Madonna del Orto has a very pretty Gothic fagade, and a guide- 
book informs visitors that it is “much extolled by connoisseurs,” 
The campanile is certainly one of the most beautiful in Venice. 
Entering the middle canal we are soon amongst Venetian outdoor 
life—the people are poor enough, work very hard, and seem happy 
over it. The bead-stringers sing glees ; the voices are a little rough 
perhaps, but they keep excellent ume. : Saag 

Uere is a spot, perhaps more interesting than the site of Tilian’s 
garden because we are opposite Tintoretto’s house, with nothing to 
Duild up or pull down in our imagination. If he could see it now, 
perhaps it would occur to him to have it “ done up.” It has sur- 
vived many a neighbouring palace ; its immediate neighbours now 
are but poor dwellings, At Tintoretto’s death it passed from son 
to daughter, and her descendants (according to Dr. Tassini, 
in his ‘*Cariosita Veneziane ”} own it at the present fime. At one 
corner is a quaint Eastern figure with an immense turban. There 
is another close by, at the corner of the Campo dei Mori, dressed in 
Greek costume. These figures are well-known all over Venice—the 
Greek one as Sior Antanio Rioba, and the one at Tintoretto’s as Fatti 
eParoli. The cause of Sior Antonio’s name being handed down 
to posterity has been very likely forgotten some hundreds of years. 
Certainly he is a joke the Venetians are never tired of. He is 
known io have been one of three brothers who came to Venice at 
the end of the fifteenth century from one of the Grecian islands, 
They were wealthy and settled in this neighbourhood. Antonio 
must have been a very popular man in the parish. | On that great 
festival, All Fools’ Day, victims are sacrificed in Venice as in 
England, and many a green countryman has been sent with a neat- 
looking parcel containing rubbish, addressed to ‘*Sior Antonio 
Rioba, Fondamenta dei Mori,” and received by the whole neigh- 
bourhood with acclamation, '* Fatti e Paroli ; 
must have been christened by some local wag who kept the joke to 
himself. 

A not at all unpleasant smell of b 
discloses a barge- mending yard. 
about. Beyond this, on the Fondamenta, 
ago spared two-very beautiful Gothic doorways—on 
upin the wall, the other forms the entrance to a courty: 


oiling tar in the neighbourhood 
Its blackness sets off the colour 
the destroyer many years 
e is bricked 
ard, This is 
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MR FRANK HOLL, R.Ay 

Son of Francis Holl. A R.A, the 
eminent engraver, was born in_1845, 
and became a student at the Roya 
Academy, where his first picture 
was exhibited in 1864, while in 1869 
he gained the travelling studentship 
for painting. His earlier pictures 
were. chiefly of a sad_or pathetic 
cast, but latterly he confined t imself 
to portrait-painting, in W hich _he 
obtained the highest, distinction. 
Some admirable drawings by hm 
have appeared in The Graph ic. He 
was elected A.R.A. in 1378, and 
R.A. in 1883, He died Aug, 11th, 1888, 


, Ase G. DURAND 

Has been continuously connected 
with The Graphic from the begi 
sung of its career, In its very e: 
est’ number one of his drawings 
‘appeared, and he has been a con- 
stant contributor to its pages ever 
snee. Perhaps his strongest pont 
ty his able delineation of State cere- 
monies, in which his, power of 
sracetul grovp:ng is utilised to the 
ay . M. Durand has painted seve- 
a’ pictures for Her Majesty. 


» (Deeds and Words) . 


rather a sad neighbourhood altogether, as there is a large amount of 
good Venetian architecture in all its exquisite variety in ruin. Some 
buildings were never finished, others converted to strange uses— 
the Abbazia, containing a fine old courtyard with a /aggia, and untila 
year or two ago a refuge for poor families, is npw a small-pox 
hospital. The great Church of the Miscricordia is a flax-store. 
With one exception—the Small-pox Hospital—the much abused 
present generation of Venetians have no responsibility for these 
changes ; but all this part of Venice must sooner or later undergo a 
great change. It has been waiting for it at least a hundred years. 
It is a pleasant part, in which one's thoughts can run wild. I think 
gondoliers are ashamed of it. They certainly will not go there 
unless ordered. One was heard to say that ‘(It was not 2 part for 
ladies or gentlemen.” Such an admission will always excite the 
wildest curiosity in the artistic mind. We are very soon in the 
Grand Canal, described in a little English guide-book, written by a 
Venetian, as ‘* The finest street in Venice, and one of the finest in 
the world, paved with water, with a row of palaces on each side of 
it.” A very correct description. 

One cannot help feeling sorry that the penny steamers are now a 
necessity, and pay well, In this neighbourhood the ordinary ones 
are supplemented by one that runs from the Rialto to the mainland. 
Notwithstanding the assurances of the gondoliers ‘ that it is the 
steamer’s business to keep out of the way,” one cannot help feeling a 
desire to participate in the responsibility. The turn at the Rialto is 
a nasty, fidgetty spot when in a gondola. The steamers are still 
assailed with volleys of abuse at every ferry they pass, as fresh as on 
the day of their inauguration. Gondolicrs are slow to take in a new 
thing—they have adopted nothing new this century. 

From the Rialto there are two short cuts to the Piazzetta, at the 
mouth of the Grand Canal, but it is amusing to take out a guide- 
book, and read out the names of the palaces on the Grand Canal, 


and still there will be a little time to spare before luncheon. 
Henry Woops 


> 
RURAL NOTES 


THE SEASON, Weather of arctic severity came upon us just 
before the close of what would otherwise have ranked as one of 
the mildest of Novembers, The arrival of intense cold was 
reported from Eastern Russia as early as the 8th of the month, 
but it is only occasionally that the westward march of winter 
proceeds so rapidly as it has dong this year. The cold reported in 
North Russia, 28 degrees below zero, has not been rivalled here, of 
course, yet we have had some severe records, including 11 degrees 
of frost. in London, 1§ degrees at Cambridge, and 9 at Oxford. 
Snow has fallen in a very irregular fashion, but little being reported 
in Russia, while in Scotland, in the North down to Derbyshire, and 
in Kent and Sussex, a heavy snow-fall has teen recorded. The 
Yorkshire Wolds are almost impassable, and many hundreds of 
sheep have been frozen. 

Tie BIRDS have felt the weather very severely, as they always 
do when the cold arrives without. much warning. Luckily it is a 
good year for berries. Several flocks of seagulls, driven inland by 
the severe weather along the coast, have come as far up river as 
Battersea. Others have been seen at Windsor, and hundreds of 
plover, snipe, and ducks may be seen along the upper reaches of 
the Thames, the minor waters, a as ponds, marshes, and rivulets, 
being closed to them by snow and Ice. 

FaaM-WORK is pturalls at a standstill, but the November 

“sowings previous to the 23th had been brisk, and October-sown 
grass was almost too forward. Heavy land was in excellent order 


A MR. FRANK DADD,R.L, 
@ratvings con- Was born in London in rst, and 
es, Tesides 
is well- 
news- 
@ribute 


is excellence, as : 
to his excelle ig paid: ley Gallery in 1871; in. 1884 he was 


studied Art at the South Kensing- 
ton and Royal Academy Schools, at 
the latter of which he gained a 
Silver Medal for drawing from_the 


papers and magazin' life. He first exhibited at the Dud- 


these publications, is paid: 
Blowitz in ‘his article upon F 
jiustrated papers, printed in another 
column, Af. Marie was a pupil of 
ht. Emile Bayard, whose style he 
frecuently recalls in his drawings. 


elected: a member. of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours, becoming a member of the 
Tnstitute of Painters in Oit Colours 
four years ater, His regular 
connection with The Graphic dates 
from 1835. 


before the Ist, and farmers it is 
to be hoped embraced the oppor- 
tunity which no longer exists. 
PLOUGHING MATCHES have 
been a feature of November in 
the country. It is a good sign 
that these contests, which are at 
once of extreme antiquity and of 
the most modern utility, seem 
to be flourishing, The Hereford 
Times last week had six columns 
devoted to them in_ the four 
counties of Hereford, Worcester, 
Gloucester, and Monmouth. The 
gatherings interest the peasantry, 
are being watched by farm bailiffs 
as well as by their masters, and 
come at a time also when the 
local gentry are “at home” for 
hunting, and are consequently 
able to attend. At Ludlow 


ploughing-match, a good type of: 


the whole class, there were nine 
entries for single ploughs and 
two horses abreast, and others 
for three horses and a driver. 
Some of the prizes were for men, 
others for bays ; and in addition 
to these, prizes were awarded for 


the best crop of Swedish turnips | 


of not Jess than six acres, the 
quality of the soil and the way the 
whole crop had been managed 
being also taken into account by 
the judges: ; 
DEEP-CULTIVATION, that is 
to say subsoil ploughing, is, says 
Mr. H. Evershed, a dangerous 


deceit. He quotes Sir John Lawes } 


in his favour, and he also has the 
countenance of the Fiedd, “In 
the days of profitable corn-farm- 
ing, many people were ruined by 
the expenses of deep-cultivation. 


Even if it increased the active ! 
plant-food of the soil instead of | 


burying it beyond reach, the same 
result might be more economi- 


cally produced by direct manuring | 
of the land. Plants feed chiefly | 
at the surface, and, even in the ; 


case of open soils, abundantly 
aérated, the mass of roots, alike 
in pastures and in arable lund, 
diminishes rapidly from the sur- 
face and for that reason dung 
should be ploughed under with 
a shallow furrow.” In ordinary 
farming, however, a deep furrow 
in autumn is desirable for obtain- 
ing sufficient tilth in the fallow- 
ing of heavy land. 


MR. BURTON BARBER 

Is one of the most popular of 
English animal-painters. For some 
years the print-shop windows con- 
tained little else than reproductions 
of his charming studies of children 
and animals, together with those 
of his numerous imitators, Onc 
of his best-known pictures in this * 
connection was his “Order of the 
Rath,” which was reproduced in 
the Christmas Number of The 
Graghic, 1883. But Mr, Barber is 
by no means limiled in range to 
subjects of this character, as his 
pictures at the Academy and else- 
where indicate, 
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MR, W. L.WYLLIE, A.F.A, 


Tue well-known marine-painter, 
was born in 18st, in Albany Street, 
London, and received his, Art+ 
education at Heatherley’s School 
of Art, Newman Street, and at 
the Royal Academy Schools., His 
first Academy picture was exhibited 
in 1868, and in the following year he 

ined the ‘Turner Medal, At the 

aris Exhibition of 1889 he received 
aGold Medal for water-colour, an’ 
a Silver Medal for etching, and in 
the course of the same von he was 
elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, 


MR. HERBERT JOHNSON 


Was a student. of the Royal 
Academy, where he won seve al 
prizes and a life-studentship, when, 
Some twenty yeIrs ago, he began to 
draw for The Graphic. As Special 
Artist he accompanied the Prince af 
Wales to India, recetving the Indian 
Medal at the Prince's hands, ant 
afterwards painting several Indian 
pictures for the Prince and h’s 
friends, which were hung at, the 
Academy. In 1883 he went to Egypt 
as one of our Special Artists, and 
he designed the War Correspondents’ 
Memorial in St. Pauls Cathedral. 


MR, FREDERIC VILLIERS 

Mave his name.and fame as War 
Correspondent for | The Graphic 
during the Russo-Turkish War, 
when his coolness in jotting down 
in his note-book the salient features 
of a fight raging round him was 
quickly remarked. He was. after- 
wards present on our behaifat the 
Bombardment of Alexandria, and 
accompanied the Expedition to 
King John of Abyssinia and the 
March to Khartoum. Mr, Villiers 
has of late years taken to lecturing 
on his experiences, and has been 
very successful in his undertaking. 


MR. R. BARNES, A.R.WSS., 
Was born in 3849, and educated 


at St, Thomas's, arterhouse, at 
Leigh's School of Art, Newman 
Street, and under Mr, W. L. 
Thomas, to whom he _ was appren- 
ticed in 1856. ‘I'he illustrations to 

Margaret Denzil's History,” in 
Cornhill were his first. published 
work, and he first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1873. Three 
years later he became an Associate 
of the Royal Water-Colour Society. 
His work met with recognition at 
the Edinburgh Exhibition, 1886, and 
the Adelaide Exhib:tion, 1887. 
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er—probably of an exceptionally verdant type—believing that because he was on African soil lions 
into the flats around the city, under the impression that he could easily get some lion-shooting. It 
for the truth of which, however, we do not vouch. A diminutive Bushman, 
He then proceeded to the desert, got on’ the “spoor” (track) of a 
N.B.—The reader will observe the “side-show” of a puff-adder 


THERE isa story current in Cape Town that on a certain occasion a passeng 
must be plentiful, immediately upon landing from the steamer took his gun \ a 
was to a visitor of this sort that the farmer depicted in the first sketch is narrating a lion-yarn, 
having resolved to go lion-hunting, prepared his weapons, which consisted of a pointed stick and some clay. 
lion, and had the satisfaction of seeing the King of Beasts about to spring upon an unfortunate antelope. [ 
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swallowing a frog.] As soon as the lion had eaten his fill, he laid himself down to sleep undera stunted thorn-tree. Presently the watchful little Bushman crept alongside 
of the sleeping beast, noiselessly made a hole in the earth with the pointed end of his stick, and gently inserting the tuft.and tip of the animal’s tail into the cavity, 
made it fast by stamping it firmly down with the clay, well-driven home by the butt-end of the stick. The diminutive man of nerve now wound himself up for a fearful yell, 


which he delivered full into the ear of sleepmg Majesty. The lion, springing up scared and alarmed, at onze dislocated his spine, and fell a helpless prey to the delighted 
Bushman.—Our engravings are from sketches made by Major-General H. G, Robley. : : 
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AN EDITOR'S VISITORS’ 


*T"HE EDITOR probably suffers more than any other professional 
T man from the visits of people whom he has no desire to see, 
but who’ are eager for a personal: interview with himself, In 
this respect, therefore, his ideal 
of bliss lies in the two polysyl- 
labic words, inaccessibility and 
invisibility. In the case of an 
« extensive -and~ highly-organised: 


the first of these two substantives. 
Let us give an example, You 
want to see the editor, or one of 
the editors, for in such an esta- 
blishment there are- often. several 
of them. But you have learnt 
from private sources that the name 
of the particular editor whom you 


son, and so, with your manuscript 
either in your hand or somewhere 
concealed about your person, you 
climba steep narrowstaircase until 
your progress is arrested bya sort 
of sentry-box, wherein sits an un- 
dersized, but preternaturally intel- 
ligent, youth. He has a manneras if the name of Johnson was entirely 
foreign to his ear ; nevertheless he is fairly civil, and after inspecting 
your card, and holding a colloquy with an invisible person through 
a flexible tube, he hands you over to a commissionaire, The 
military hero, after conducting you along several passages, suddenly 
says, ‘‘In here, sir,” and ushers you into a small room containing 
nothing but a desk, two chairs, and a rather ancient map of London. 
You inspect the map for about five minutes, when the door againn 
opens, and in comes an elderly gentleman in spectacles, who asks 
you to be seated, and listens to your statement with patience and 
courtesy. You say to yourself, ‘' What a nice fellow Marmaduke 
Johnson is!” Unfortunately, however, this is not Johnson at all, 
but only his deputy, man 
“Your manuscript shall have Mr. Johnson’s best attention. He 
then bows, touches a bell, the inexorable commissionaire appears 
instantly, like an Arabian Nights’ genie, and in another two minutes 
you are politely marched off the premises, without having even 
seen the great man’s coat-skirts. This is a specimen of the 
Inaccessible Editor, and a very enviable mortal he is, in this 
respect. Me 

But, as spacious premises and a large and well-trained: staff of 
subordinates are required to render an editor triumphantly in- 
accessible, some editors, who do not possess these advantages, 
strive, often with indifferent success, to render themselves invisible. 
Some accomplish this by notifying to their would-be interviewers 
that they are to be seen on Fridays between 4 and 6 P.M., and by 
taking care always to be absent on those afternoons ; while others 
have a couple of doors to their den, and when they hear in the 
outer office the voice of a well-remembered bore they bolt incon- 
tinently through the inner doorway down the staircase, and hide 
themselves until the bore’s patience is exhausted, and he reluctantly 
departs. 

Such subterfuges as these, however, are, as above hinted, of little 
avail, and the writer of these lines can fairly say that for many 
years he was one of the most accessible editors on this planet. 


MR. ARTHUR LOCKER 


This easiness of access was not due to his personal amiability, but. 


to the force of circumstances. When 7#e Graphic was first started, 
and for years afterwards, the office space for the editorial staff was 
very limited, the premises being largely occupied by engravers, and, 
as there was only an outer-office between the staircase and the 
editorial sanctum at the back, anybody could march up from the 
Strand—which is not a very secluded thoroughfare—and get at all 
events within earshot of the unlucky editor. Consequently, it has 
been his lot to confabulate with a multitude of people whom he had 
no wish to see at all. 

Though usually a bit of a bore, through being the slave of an 
overmastering idea, the inventor was hy no means the least inte- 
resting of an editor’s interviewers. He had discovered an infallible 
aérial machine, or a simple apparatus for saving life at sea, or an 
automatic piece of mechanism for checking the alleged delinquen- 
cies of omnibus conductors, and, as he often brought models with 
him, which worked most satisfactorily (in the office), he used to get 
a little crowd of admirers round him, and be the innocent means of 
wasting a good deal of the office time. A far commoner and less 
welcome visitor was the literary aspirant. Sometimes he was of a 
breathless and impatient disposition, expecting the much-enduring 
editor to decide instantaneously on the merits of a portly MS., 
which it would take an hour to gallop through. Sometimes ‘‘ he ” 
wasa ‘‘she,” and brought poetry, which she insisted on reading 
aloud, and occasionally grew so friendly and confidential as to 
request the editor to suggest emendations. Ladies often say that in 
their efforts for literary recognition they are handicapped by their 
sex. This isa mistake: it is all the other way. Women, if: fairly 
good-looking and pleasant-mannered, can get an editor to bestow 
favours on them which, the circumstances being the same, he would 
not bestow ona man. He will sit up at night reading their novels 
in MS., and, when conscientiously compelled to reject them, will 
very often get no thanks for the trouble he has taken. 

_ Then, besides the literary aspirants who desire to add to their 
incomes by contributing to his newspaper, the editor is wont to have 
a good many visitors who have no special object in calling, save 
that they find themselves in his neighbourhood, and want to kill an 
idle half-hour. As these are people with whom he has more or 
less private acquaintance outside the office, he is loth to refuse them 
admission, and yet sometimes they prove to be bores of the first 
magnitude. It is a bad sign when they begin :—‘‘ Now, I know 
you're a busy.man, so I won’t detain you five minutes.” This was 


the invariable formula of a most genial and courteous old gentle- 


man who rarely stayed less than half an hour, and who once 
endeavoured to impress the editor with a sense of his personal 
attractiveness by saying, ‘It isn’t every day you meet a man who 
was third cousin to Lord Byron, and who went to school within a 
stone’s throw of Sir Walter Scott.” Another terrible bore was an 
estimable old Indian officer, who, when the exhausted editor rose 
from his chair, hoping that his visitor would take the hint and depart, 
used to rise also, and advance upon the editor, talking all the time 
with deadly fluency, till that poor man was literally pinned into a 
corner. 

_ Thus far, the people mentioned, though they might be bores and 
time-wasters, have all been quiet and respectable. But more 
objectionable characters sometimes penetrate within the office 
precincts, Only a few weeks ago a middle-aged lady of eccentric 
aspect came upstairs, saying, ‘‘ Want shee editor.” She would 
‘rot be satisfied with subordinates, she declared. When at length 
the editor made his appearance she had gone off into an alcoholic 
doze in an arm-chair. Being aroused, she stared at hun, “sisted 
that he was not the editor, and after some altercation stumbled 
grumbling down the stairs into the Strand. She was last seen 
zigzagging along Essex Street, followed by an admiring posse of 
small boys. On another occasion, a man, who appeared both sober 
and respectable, got into the office, but while there was seized with 
anattack of delirium tremens, He howled and shrieked at the snakes 


- they remain in the half-light of the passage. 
concern, it is possible to achieve . 


- Scotchman, a series of distresse 


wish to see is Marmaduke John- 


for presently the elderly gentleman says: ¢ 
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and the demons which he saw round the walls, and was got rid of 


with no small difficulty. : a 
These two are exceptional cases; but there is one class of visitor 


i is i-genteel askers 
which is common enough, that is, the class of semi-g é 
foralms, They send ia hotes to the editor, neatly written and wel 
expressed, setting forth how they have been in the poaenaliss yd 
fession, but that their health has broken down, they have been : 
hospital, and now need a few shillings ie enable ae “ aes A 
i iv . se poor wretches do not come boldly ior\ i 
their native place. These p Ee ee als 


decent, but rather shabby, ‘and truth cumpels the statement that often, 


but not always, they emit that unmistakeable wine- S ¢ 
which betraye ihe habitual soaker. They depart with a pepe y 
cheerful alacrity upon the presentation of a very small piece of si ce) 
thereby suggesting that they are following au habitual avocatio 

rather than entreating for aid in a special emergency. It is Lhe 
too, that they form a sort of brotherhood. If you relieve a distresse 

4d Scotchmen will successively make 
asimilar appeal within the course of a few weeks, and the same 
with the other nationalities, Sometimes their manner 15 So plausible, 
and their get-up so respectable, that the editor is completely taken 
in. A gentleman speaking with a strong American accent once 
sought an interview. The editor imagined from his opening words 
that he was the representative of some Transatlantic publisher who 
wished to negotiate the simultaneous publication of a novel. 
Hy degrees the cloven foot came out. The visitor spoke of 
pecuniary difficulties and pressing want, and eventually uitted the 
office the possessor of Mr, Snagsby’s invariable remedy in such 
cases—half-a-crown. ArtrHur LocKER 
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THE WORLD IN 1869 AND 1890 


Durine the last twenty-one years, the Western World has 
passed through one of the most striking and momentous periods of 
its history. Movements which had been begun at an earlier time 
have led to decisive results of vast significance, and we have seen 
the uprising of new forces, the full meaning of which cannot yet be 
precisely determined. yao 

By far the most important landmark of the period is the wars 
between France and Germany, which broke out in the summer of 
1870, and went on during the greater part of the following winter. 
The immediate occasion of. this tremendous struggle was one of 
slight importance, but its real causes lay far below the surface, and 
it was inevitable that sooner or later they should provoke a conflict. 
For more than a century there had been growing up in the most 
active minds in Germany a desire for the unity of their country—a 
unity which should at once gratify patriotic sentiment and serve as a 
guarantee for the maintenance of the highest national interests. 
By the war of 1866 this wish had in part been fulfilled, and the 
Germans looked forward with confidence to the time when their 
aspirations would be completely: realised. Their success aroused 
the jealousy of France, which felt.that her position as the leading 
Power on the Continent was being seriously threatened; and the 
war of 1870-71 was undertaken because she was resolved that her 
supremacy should, if possible, be asserted and made secure. ‘I'he 
result was such defeat and humiliation as France had never before 
experienced. She lost Alsace and a part of Lorraine, Germany 
became a united Empire, and the centre of gravity in the political 
affairs of Europe was shilted from.Paris to Berlin. 

The only other great war of the period was that which Russia 
carried on with Turkey in 1877-78. ‘This struggle marked a most 
important stage in the series of events connected with the Eastern 
Question, Ky the Treaty of San: Stefano Russia imposed on 
Turkey conditions of peace which were regarded as inadmissible by 
various other Powers, especially by Austria and England. These 
conditions were seriously modified by the Congress of Berlin, 
through whose labours Europe was saved from the horrors of fresh 
international stri‘e. Servia was whclly emancipated from Turkish 
suzerainty ; Bosnia and Herzegovina, while remaining nominally 
subject to the Porte, were really transferred to Austria; Bulgaria 
became_a tributary Principality ; and Eastern Roumelia was made 
a semi-independent province, with a Christian Governor appointed 
by the Sultan. Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia have since been 
united, but their union was effected irregularly, and has not received 
the sanction of the Russian Government, which has done every- 
thing in its power to check the development of the Bulgarian 
nationality. ; ; 

Russia was deeply aggrieved by the part played by Germany in 
the Congress of Berlin, and her hostility became so marked that 
Prince Bismarck, fearing lest his country might be attacked simul- 
taneously on its eastern and western borders, began to look about 
for new ineans of defence. Happily, in the war of 1866 his counsels 
had been so moderate that mortal offence had not been given to 
the defeated State ; so that there was nothing to prevent the growth 
of intimate relations between Austria and Germany. An alliance 
between them was concluded in 1878, and it has not only continued 
to exist, but is even more firmly rooted to-day than it was twelve 
years ago. With the cordial approval of the mass of the Italian 
people, who dreaded French aggression, Italy was induced to 
associate herself with the Central European Powers ; and the Triple 
Alliance has been fur some years one of the most potent guarantees 
for the maintenance of peace. 

It cannot be said that the effects of the two great wars of the 
period have exercised a tranquillising influence on Europe. France 
still broods over the memory of her losses; and Russia watches for 
an opportunity of recovering the advantages of which she was 
deprived by the Treaty of Berlin. The consequence is that the 
world is constantly being alarmed by rumours as to impending con- 
flicts ; and every important nation feels itself bound to be as strong 
as the strongest of its neighbours and rivals. 
of mankind have there been such enormous military and naval 
forces as those which are now kept in readiness for action, The 
existence of these forces is in itself a peril, for even war. may some 
day come to be regarded as a less intolerable evil than the endurance 


~ of crushing financial burdens, : 


As the period has advanced, the institutions of the German 
Empire have been firmly consolidated. For some time the ‘Cul- 
turkampf” excited bitter animosities, but it was found to be profit- 
less, and peace between the secular and spiritual authorities was 
gradually restored. Of infinitely more importance than this noisy 
struggle has been the steady advance of the Social- Democratic party, 
which has secured a remarkable hold on the working classes in the 
leading centres of ‘German industry. In the increasing power of 
Socialism Prince Bismarck saw the most formidable danger of the 
future, and he tried to meet it by a policy of stern repression on, the 
one hand, and by far-reaching social reform, on the other. During 
the lifetime of William I. the suprema .y of the great Chancellor 
was almost that of an absolute ruler, aad it was not shaken during 
the brief reign of the Emperor Frederick ; but William II., a man 
of strong individuality and abounding energy, found it impossible to 
share his authority even with the statesman who had played so com- 
manding a part in the accomplishment of national unity, Prince 
Bismarck had, therefore, to withdraw from public life, and the 
young Emperor became virtually his own Chancellor. William II. 
4 Seniteates py ea tee and sympathies of the new generation, and 

waits with interest t i i 
sAleidid opportune © see what use he will make of his 

France had scarcely emerged from the war with Germany when 


vaults odour ° 


Never in the history . 
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came involved in the short but terrific struggle betwee 
cle army and the Communists of Paris. During the wat ie 
Empire had been overthrown, and after the suppression of the 
Commune the country turned to the task of providing itself with 
new institutions. Notwithstanding the resolute opposition of the 
Royalists and Imperialists, the Republic was established. It has 
not been a conspicucus success, and a year ago many observers 
were of opinion that it would be destroyed by General Boulanger, 
Events have proved, however, that France prefers the Republican 


” to any other form of goverment, and that it depends chiefly on the 


Republicans themselves whether they shall continue to exercise 
power. ‘They have devoted much attention to the educational 
needs of the people, and the results attained by them in this dire. 
tion are perhaps the most solid and useful of their achievements. 

During the Franco-German War the Italian Government seized 
the opportunity to complete the work of Cavour and Garibaldi by 
taking possession of Kome. _ The Papacy has never ceased 1 
denounce what seemis to it a wicked act of spoliation ; but its com. 

Jaints have excited little sympathy in Italy or elsewhere, ‘The 
ftalians have found out that national greatness is not without i:, 
disadvantages, since it has imposed upon them the necessity of 
maintaining a powerful army and navy; but even the pressure of 
excessive taxation has not led to any dangerous outburst of popular 
discontent. 5 : ; 

In Austria-Hungary 2 profound emotion was stirred by the mys- 
terious death of the Crown Prince, but no other single event—apart 
from Austria’s relation to the Mastern Question—stands out very 

rominently, The Dual System, which was established shortly 
atone the beginning of our period, has, upon the whole, worked 
remarkably well, thanks mainly to the high personal qualities of 
the Emperor, The Czechs of Bohemia have been a cénstant source 
of trouble, but elsewhere much progress has been made towards 
the adjustment of the claims of the various nationalities of the 
Monarchy. ; 

Next to the war with Turkey, the assassination of Alexander If. 
has left the deepest mark on Russia. That event threw a painfuliy 
vivid light on the forces which were agitating Russian society. 
The present Czar, who has lived as much as possible in seclusion, 
has striven to crush the revolutionary party, and he has so far 
succeeded that comparatively little is now heard of the Nihilists. 
But he has not been strong enough to reform the administrative 


' system, the abuses of which are the source of most of his difficulties ; 


nor has he had sufficient confidence in his subjects to foster among 
them the spirit of freedom. The evils of the system of which he is 
the head have never been more strikingly displayed than in the 
revolting persecution of the Jews, against which the entire civilised 
world is now protesting. 

Twenty-one years ago Spain was in a state of violent com- 
motion, - Queen Isabella had been compelled to fly from the 
country, and. Don Carlos had taken advantage of the con- 
fusion to raise his standard in the Basque Provinces. Ama- 
deo, the son of the King of Italy, was raised to the Throne; 
but he soon became tired of his thankless task, and returned to his 
home. Then Republican institutions were tried, but no good 
came of the experiment, and, in 1874, Alphonso, Queen Isabella's 
son, became King. During his reign the Carlists were overcome, 
and the nation gradually accustomed itself to the methods of a 
constitutional Monarchy. Since King Alphonso’s death, Spain has 
been wisely ruled by the Queen, who acts as Regent during the 
minority of her son. 

In 1869 the United States had already almost recovered from the 
shock of the Civil War ; and during the intervening time nothing in 
the political history of the country-has excited more general interest 
than the recent passing of the M ‘Kinley Bill, and the swift punishment 
which overtook the party responsible for it. In South America there 
have been many small Revolutions, and one of some importance—the 
Revolution which led to the transformation of the Empire of Brazil 
into a Republic. A struggle between Chili and Peru, if it served 


‘no other useful purpose, at least gave experts an opportunity of 


studying the effects of various applications of physical science to 
naval warfare. 

In Asia the most striking events have been those associated with 
the sure and rapid extension of Russian power. In the history 
of India the period has been made memorable by the wir 
with Afghanistan, the annexation of Upper Burmah, and the gradual 
strengthening of the belief that England has little or nothing to 
fear from Russia’s progress towards her northern frontier. Japan 
has so steadily appropriated Western ideas that in spirit she is now 
a European rather than an Asiatic Power, and even China has 
become more accessible to the influences of the modern world. 

If we look back upon the period as a whole, perhaps the most 
remarkable of its characteristics is to be found, not in mere political 
changes, but in the extraordinary development of what is often 
called the Social problem. Inno previous age has so much interest 


- been manifested in schemes for the improvement of the material 


conditions of life among the poorer classes; and this feeling has 
been displayed with constantly-increasing strength, not in one or 
two countries only, but all over Christendom. Workmen demand 
that the profits of Capital shall be more equally divided, and almost 
everywhere the demand leads to frequent misunderstandings and 
quarrels between employers and employed. _It has led, too, to the 
rapid spread of Socialism, which is represented in every great com- 
munity by an enthusiastic, and more or less powerful, party. It is 
in some degree due to this movement that the idea of colonial 
expansion has begun to have an irresistible fascination for many 
European statesmen. France has practically taken possession 0 
Tunis, and has forced China to acknowledge her hold over Tonkin. 
Italy has planted herself firmly in Abyssinia. Germany has seized 
territory in many diilerent parts of the world; and both with her 
and with France England has concluded agreements as to *€ spheres 
of influence” in vast regions-of “Africa. These changes do nol 
merely indicate the working ofa restless and adventurous temper— 
they show how strong and how general is the conviction that new 
outlets must somehow be found for energy and labour. 
JAMES SIME 
——_—_~-—_—_——. 


Mr, AND Mrs, GERMAN REED's ENTERTAINMENT, ——On 
Monday last, December 1st, Messrs. Reed and Grain produced 
a new entertainment, entitled J’ossession, written by Walter Browne, 
the music by Alfred J, Caldicott, 4 

WEDDING-PRESENTS have become such a tax in the United 
States that efforts are being made to check the burden. When 
a fashionable couple were married at Washington lately their cards of 
invitation-to the wedding contained the injunction “ no presents, 
distinctly inscribed in the lower left-hand corner. - 

Tur Coco-DE-MER OF THE SEYCHELLES IsLANDs is growing at 
Kew, after repeated efforts. Nuts were planted in June, 1889, in a be 
of cocoanut fibre, and kept-at'a high temperature till four shoots 
appeared. Two of these are healthy, and prosper well. The Kew 
cultivators will have some time to wait for the fruit, as the tree 
rarely yields before the age of forty years. 

RUSSIAN ATHLETES do their utmost to attract public notice b 
eccentric walks or rides on horseback and bicycle. Now 4 M. 
Balaboukha has just left Kiew to walk across the Balkans tv 
Greece and Constantinople, thence to Jerusalem and through Syn 
to Morocco, whence he will cross to Spain, and return home by 
He range pas Germany. He expects to occupy nearly three years 1° 

is task. 
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TIE “ILLUSTRA TED LONDON NEWS" 


> YEARS AGO the ictorial Press was not represented in 
Lee kre of the Fourt Estate. There was no illustrated 
rer, properly so-called—that is, a newspaper that relied upon 
! ¢ as the chief attraction. There were newspapers that 
made fitful attempts to illustrate 
the news of the day ; but on such 
occasions they mainly selected 


news pa 
its picture 


and their choicest efforts were 
employed on such sensational 
cases as the Cato Street Con- 
spiracy and the murder of Mr. 
Weare. Now and again there was 
an attempt at higher things when 
opportunity offered ; but nothing 
seemed so attractive to those pio- 
neers of the pictorial Press asa 
good murder, or a great prize fight. 

The Observer, Bell's Life in 
London, the Sunday Times, and the 
Weekly Chronicle had been the 
chief representatives of illustrated 
journalism up to this period ; but 
they were only working out and 
helping to develope an old idea— 
the idea of illustrating current 
hich existed long before the birth of newspapers. In these 

e pictorial spirit it is curious to observe how 
the modern journalist tlioget in the footsteps of his predecessor 
of the seventeenth century, | The old writers delighted in storms, 
foods, an} murders, and their tracts, or “news-books,” were often 
iMustrate} with rough woodcuts. Out of these “ news-books 
came the newspaper, but it was a thing of gradual growth. During 
the Civil War there were plenty of so-called newspapers, and one 
of them—Vercurtus Crvicus—was occasionally illustrated. anee all 
died out when the war was over, and there was no Press revival till 
the reign of William Ill., when newspapers multiplied greatly. 
But there was no illustrated news save, perhaps, an occasional 
attempt to represent an eclipse of the sun, ora fiery apparition in 

Yr, 

hohe Times illustrated Nelson’s funeral, and thus forms a con- 
necting link between the illustrated news of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The Odserver then took up the running, 
followed by the Weekly Chronicle, and, at the opening of the 
Victorian era, it was hard to say which of the two would beat the 
record. The Odserver still flourishes, but is no longer illustrated. 
The Weekly Chronicle has long been defunct. 

In 1£37 the atrocious crime known as the Greenacre murder was 

elaborately illustrated in the Weedly Chronicle, and while the 
excitement lasted the paper had a weekly sale of 130,000, At this 
time, the late Mr. Herbert Ingram, the founder of the /Hus/rated 
London News, was in business in Nottingham as a printer, book- 
seller, and newsagent. Ee was so much struck with the extra- 
ordinary demand for the Weekly Chronicle when it contained 
engravings, that he conceived the 
idea of starting a paper . whose 
chief interest should be its 
pictures, He thought if he could 
combine Arzand news together, 
he would be adding greatly to the 
ordinary attractions of a news- 
paper,and would probably securea 
widely-extended circle of readers. 
As his project extended, he 
began to see that he had a much 
wider field before him than had 
yet been touched by the Odserver 
or the Weck.y Chronicie. We had 
noticed that his customers at 
Nottingham often asked for the 
“London news” when anything 
of interest was astir in the me- 
tropolis, and he was led to con- 
clude that this would be a good 
name for his paper. He accord- 
ingly called it the Jidustrated 
London News, and under that title the first number appeared on 
May 14th, 1842. 
_Itwas not at first a success—few newspapers are—but by the 
time it was a year old it had reached a circulation of 66,000, Sir 
John Gilbert, then at the beginning of his career, did the best 
things in the first number, and he continued for twenty years to 
supply it with its most telling and effective illustrations. ‘The late 
George H. Thomas was also one of the numerous band of 
artists who have helped to found the pictorial Press of this 
country. 

It was Mr. Ingram’s wise policy to employ the best talent, and to 
pay for it handsomely, Kindness and liberality marked his dealings 
with the artistic and literary world, by whom he was sincerely 
Tespected, As the founder of a new kind of journalism, he has 
oa in diffusing a knowledge and love of Art amongst the 

ple, 
4 During a visit to the United States in 1860, Mr. Ingram was 
inet together with his eldest son, while on an excursion Up 
ake Michigan. His body was washed ashore near Chicago, and 
brought home to England. At the time of his death he was member 
ae for his native town of Boston, and the people of 
a him with a public funeral, and erected a statue to 

Since the decease of Mr. Ingram the proprietorship of the paper 

wstemained in the family of its founder. Mrs. Ingram is still 
Ae! and the surviving’ sons, William and Charles, have been 
ely Many years asseciated in the management. They were 

cated at Winchester, and Mr. William Jngram was culled to 
the Bar in 1870. For some years 
he represented Boston in Parlia- 
ment asa Liberal. At the Uni- 
versity he took a first-class degree 
in Applied Science, and shortly 
alter assuming the direction of the 
Uiiustrated London News he began 
to turn his attention to the im- 
rovement of machinery for print- 
ing newspapers. This resulted in 
the invention of a rotary machine 
for printing cheap illustrated 
newspapers. By the old system 
the engravings were printed on 
one side of the sheet, and, bya 
second printing, the type on the 
other side, The Penny {ilustrated 
Paper is printed by the Ingram 
Rotary Machineat therateof7,000 
an hour, 
the sheet at once, cuts each 
: number to its proper size, folds it, 
it out complete. Of course, a high class illustrated 
cannot be produced at this rapid rate. It takes fifteen 
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ne ues pete 5,000 copies of the //usfrated London News in 
cdo ee the folding-machines turn out filty sheets in a minute. 
ihe folding-machine ‘completes its work by inserting th i 
its cover, and then th i iri ies ee oe 
fae as cutting and wiring-machines come into play. 
hs Dae, re ty © paper is cut and stitched with wire, and reaches 
aro, € reader ready for perusal without the preliminary 
ee perhaps, an ill-cutting paper-knife, and the consequent waste 
° oo and temper. These arrangements are common to other 
he literary editor is Mr. John Late h i i 

. Joh: y, whose connection with the 
Bi Roger. ee ‘an very first number, He hasan able coadjutor in 
. The /dustrated London News has originated a very numerous race, 
oes one paper can claim positive relationship to it. This is 

e Penny Illustrated Paper, which was started in 1862 to supply 
the masses with a weekly pennyworth of Art and news, It leans 
with affectionate reliance on its elderly relative, and has been suc- 
cessfully conducted from its birth by Mr. John Latey, jun. With it 
is incorporated the /i/ustrated Times. 

The historians who shall record the doings of the Victorian era 
will find in the pages of the illustrated newspaper a wealth of 
materials for their use. They will see pictorially represented not 
only the exploits of war and the triumphs of science, but the 
every-day life of the times, the signs of its taste and intelligence, 
its public monuments and leading men, its festivals, institutions, 
amusements, and the very reflection of its living manners and 
customs. To the Jilustrated London News belongs the credit of 
beginning, in its full and complete form, this valuable record of the 
past. Mason JACKSON 


Mr. Mason Jackson is the Art editor of the L//ustrated London News, 
and was invited to join the stalf of the paper at the time of Mr. 
Ingram's death. Mr, Jackson is 
the author of a history of the 

ictorial Press, in which he traces 
its origin and progress from the 
beginning of the seventeenth 
century to the present time. His 
literary and artistic tastes, and 
practical knowledge of engraving, 
which so well qualify him for his 
position, find a congenial field of 
exercise in the manifold concerns 
of a pictorial newspaper. When 
Thomas Bewick revived wood- 
engraving, he helped indirectly to 
create the illustrated newspaper, 
which has done so much to 
develope the resources of the Art. 
Mr. Jackson’s interest in its 
application to the embellishment 
of newspapers may have been 
stimulated by the fact that he is 
a native of the Tyneside parish 
where Bewick was born. He is well versed in Bewick traditions, 
and is familiar with the life and the localities that figure in so 
many of his vignettes—ED. Graphic, 


MR, MASON JACKSON 


——--—___—. 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


A PLEASANT little volume of verse is Mr. Charles Newton- 
Robinson's “ Tintinnabula ” (Kegan Paul). Amongst the rest we 
have “A Ballad of the Battle of Crécy,” a very fair imitation of the 
Macaulay manner in the “ Lays of Ancient Rome.” The poem is 
full of vigour and spirit. Occasionally the poet's foot slips. For 
example, we take leave to doubt if one can speak of “marshland 
acres "as foundering, because they are overflowed by the sea, and 
we are quite certain that the Muse was nodding when it passed— 

Tt.was a sign of battle dour, 
Where blood should freely shed/ 
Still, after all failings are taken account of, we have a vivid picture 
of one of the most popular of our historic frays. Here is a passage 
describing what happened upon Philip’s Genoese cross-bowmen, 
showing that their wet bowstrings had spoiled their efficiency :-— 
But when these foreigners had felt 
‘The limit of their tether, 
Up rose our English archers, 
Allsilent, all together, 
And each man took one step in front, 
And each to ear drew feather; 
My God !—the arrows from their bows 
Flew thick and white as fly the snows, 
In wild and wintry weather 
Some of the author's lyrics show considerable promise, notice- 
ably one full of life and movement entitled “ Harig of Horn,” 
dealing with an heroic episode in the famous Siege of Haarlem. 
Nor must we omit to mention a few graceful renderings from the 
French of De Miisset, Gautier, Ronsard, Villon, and Victor Hugo. 

We have from the pen of Lady Lindsay a voiume of 
“ Lyrics and Other Poems” (Kegan Paul). Most of these com- 
positions appear now for the first time, though some few have 
already seen the light in the pages of Atalanta, the English Illus 
trated, and Macmillan, The poetess concerns herself mostly with 
simple themes, with those hopes and fears, joys and sorrows of life 


‘which are perennial, and appeal readily to the sympathies of 


everybody and are felt in every time. There is no pretence at 
rofundity, and yet a whole wealth of pathos in this little poem, 
eaded “ Fireside ” :— 

Gazing into the fire, 


With baby on my knee, 
Ere the crimson coals expire, 
How many things I see 


Into the future peering. 
‘To read what life shall be ; 
How much I’m hoping—fearing, 
For the babe.upon iny knee ! 


A wide circle of readers will doubtless reward Lady Lindsay's lyrical 
efforts with their appreciation. ~ ; 

We have received a new and revised edition of “ First Poems” 
(Aldgate Monthly Office), by Claud Vincent. Most of these effusions 
might, with advantage, have been left in the “ Poet's Corners” of 
the local newspapers from which probably they were culled for 
this publication. They are prefaced, however, by an “ Introduc- 
tory Sonnet” to the author, by Alfred Wood, author of “ Freaks 
of Fancy,” and by a warmly eulogistic note written by Mr. Capern, 
the “ Devonshire Poet.” “There are also laudatory quotations 
from the Salisbury Journal, the Frome Zines, the Warminster 
Herald, and the Bideford Gazette. We may quote two verses 
from a poem headed “ Shadows” :— 


I must sit, and think, and think, 
T must sit and think alone, 

Sit in the chair of manhood, 5 
And think of the shadows long flown, 
The holy, whose lives yet haunt us, e 

‘And the wise, who are now wiser grown, 
Lhave sat, and wept, and wept, 
_Lhave wept for many a day ; 
Tearless I now would fathom 
‘The teaching of hearts passed away, 
The lives that sublime our spirit 
And the glory of tenement clay. 


+. weeping; sitting, and thinking is bathos, but there is plenty 
ae “or Pine sige bast of thing in the forty pages of “ First 
Poems.” 
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GERMAN ILLUSTRATED PAPERS 


IN Germany there are two illustrated weekly papers which 
mainly divide the attention of the reading public—the //lustrirte 
Zeitung (of Leipzig) and Ueber Land und Afeer, which is published 
at Stuttgart. Of these the former is more to the taste of English 
readers, being devoted, as it is, to the illustration of current topics 
and events; while the latter claims to be more in the nature of what 
the Germans call a delletristic (a belles lettres) journal, and is not so 
much concerned with contemporaneous actuality as with the domain 
of beauty and interest in Art and Nature. One ministers to the 
public desire for the presentation of the leading news and topics of 
the day in concrete and objective form; the other to the popular 
love of Art and zsthetic culture ; and in Germany it is remarkable 
to what an extent the latter craving dominates the nation in the choice 
of its leisure-hour amusements. To judge, indeed, from the com- 
parative circulation of their favourite picture-papers, one is almost 
forced to conclude that the Germans prefer to be cultured first, and 
practical students of the present afterwards. But in spite of the 
fact that Ucher Land und Meer now enjoys a very much larger 
number of readers than its rival, or rather contemporary, the 
Jllustrirte Zeitung had the honour of being first in the field, which 
it still all but monopolises in its own particular line. Its founder— 
whose portrait we append-—was an energetic and accomplished 
Swiss, Jean Jacques (or, in its Germanised form, Johann Jacob) 


- Weber, who was born at Basle in 1803, and, after devoting him- 


self to all the branches of the book and publishing trade, both 
in his native country and in France, settled at Leipzig in 1832, as 
the agent of the well-known Paris firm Bossange Pere. It was 
about this time that Charles Knight, under the auspices of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, issued his Penny 
Magazine—an epoch-making event in the history of popular litera- 
ture; and Weber was quick to follow with an imitation of the 
enterprise, which at once rushed into a circulation of 60,000 copies, 
an unheard-of number for Germany. As the Penny Afagazine had 
thus stimulated his ambition, so the appearance of the ///ustrated 
London News, and its congener the /Hustvation of Paris, le(t him 
no rest until he attempted something on similar lines, and thus 
in July, 1843, he published the first number of his /d/ustrirte 
Zeitung, with the help of the celebrated wood-engraver, Kretzschmar, 
to whom, and to his school of pupils, the new venture owed much 
of its immediate success. In August, 1862, Weber celebrated the 
appearance of the thousandth number of his //dustsirte Zeitung, on 
which occasion, among other honours, it was made the subject of 
a ‘Jubilee March ;” while, on the completion of its fiftieth volume, 
its founder and proprietor was 
presented with the Francis Joseph 
Order by the Emperor of Austria, 
in recognition of the delicate 
considerativun with which its artists 
and writers had treated Austrian 
subjects in spite of the War of 
1866. Owing, in fact, to his extrac- 
tion and travels, Weber had in him 
much of the cosmopolite, and 
could, therefore, accord to readers 
of all nations congenial treatment 
and entertainment.. In the 
volumes of the /W/ustrirte Zeitung 
—which have been served in turn 
by the pens and pencils of such 
artists as Carl Beck, Ludwig 
Birger, Kaiser, and Liiders—lies 
embedded a mine of pictorial 
wealth for the future historian of 
Germany ; but, indeed, this mine 
has already been rendered more 
get-at-able by such interesting reprints as-the ‘‘ War Chronicles ” 
of 1849, 1864, 1866, 1870-71, and 1876-78, Weber himself, after 
a long career, which had been as successful as it was energetic, died 
in 1880, leaving three sons as heirs an:| managers of the enter 
prise he had founded. Of these George Hermann Weber died in 
October, 1889, and was followed to the grave a few weeks later by 
his brother, John Conrad, bequeathing the J//ustrirte Zeitung 
to Dr. Felix Weber, who, while living himself in Leipzig, is 
content to have his journal mainly directed from Berlin, ; 

Our other portrait is that of Eduard von Hallberger, who in the 
year 1858 founded Ueber Land und Meer with the view of minister- 
ing to a popular taste, which was not altogether gratified by the 
idustrirte Zeitung, with its more exclusive instinct for actualities. 
Unlike the latter journal, which sprang at once into an assured 
existence, its Stuttgart contemporary had at first to struggle for life, 
and would probably have failed altogether to establish a firm foot- 
ing had not its owner, determined 
to win or lose his all, reduced its 
vrice by a half, and thus offered a 

igh artistic and intellectual treat 
at a comparatively low cost. The 
venture proved successful, and 
Ueber Land und Meer, with its 
world-wide range of esthetic and 
historical interests, its presenta- 
tion in wood-cut form of the 
masterpieces of modern German 
and European Att (a great feature), 
its entertaining feeriefons and 
‘serial publications of the works 
of some of the foremost German 
novelists (Georg Ebers, for ex- 
ample), all combined to make its 
circulation a very large one. It 
was a rich vein in the popular 
taste of his culture- craving 
countrymen which Eduard von 
Hallberger had struck ; and when 
he died, in 1880, he died very rich. His brother Karl von Hall- 
berger conducted Veber Land und Meer with equal success till his 
own demise, ten years later, when its ownership devolved ona share- 
holding company, and its management on Uerr Joseph Kiirschner, 


——— 


University HALL, Gordon Square, was formally opened 
last Saturday, at 2 meeting in Portman Rooms, The chair was 
taken by the Rev, Stopford Brooke, supported by Dr. Martineau, 
Dr. Drummond, the Earl of Carlisle, and others of similarly 
“ advanced” theological views, Theauthoress of “ Robert Elsmere,” 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, read a paper explaining the aims of the 
new institution, which has now eleven residents engaged in Charity 
Organisation and other social missions, 

Tur LATE OBERAMMERGAU PASSION-PLAY produced the satis- 
factory receipts of 33,000/, Alter all expenses are paid the net 
profits reach 18,000/., but as the money is divided amongst a large 
number of actors, the individual shares are small, particularly as the 
Commune levies a heavy income-tax, Mayer, the Christ, received 
roo/,; the Burgomaster Lang, who enacted Caiaphas, 66/. ; and the 
same sum was given to his daughter for representing the Virgin 
Mary. Further 2,000/. will be devoted to the New Hospital, 1,500/. 
put aside as an endowment for Nurses, and other funds spent ona 
a drainage system and various expenses connected with the 
theatre. 


HERR J. J. WEBER 


HERR E. VON HALLBERGER 
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“FIRESIDE FANCIES” 
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FRENCH ILLUSTRATED PAPERS 

T is no exaggeration to say that the English illustrated papers 
i have eae models and an for the French. The Christ- 
mas Number is in Paris of quite recent creation, and its appearance 
is a witness to the constant rivalry going on in all branches ot human 
production on both sides i the ne pi In this pontiaions pee 

ile ri ies the explanation of many strange phenom 

i cae a : athenwiee explicable, Rivalry 
produces diametrically opposite 
effects according to the minds im- 
bued by it, and while some French- 
men have a hatred for England, 
whom they consider a_ rival; 
others have an admiration and 
passion for her as a competitor 
who stirs them up, and impels 
them to constant improvement. 

The conductors of the few 
French illustrated papers worthy 
of mention may be said to belong 
to the class of enthusiastic rivals. 
The /Uustration, the Atonde 
Hiustré, the Univers Illustré, 
the Revie /lusirce, by happy 
exception of agreement, are genc- 
rally friendly to England. They 
acknowledge her as 
-initiator of illustrations at the ser- 
vice of ideas, and these four jour- 
nals may be praised in the columns of The Graphic: without 
abusing its hospitality. : 

The /iustration, which is the oldest and most un uestioned of 
great illustrated papers in France, was established in 1843 by MM. 
Dabochet and Charton. It was edited by M. Paulin from 1848 to 
1863, and then by Auguste Marc, who was succeeded in 1886 by 
hisson, the present editor. During 
this long period the //ustration 
has had the assistance of a great 
many artists and writers who 
have gained celebrity, among them 
being Gavarni, Toppfer, Godeiroy 
Durand, Worms, Emile Bayard, 
Adrien Marie, Paul Rénouard, 
De Haenen, Pannemaker, Fran- 
cisque Sarcey, Jules Claretie, and 
many others not less eminent. 
One great element of success of the 
Jitustration is the great illus- 
trated romances published by it as 
special supplements, which have 
been popularised by the admirable 
sketches of mile Bayard. These 
novels, bearing the signatures of 
the greatest names in French 
contemporary literature, such as 
Alphonse Daudet, Paul Bourget, 
G. Ohnet, Frangois Coppé, and 
Pierre Loti, are always new works, and the accompanying engrav- 
ings are published only in the J//wstvation, and do not 
appear in book form. The circutation of the ///estration has been 
steady for many years, and, I believe, exceeds 20,000. Its present 
editor, M. L. Mare, is excellent company, enjoys great esteem, and 
devotes himself with untiring perseverance to the undoubted 
success of his undertaking. : 

The Monde /iustré was started in 1857, by M. Jacottet, head of 
the ‘* Librairie Nouvelle,” which 
was then in great favour, and was 
patronised by all the famous 
writers ofthe time. Most of these 
writers, Théophile Gautier, Au- 
guste Vitu, Armand Baschet, Pierre 
Véron, Charles Yriarte, Alex- 
andre Dumas, George Sand, Méry, 
Léon Gozlan, Paul Féval, Louis 
Ulbach, Jules Noriac, Louise 
Collet, became his assistants. 
The chronigue was written by 
Jules Lécomte, who speedily 
earned a reputation, the recollec- 
tion of which is not yet effaced. 
The early engravings, however, 
though carefully done, were not 
by men of equal standing. Not- 
withstanding such a staff, the en- 
terprise did not pay. Not till two 
years later, in the hands of MM, 
Haentjens, Pointel, and Bourdil-~ 
lard, did the new journal make a leap, and gained one of the first 
places among the, as yet, few illustrated periodicals in Europe. M. 
Charles Yriarte was then editor, and gave a strong impulse to the 
artistic portion. In 1869 the Afonde I/lustré passed into the hands 
of M. Paul Dalloz, publisher of the Mondteur Universel, a man of 
spirit and initiative. M. Charles Yriarte retiring on the war of 
1870, M. Dalloz entrusted the destiny of the paper to M. Edouard 
Hobert, who had for several years been his secretary. Formerly a 
teacher, handling pen and pencil with equal ability, M. Hubert was 
certain to enter into his views and give the paper new life, The 
Alonde Jitustré then asserted itself as the journal par excellence. A 
new galaxy of artists, such as Vierge, Scott, Lix, Adrien Marie, 
Bodmer, Lhermitte, Jules Lavée, Albert Duvivier, G. Virillier, 
had arisen. It was a real revolu- ’ 
tion in the art of modern illustra- 
tion, which was assisted by the 
inventi.n of new chemical pro- 
cesses for the direct reproduction, 
without intermediary, of original 
drawings. Since last August the 
Afonde Illustré has twenty-four 
pages in lieu of sixteen, It prints 
about thirty thousand copies. It 
sull belongs to the Saciéte de Pub- 
lications périodiques, presided over 
by M. Desfossés-Dalloz, heir of 
M. Paul Dalloz, who died in 1888. 
Since that date M. Edouard 
Hubert has taken the title of 
‘¢ Director,” and under his own . 
responsibility, with twenty years’ 
experience, continues the tradi- 
tions of his predecessors, adding 
a constant and considerable per- 
sonal influence. 

The Univers Miustré, with eight pages of illustrations and cight 
pages of letterpress, belongs to the great publishing house of Cal- 
mann-Lévy, the powerful support of which has made this large-size 
illustrated paper one of the most popular and widespread. It costs 
only eighteen francs a year, giving carelully executed illustrations, 
articles signed by the most influential names, and displaying a 


M. RENE BASCHET 
“La Revue Illustrée” 


M. LUCIEN MARC 


M. EDOUARD HUBERT 


M. CALMANN-LEVY 


the great- 
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vently happy knack of subjec 
aan i under ‘he ae bern a 
. Michel Lévy, who i 
at 7 Illustrée, bes started in December, tt an 
group of printers, stationers, and engravers, 11 Soa Se 
M, Ludovic Baschet, who in 1887 became sole mop ee 
and placed it under the management of his it A ee 
Baschet. Like ail anew publications, 1t has ha Bt on 
by considerable losses the success which it has : _e at 
ing for two years, and which is more and more decided, P' 


i : -five thousand of its 
twelve thousand copies, and ‘sells twenty: , of 
Christmas fawier. This is not much compared with cae 
publications in other countries, but in France, as a pu 


d it is no 
arks to m eople are not great readers, ati 
easy siatter io eon thirty-six francs from the pockets of a 
Mend Jitustrée has an excellent reputation abread, and has i 
the compliment of being imitated, What makes its success, — 
from its literary articles, is its wood-engraving, which Florian Pe 
brought to rare perfection. Of attractive appearance and gle . 
ing ‘to read, it has speedily taken honourable rank aes : - 
— periodicals, and has unquestionably a a oe 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF NOVEL-WRITING 


Tue best way of realising the effect of one-and-twenty oui of 
the world’s real life upon its fiction—and, to a greater ip ig ~ 
people suspect, the stronger influence of fiction upon the eas Hi a oO 
the world—is to imagine oneself upon a distant height which it be 
taken just twenty-one years to reach and climb. We take a back- 
ward look, and many of the objects -Gf& we may call authors 
* objects”) which, when we were among them, were So familiar 
and important, require a telescope for their recollection: the horizon, 
to the unaided sight, is marked by, perhaps, so few that they may 
be counted on the fingers. There have been times jn the history of 
fiction. which, observed from twenty-one years’ distance, would 
look like a desert, without a single palm-tree to break the line, 
though they, too, had their shrubs and bushes, perhaps their flowers 
and their fruit also, for us while we still sojourned there. This cannot, 
however, be said of 1869, even when viewed from the distance of 
1890. Dickens had not yet bequeathed the whole English-speaking 
world an unsolved mystery; the birthday of Zhe Graphic preceded 
that of Edwin Drood by.a month or two, George Eliot had not 
yet written her masterpiece, as “Middlemarch” is now almost 
universally acknowledged to be. Bulwer was still the dayer of the 
craft, with his latest works still to come; and the author of ** Vivian 
Grey” in 1825 had not yet written the still more youthful story of 
“Lothair.” “Both the Kingsleys were living. Charles Re:de, 
Anthony Trollope, and Wilkie Collins were in full tide of work ; 
Harrison Ainsworth, whose first romance had been praised by Sir 
Walter Scott, had not laid down his pen; nor was the authoress of 
‘‘Fohn Halifax” to lay down hers for many another industrious 
year, Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Blackmore Miss Braddon, Mrs. 
Oliphant, and Miss Yonge had fully esi. otished their widely 
dillering reputations—so much so that they belong rather to that 
period than to this; Mr. Hardy was already representing ptomise ; 
Mr. Black was on the eve of winning his spurs; Miss Rhoda 
Broughton and ‘* Ouida” were revelling in the first flush of their 
parts of enfants terribles. It was not a bad or barren time ; and it 
could easily have included Thackeray without his passing middle 
age, and still more easily Mrs. Gaskell, had she not died at the 
zenith of her power only four years earlier. “Would it be easy to 
find any period of the history of British fiction fuller of more varied 
genius, or more singularly like the season of complete maturity 
which, in all mundane affairs, has proved the grand symptom of 
imminent decay ? 

The pages of a paper which has but iust come of age are 
certainly no fitting place for praise'of the past at the expense of the 

resent. And if they were, there is no real occasion for any 
invidious comparison. If, of the tallest trees of 1869, some have 
fallen and few, if any, have grown taller than they then were, the 
average growth is unquestionably improved in quality as well as 
quantity. A great publisher, who was also one of the finest and 
most experienced of critics, used to maintain, when people scoffed 
at the trash of the fiction-market, that it was an ‘‘immensely ” 
{only he used a stronger adverb} ‘‘ clever thing to write a novel at 
all.” Accepting the authority, the number of clever people in the 
United Kingdom must be unprecedented; and if this conclusion 
be suspected: of sarcasm, I shall be sorry indeed. Perhaps it is 
that universal novel-reading has led to the discovery of the tricks 
of the craft (for it has its tricks like any other); perhaps an 
immensely wider public has relaxed literary laws and lowered 
critical standards; but it is assuredly a fact that every day it 
becomes harder and harder for work which would once have been 
the talk of the time even to attract attention, much Jess to make its 
mark, despite the perfection attained by fiction’s sister-art of 
advertising. Iam, of course, not taking into account all the trash, 
refuse, and waste of production—-which has no more to do with a 
retrospect of fiction than a review of science would be concerned 
with the statistics of the humming-top trade. On the whole, then, 
it is safe enough to take a complacent view of the present state of 
fiction at the close of our nonage, whatever may be the prospects of 
the unguessable future. If we have no trees taller than our 
ancestral oaks and elms, we possess well-grown plantations covering 
many more acres of ground. | 

One result is, unquestionably, infinitely greater variety, and a 
further result of this is the constant craving for more variety still. 
The novel-reading public is certainly less faithful to established 
favourites than it used to be; with true democratic impatience, it 
will rush a name ora novel into fashion for a week, and then grow 
cold with equal rapidity. It makes one feel as if this were our 
grand climacteric, instead of our coming of age, {o run over, in 
memory, the tastes and the schools that have followed one another, 
leaving scarce time for drawing critical breath between them, during 
these one-and-and twenty years. We started in the age of “ sensa- 
tion "—then a freshly-invented word—when the surest way to that 
short span of golden gossip which we hurried moderns must be con- 


ent of M, Calmann-Lévy, a 
ded it nearly thirty years ago. 


tent with in lieu of fame, was to dangle one's hero or heroine from - 


the edge of a precipice, or put him or her in some equally uncom- 
fortable situation, without any purpose beyond exciting a reflection of 
physical terror. The professors of this art are now mostly found 
among the humbler class of practitioners. Then there was the supre- 
macy of the detective school ; and a very interesting one it was, until 
the superiority of imported wares, helped, perhaps, by the discovery 
that, where-crime is concerned, truth is infinitely superior to fiction 

maie readers of home newspapers and French translations a little 


“scornful of “criminal secrets which’ experience soon enabled the 


veriest bungler to detect with a precision and an acumen tha 
have done honour to Scotland Yard. Psychology ae th the 
rescue, and showed how much more interesting the criminal may be 
than his crime, and the sinner than his sin. Still fiction --regarded 
as a general fashion—had hitherto, on the whole, occupied itself 
with the affairs of this world. Then—how like a dim dream it 
Seems now—the whole world suddenly found itself talking of one 
Hugh Conway; who (it may he requisite to remind some novel 
readers who are not also diligent playgoers) wrote a novel entitled 
Called Back, and was claimed to have thrown open the gates of the 
unseen to a generation which had forgotten “ Zanoni,” Perhaps the 


ts of immediate intetést. The . 
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taste for the occult and the mystical had been growing till it wag 
hungry for food ; at any rate, during his short career, he achieved 
what had all the appearance of a chronic revolution. The whole 
event was never quite accountable ; it had many of the Phenomena 
of fever. But more unaccountable still was the actual popularity 
not the mere success, of a novel like Mr. Shorthouse's a tain 
Inglesant,” with no popular wind to fill its sails—a historical novel 
when history (in fiction) was never less cared for ; a monument of 
style when style and fiction seemed to have parted company for 
good and all; a course of controversial disquisitions, an atmosphere 
of knightly romance, Well, one begins to perceive, even from the 
experience of only one-and-twenty years, the Jaw of action and 
re-action in operation. After the long reign of seriousness, or sham 
seriousness, the world, which had lost Dickens, began to want 19 
laugh, and Mr. Anstey began to write—happily for himself an.| 
the world, Then, pure adventure and the fighting-instinct having 
been long without indulgence, began the reign of Mr. Rider 
Haggard ; in the midst of which who, but for the operation of this 
sane law of sharp and sudden contrast, would have looked fur the 
nine days’ wonder of ‘* Robert Elsmere?” 

The affairs of the world of fiction are for the moment exception. 
ally unruffled. There is no all-pervading taste or fashion. Every 
school has left its impress and its disciples ; and there are so many 
of them, each with its divisions and sub-divisions, that to enumerate 
them would be no easy matter, especially as it might be invidious 
to make a less than exhaustive catalogue of names. Ina general 
way, however, the year 1890 may divide its gallery into the romance 
of adventure, which seems likely to flourish until somebody has 
planted the Union Jack at the South Pole, carried thither hy an 
electrically-steered balloon ; and its closely related prophetic schioui, 
derived from the ‘‘Coming Race,” which promises, or shall I say 
threatens? to last longer still. Not farremote is the occult, engaged 
with real or affected seriousness, upon the solution of all mysteries, 
not always suitable for the exercise of an art whose influence over 
the vast majority of people is infinitely greater than all the rest of 
literature put together. The humbler, but really more interesting, 
and far more difficult work of reflecting actual life is scorned by 
these ambitious schools ; perhaps actual life has becomea trifle dull, 
and unpicturesque, and pleasant to escape from into dreamland— 
perhaps newspapers and reminiscences make ample enough provision 
for the study of reality. When, however, fiction does condescend 
to real life, there is no mistake about it—it is taken in grim earnest, 
Philanthropy must have its mirror; so must social reform ; so must 
even the Irish Question ; so—above all things—imust the rights ot 
spinsters and the wrongs of wives. I wish it had been possible to 
close the list short of the last; for it is certain that if posterity 
judges our character from our fiction, as we judge our ancestors’ 
from theirs, it will conclude—at any rate from the great bulk of 
novels written for ladies by ladies—that the Divorce Court was, even 
more than the hunting-field, the grand institution of the close of the 
nineteenth century ; as to which idea I can only say, as the old lady 
said of the Darwinian theory of the descent of man, “ It can’t be 
true ; and if it is, let us say nothing about it.” The one change for 
the worse that strikes our twenty-one-year-old eyes is that, while the 
pens of English men remain conspicuously pure (there is no excep- 
tion worth mentioning) those of too many English women seem to 
delight in scratching about subjects which require the utmost mascu- 
line vigour to become so much as excusable. 

Were this list a catalogue raisonné instead of a rough comparison, 
it would be still more without excuse to make a retrospect of 
English fiction without a long list of special commemorations. 
Twenty-one years ago nobody had, with Mr, Stevenson, visited 
Treasure Island, or, with Mr. Clark Russell, doubled Cape Horn. 
Has ever a national fiction been wider than that which, contem- 
poraneously, includes all the secrets of the universe, all the 
subtleties of woman, and all the simplicities of the able seaman ; 
the routine of the barrack-room, and the vindication of the Bock of 
Daniel? It is only possible to draw a comparison of the roughest 
kind; and the general result of twenty-one years of change— 
according to these rough data—appears to be very much the 
counterpart of what has been going on in other departments of 
activity. The once well-marked, if indefinable, distinction between 
the novelist by profession and the amateur has been confused almost 
to vanishing point; profits have been distributed till the prizes of 
the calling are at once fewer and less worth having; notice must 
be attracted by startling effects rather than by the representation of 
Nature; and simply to entertain without at least the pretence of 
some moral, social, or scientific purpose is considered an uncon- 
scientious proceeding, Finally, the growing transfer of fiction— 
comparatively unknown twenty-one years ago—from a few special 
publishing houses and magazines to the columns of newspapers, and 
especially of country newspapers, has made a much larger, less 
critical, and more independent public the bestowers of success and 
popularity. To say whether this is for the worse or better would be 
to pass an opinion upon all the tendencies of the world at large; 
and whether any giants of the old-world style are growing, whose 
genius knows nothing of conditions and can compel acceptance in 
the teeth of taste and tendencies, remains to be seen—by the time 
we are forty-two years old we shall doubtless know. If the changes 
of the next period rival those of the last in thoroughness and in 
rapid activity—but this is prospective, not retrospective. It may 
be that another Dickens or Thackeray, or, perhaps, even another 
Scott, to restore the almost extinct historical novel, will upset all 
calculations based on experience before we are a year older. 

R. E, FRANCILLON 


— a 
SMOKELESS PowDER having been so widely praised and adopte! 


of late, it seems rather odd to hear of a machine for product 
artificial smoke on battlefields. As, however, smoke is sometime: 
a to conceal military operations, a Berlin Professor his 
invented an ingenious apparatus to solve the difficulty. 

ParIS WILL Have Two RIVAL SALONS again next year. M. 
Meissonier’s inaugural venture at the Champ de Mars last season #13 
so successful that he proposes to take a long lease of the galleries, 
while all his followers are working hard to make this exhibition 
superior to the first. M. Gervex will send a colossal fresco 
intended for the Hotel de Ville ballroom, and representing the 
History of Music from the time of the ancient Egyptians to the 
eighteenth century. 

Mr. BANCROFT, the eminent American historian, feels the bur[en 
of his ninety years so much that he has given up all further literary 
work. He had written half the closing volume of his chronicle «! 
the United States, intending to finish the work this winter, but now 
he does not seem equal to the task. He told a friend that whi-e 
he enjoys a retrospective view of the long past, “the scene is withou! 


_ the sharp lines of detail which younger faculties of mind bring os 


‘in interesting relief,” 

LicHT IN THE Depris oF THE SEA has often been asserted 
result from the self-luminosity of the marine inhabitants themselve:. 
and positive proof of this-belief was produced during the recent 
voyage of the Indian marine survey vessel /nvestigalor. The 
naturalist on board found that a large prawn dredged up from a gre.t 
depth was shining brightly as it lay in a bucket of sea-water. 
On being seized, it sent out such clouds of phosphorence thit 
Mr. Alcock could see the position and shape off all the animals in 
the bucket, besides his own hands, though perfect darkness p*e- 
vailed around. Other crustaceans were luminous, but in a leoset 


degree. 
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EVENING AT BALMORAL CASTLE 


FROM THE PICTURE BY CARL HAAG, GIVEN TO THE PRINCE CONSORT BY H.M. THE QUEEN, AUG, 26, 1884 
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ST. NICHOLAS'S' CAKES* 


N returning, twenty years ago, from India 4q,England, nothing 
chilled me more than the almest-complete absence from the 
working life of the English people of those popular ritualistic 
customs and observances that give 
its viried outward interest and 
colouring, and its deep inward joy, 
to the daily life of the Hindus, 
The explanation of the contrast 
presented in this respect by these 
two branches of the same Aryan 
race was not far to seek. The 
Hindis believe that man and ail 
Natu are one with God, and, 
therelbre, their whole life is reli- 
gicusyand marked in all its hourly 
phaset and duties by rites and 
cererspnics illustrative of its 
spiritral significance. Christians, 
on th: other hand, believe that 
man aid Nature are fallen away 
and aienated from God, and, 
therefore, they have from the first 
separaied the religious from 
what ‘hey have stigmatised, by 
distinguishing, as the secular life. 
Hence the growing secularisation of so-iety and all its institutions 
in modern Europe, particularly in Protestant countries; until now 
there is scarcely a red-lettered day or diection left effective in the 
calendars of the United Kingdom, unless Catholic Ireland provides 
the exception. And this is necessarily to the great detriment of 
the State, for there is nothing that can take the place of the 
religious sentiment in refining and elevating men above them- 
selves, and giving a moral force and irfluence to nations beyond 
their material resources and strength. Even thougha religion may, 
in its superficial aspects, be open Lo intell:ctual scepticism, we ought 
always to cherish an emotional and artist: faith in it, 


SIR G. BIRDWOOD, K.C.1LE., C.S.1. 


One of my first shocks was when, on going to buy a Twelfth | 


Cake, I found that the only figures proviled for it were a ballet- 
girl in the centre of a number of young mashers of sorts ogling 
and grimacing all round about her. ITcould nowhere obtain the 
old figures of the Holy Family and the Three Kings of my youth 
before I went out to India. I appealed to the late Mr, William 
Buszard to put a stop to this degradinginnovation, and to restore 
the traditionary ritualism of the Twelfth Cake before the following 
year ; and he fully sympathised with me and took infinite trouble, 
and went to considerable cost, to obligeme, importing the correct 
decorations from France and Germauy. But no one would have 
them except myself, In a higher effut, which was to give a 
religious character to the cheap stoneware and china mugs, and 
cups and platters manufactured for birthlay, and other occasional 
presents, I equally failed. I was told, a: when later I suggested 


the institution of Primrose Day :—*‘ Yousidea is unpractical,” and . 


‘* un-English,” and ‘‘ childish,” and, work of all, that ‘it does not 
mean business.” ‘ 

Since then I have been trying, equall vainly, for years past to 
revive the old practice of providing St. Nicholas’s Cakes on the 
6th of December. The failure in this cia is a little remarkable, as 
on the Continent these cakes are to be sen everywhere, filling up 
the confectioners’ windows from St. Nictlas’s Eve all through the 
following week. Somebody has only tocnce import a shopful of 
these figured cakes into Regent Street o Oxford Street to create 
the demand for them, as has been so s.ccessfully done in recent 
years in the case of the Giu/s de /'gie of the Continent, the 
Paste Eggs of old English writers. St. David’s Cakes, or Taffies, 
and St. Michael's Bannocks have scarcely “t died out of Wales and 
Scotland, and it is strange that there stould be any hesitation in 
resuscitating in England the commemontive confectionery of St. 
Nicholas, the patron saint of chiliren, vhose anniversary is the 
harbinger of the young scholar’s Christras holiday. Cakes very 
like them have in recent years appearal here and there in the 
streets of London under the name of /ein a’ Adsace ; and now 
that an opportunity has been given me d@ advocating their claims 
to redemption from oblivion in the cclumm of Zhe Graphic, | hopé 
by St. Nicholas’s Day next year to find tiem in the bakers’ shops 
all over London. 

The greatest interest in truth attache to the subject. Of all 
the old-fashioned cakes and buns still male in England very few 
have a wholly secular history. I should mt like to enumerate any 
in this category beyond Queen’s Cake, Mideira Cake, Sally Lun's 
Cake, Cracknels, Jumbals, Marchpane, and possibly Cookies, 
Nun’s Cake, and Maids of Honour (Rictmonrd). Possibly the list 
should include also Banbury, Shrewsbury,Coventry, Eccles, Whit- 
stone, and Marlborough Cakes, and Ridgewy { Plympton St. Mary’s), 
and Bath Buns ; although it is certain that l'celes Cake is a very old 
form of ‘Souls’ Cake,” or oblation to ‘he dead; and that the 
Ridgeway Bun, having, with the rest of “ornish_and Devonshire 
folk confectionery in which saffron is used, Phoenician pedigree, is 
beyond doubt of sacramental origin. : 

It is not only from Greek and Roman l-crature and the remains 
of Egyptian and Roman art that we leen the true nature and 
meaning of the historical confectionery of midern Europe, but, above 
all, from the elaborately ritualistic social zsages of the people ‘of 
India. The cake offered by the Hindu to the dead is called 
pinda, meaning literally ‘a heap,” but it sifers slightly in shape 3 
the pinda offered to the spirit of a female resembling the 
mulioé of sesamum and honey dedicated bythe Greeks to Demeter, 
and identical, in form, and the meaning of #s name, with the fatireh 
of the Levant ; while the male pina closely nseinbles our own Cockle 
Bread. The essential ingredients of the Jem are rice and sesamum- 
seed, butter and honey, frankincense being wmetines added, In our 
Seed Cake and Eccles Cake, both in thei uitimate sources Soul’s 
Cakes, carraway-seed and currants respectively take the place of 
rice-grains and sesamum in the Hindw pide, The symbo- 
lism of the pomegranate, with its innimerable pips, in the 
myth of Persephone and Dis, cannot be. pvertooked in this con- 
nection. The piedas are for the dhut, or “yhost” (Manes) of the 
deceased to feed upon until it becomes a pil, or deified * father 
(Lar), and if the offering of them is neglectef or left incomplete, the 
bhut remainsa/7e.a, Or hobgoblin-hke spit! Lenvur}, intermediate in 
nature between a déut and a prérz. The: radtha pinda is offered 
only to the deified spirit of the deceased rdlative or fitré, and this 
ceremony is not at all funereal, but altogether festal, being analagous 
to the Feralia of the Romans, and the Mula’, or Favardigau, 
festival by the Parsees of Bombay. a ‘ 

"At the sraddha ceremonies the decease is represented either 
by a pebble, or by: an image made up Wf grecn_ grass, which, 
after consecration, is given to a cow tq eat. It recalls the 
« mani,” or cakes, made-in the figures of|the hobgoblin ghosts 
of dead men, with which Roman childrin were «base This 
moulding of cakes in the shapes of nen and, anima’s: arose out of 
the practice which gradually grew up in a eae. of substi- 
tuting them for men and animals, as offerings to the gods, Thus, 
Herodotus states that the Egyptians, bee me poor to sacrifice 
live pigs to Isis, offered “* pigs of dough, vn ca “en is he toin 
Jeremiah vii., 18, and xliv., 19. Hot Cross:Buns, a:lhoug directly 


® December 6th, the day on which the twenty-firal) birthday of The Graphic is 
being celebrated, is St. Nicholas’ Day. 


‘ behind you. 
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derived from the exdogia of the Greek Church, are similarly to be 
traced, indirectly, to the cake with bullocks’ horns symbolically 
represented on it, which in classical Greece took the place of an ox 
at the sacrificial altar. Our Yule-Doughs, St. David’s Cakes or 
Taffies, and the St, Nicholas’s Cakes of the Continent, representing 
St. Michael standing by a tub with three childrén in it, all have an 
analogous history. 

There is scarcely a Greek or Roman cake known to us that had 
not a sacrificial, or otherwise sacramental, significance ; and they 
were mostly confected of exactly the same ingredients, and pro- 
bably of the same fanciful, and always mystical shapes as the 
vernacular cakes sold to this day in the bazaars of India, It is 
obvious, also, that nearly all of our national English cakes are of 
the sraddha-pinda type: that is, are aboriginally Souls’ Cakes. 
Such are the Arval Cakes, still eaten, or until very lately, at Arval 
Suppers, or Wakes, in Yorkshire; in their very etymology, 
the exact analogues of the Hindu sapindana (perideipnon), or sacred 
feast of a deceased relation’s kith and kin, 

Short Bread and Scotch Bun are hoth of this stamp; as are 
Crowdie, Hockey Cakes, and Symnel Cakes; and the currant and 
seed cakes, still known as Soul Cakes and Soul Mass Loaves in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Shropshire, Northamptonshire, and Wales, 
Of these, Symnel Cakes, like Tanzies and Hot-Cross Buns, having 
in process of time become especially associated with the solemnities 
of Easter week, still retain something of their former sacred 
character. This has, however, altogether departed from all our 
Christmas confectionery, even Yule-Donghs. They -have all 
degenerated into a mere hodge-podge of juvenile gluttony. The 
same desecration has befallen the Bride-Cake, representing at once, 
but so unworthily now, the elegant sesame of the Greeks, and the 
austere ‘‘panis farreus,” or spelt cake of the Romans, presented by 
the bride to the bridegroom in the marriage ceremony ‘‘ by con- 
farreation,” than which, according to Pliny (xviii., 3), ‘‘ nothing was 
held more holy,” 

We happily retain, even to superfluity, the “properties” of 
the ritualistic ‘‘cakery” of the ancients, and it is only needed that 
we should use them with a closer regard to their primitive deriva- 
tion, and their historical applications both pagan and Christian ; or 
with something at least of the ceremonial that gives picturesqueness 
to life, if indeed without the faith in the spiritual ideas they 
symbolise, which for countless ages have brought its highest peace 
to the human soul, 


St. Clement’s Day. GrorcE Brrpwoop 
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THE NEW YACHTING 


SINCE, some eight or ten years ago, 7he Graphic sent one of its 
artists with the Cey/on, to make a pictorial chronicle of her voyage 
round the world, the experiment of transforming a big sea-going 
steamer into a yacht has been repeated again and again and greatly 
improved upon, and now promises to become an established system 
when the public shall have grown fully acquainted with its wide 
opportunities and advantages. Ordinary yachting, as every one 
knows, has numerous drawbacks. It is very expensive, to begin 
with, Then you have many anxieties thrust upon your shoulders, 
in deciding what is to be done or not done, especially if your 
skipper should chance to be rather timid; while a quarrelsome 
crew, or a steward whom you suspect of tippling, makes your life on 
board a burden. And again there is the choice of companions, 
Why, choosing a yachting. party is a far more serious business 
than choosing a wile: for one thing, it generally happens that your 
wife chooses you—and so relieves you of all responsibility ; whereas 
if you discover when it is too late that you have brought dog and 
cat on board a yacht, you have the dismal consciousness that it was 
all your own fault, “Now ‘when you step on to the deck of one of 
these big steamer yachts, you have no such anxieties or responsi- 
bilities to encounter. You have left the world and all its cares 
J If you are wise, you will have absolutely forbidden 
the forwarding of any letters or newspapers. Serious books, too, 
should be shunned. - Vacuity of mind is the chief good to be aimed 
at during an ocean-voyage; and towards that end you can play 
cricket (with a fair gallery looking on), or chess, or rope- uoits, or 


- cards, or join in any of the innumerable occupations and amuse- 


ments that get started among a lot of idle folk. These is no scram- 
bling at railway-stations ; no long and dusty journeys ; no constant 
packing and unpacking of portmanteaus: you are entering into a 
region of undisturbed rest and quiet—unless, indeed, your state- 
room steward should happen to have an elephantine tread fit to 
shake the realms of Asia, and, in that case, if he does wake you at 
an unholy hour in the morning, you can amuse yourself by lying 
placidly still and calculating how much you are going to dock off 
his tip at the end of the voyage. Nor have you, as in ordinary 
yachting, to bother about charts, or harbours, or quarantine, or 

ratique—you have not even to think of fresh vegetables ; all that 
is done for you; you surrender yourself—to be taken about and 
shown the world.” You need not even go ashore at any of the 
places of call: indeed, seaport towns are always best seen from the 
deck of the ship. Take any of the panoramic cities—Constan- 
tinople, for example, or Algiers, or Palermo, or the smaller Yalta in 
Southern Russia: it is from the water that these look imposing : 
when you land you find yourself among common Jace wharves and 
streets, or, worse still, in the obnoxious slums of Galata, 

Now there are two points on which people who may be contem- 
plating some such voyage are apt to betray .a little solicitude and 
doubt; and these two points are, first, sea-sickness (coupled with 
the name of the Bay of Biscay), and, second, the possible manners 
and customs of their fellow-passengers, This latter is abyss he 
serious consideration, Fancy having to sit opposite, thrice a day 
for six weeks, some creature, more or less in human form, that talks 
with its mouth full, or twiddles its thumbs, or tears bread and 
butter with its teeth, putting the remaining fragments back on the 
table : assassination—or a piteous appeal to the purser for another 
seat—must inevitably ensue. Even in short voyages—on the 
Atlantic liners, for example, where the commercial traveller abounds 
—the presence of one or two loud and demonstrative persons may 
make existence far from an unmixed joy. Now my personal 
experience of these ocean steam yachts is limited to the recent 
voyage of the Orient s.s. Chimborazo to the Mediterranean, the 
Greek Archipelago, and the Black Sea; and, as regards that 
expedition at all events, I can fully testify that a pleasanter 
company of folk, brought together in this promiscuous fashion, 
it would be simply impossible to imagine. At the end of the 
long-extended cruise, one lady informed me that what she had 
observed all the way through had immeasurably raised her 
estimate of human nature (which of itself is something), and 
a younger lady, amongst the various testimonials then being 
got up, boldly suggested that the passengers should draw out and 
sign a memorial to themselves, complimenting themselves on their 
admirable behaviour, their excellent cheerfulness, 1 
unfailing good-humour. No doubt there is safety in numbers, 
There were about eighty ik ig on the Chimborazo ; and very 
soon, in a voyage of this kind, "fits find ithers,” as they say in 
Yorkshire. But really the spirit of good-will and mutual helpful- 
ness that prevailed was most marked. People who could not play 
cricket played cricket, to make up a side; people who could a 
play chess played chess to make up a ‘ander people who ene 
but indifferently could at least stand up for Sir Roger de Coverley 
—on those magical moonlight nights, when the swish of the sea 
intermingled with the music on deck. People who had their own 


shining grey in the moonlight. 


‘friendliness, and” 
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dragoman lent him freely about, to assist in chaffering for silks in 
the bazaars ; those who got first on shore, hired carriages for those 
coming after them ; while, ashore and afloat, Mr. Purser—and ‘this 
was the greatest of all these triumphs of good-nature—answered 
the most idiotic questions with bland equanimity, and changed 
money, and penpe! letters, and sent telegrams, and got up dances, 
and ordered birthday cakes—all as if it were part of his regular 
duty. Indeed it is probable that those who signed a memorandum 


. ‘that was drawn up towards the end of the voyage, thanking the 


Captain and officers for their unvarying courtesy and consideration 
—-it is quite probable that they were not aware—and could not be 
aware, through never having been on a long sea-voyage before— 
how much they had been petted. For example, if there was any 
festivity taking place on shore, the ship’s boats were kept coming 
and going until midnight. And when we could not, on account of the 
surf, land at Tangiers, the Captain (though this formed no part 
of the planned route) simply altered his course, and carried us on to 
Algiers—which shows how good and how pleasant a thing it is to be 
unencumbered with cargo. 

And now about sea-sickness, I have heard of people who were 
always and incurably ill at sea; but I have never come across any 
such ; while, on the other hand, in yachting, ] have seen many an 
indifferent sailor gain redemption, and in longer voyages I have 
beheld many 2 hapless creature rescued from the deeps of his orher | 
woe by a very simple means. Women-folk are the most difficult to 
deal with, for they almost instinctively fly to starvation ; and star- 
vation is fatal. Hardly lessso is brandy, because of its nauseous odour. 
The chief precaution against sea-sickness—and it is easier to stave 
off sea-sickness than to cure it after it has set in—is to have the 
system properly stimulated before the ship gets into lumpy water ; 
and that is only to he done by taking food and drink, and sending a 
sufficiency of blood to the brain. Halt a glass of dry champagne to 
begin with ; then a bit of biscuit—brown, granulated biscuit, for 
choice ; then some more champagne ; from that, when the languish- 
ing person has plucked up a little courage, he or she may go 
on to cold beef or anything else that may be fancied ; while the 
wine-glass need not yet be removed. Thereafter a seat on deck 
should be chosen as near the middle of the ship as may be, where 
the motion is least ; walking up and down to be avoided, until all 
these vague apprehensions have vanished away into the ewigéest. 
One thing it is important to note : the larger the ship the more pro- 
bable the immunity from this particular peril. Most people dread 
the sea simply’ because they have been pitched about in the little boats 
crossing between Dover and Calais. Now the Chimdorazo, of which 
I speak as havinig made the most recent of these ocean cruises, is a 
vessel of nearly 4,000 tons ; and during the whole voyage, to the 
Crimea and back, I don’t remember noticing a single seat at.table 
vacant, But then, it must be admitted she was favoured with ex- 
ceptionally fine weather ; the stormy Euxine swayed no more than 
a baby’s cradle ; and the wind-swept Aigean shone like a mirror. 
With regard to the Bay of Biscay, it is difficult to determine 
how it came: by its bad name—except perhaps in this way, that the 
worst storms come from the west, and vessels going either north or 
south must of course get into the trough of the waves. An officer 
in the Orient service, who has crossed the Bay over forty times, tells 
me that in eight out of ten of these voyages it was comparatively 
smooth. I have myself crossed only four times: the first time we 
were in a full gale for two days, with the ship rolling heavily ; the 
second time was a8 quiet as any reasonable Ghristian could desire ; 
the two last times the sea was like a mill-pond. After all, if one 
wishes to know something of the world outside the limits of these 
small islands, one must expect to encounter a little discomfort now 
and again; and, for my own part, I would rather twice cross the 
Atlantic, with an accompaniment of continuous gales, than take 
once that maddeningly monotonous railway-journey to Strassburg, 
or Munich, or Vienna, Looking back over this most recent expe-" 
dition of these steamer-yachts, it would be hard to point out one 
single direction in which it could have been amended or made 
pleasanter—and that is much to say. As regards the future, there 
are plenty of new routes to be mapped out; and these no doubt 
will be carefully considered by the various companies ; but I fancy 
there were a good many on board the CAésmdorazo, on this her last 
trip, who, if they had time and opportunity for another long sea- 
voyage, would be quite content to ‘take the good old way,’ if only 
to have another look at Yalta and her vast amphitheatre of hills 

"WILLIAM BLACK 
—_—@¢—__——. 

Tue “Totstovtzy CoLony in the Russian province of Tver 
who are trying to put into practice Count Tolstoi’s doctrines of 
equality, are closely watched by the police lest any Nihilist or trea- 
sonable movement should arise. These Tolstoi disciples belong to 
the wealthy upper classes, and they live on the property of a rich 
landowner who has divided his acres into equal shares for the 
members, All occupy themselves with agricultural pursuits like 
ordinary peasants, the ladies going baretoot, and wearing the 
peasant dress. . 

THe FREQUENT QUARRELS BETWEEN HInDOoos AND Mano- 
MEDANS in India over their religious ceremonies have inspired some 
influential followers of the Prophet to propose that their fellow- 
believers should give up sacrificing cows. The leader of the move- 
ment is a paroet man just returned from Mecca, and his friends, 


‘after searching Islamic law, argue that the ‘sacrifice of. kine is not 


requisite to the due and_proper fulfilment of Mahomedan ritual, 
nor does the will of the Prophet impose any such heavy burden 
either on poor or rich. 

THe CADET Corrs MOVEMENT in New South Wales is being 
carried on most energetically. Recently the cadets from all parts of 
the colony went into camp at Sydney, and enjoyed three days of 
practical military exercises, acquitting themselves remarkably well. 
About 1,300 provincial recruits were under arms, the ages ranging 
from ten to fourteen, and on the closing day of the camp they were 
joined by the Sydney cadets for a review by the Governor, raising 
the total force on the field to 4,800. Lord Carrington was much 
pleased with the lads’ marching, and their steadiness in the ranks, 
and Lady Carrington presented the Corps with the colours which 
had been subscribed for by the female teachers of the colony. The 
Queen's colours are a Union Jack, with a gold crown on both sides, 
while the regimental colours are of Australian blue silk, with the 
New South Wales coat of arms, the Union Jack quartered in 
the upper corner, and the regimental motto and badge in gold 
embroidery. 

SOCIALISTS IN BERLIN have not yet abused their restored 
privileges since the Socialist Law expired, and their meetings 
and speeches are of decidedly moderate tone. Their chief exploit 
has been christening one of the newstreets ‘ Bebelstrasse,” after their 
leader. The street had long been nameless, but now the police are 
horrified to find “ Bebelstrasse” stuck up at each street corner, and 
though the name was printed in the night, it is so well done that 
thé authorities cannot succeed in erasing the obnoxious title.’ Herr — 
Bebel, by the bye, is being censured for indulging in too great 
luxury, as he lives in a fine new house, with stone balconies, and 
even keeps a porter to answer the door. Naturally the Socialist 
leader has been interviewed, when he gave his opinion of the 
German Emperor very freely. Herr Bebel thinks that Emperor 
William is an inflexible Monarchist through family tradition, but 
his mother’s more liberal views lead him to value and propitiate 
public opinion, Just now His Majesty holds’ philanthropic views, 
but he is a man of highly nervous temperament, who may become . 
severe as he grows older. 
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WAR ARTISTS 


Y instructions from the editor were that I should write an 
article on “ War Correspondents and War Artists.” I have 
ventured to leave the correspondents undealt with, and to concern 
myself exclusively with the artists. 
Such a restriction of subject ap- 
pears seemly and fitting in an 
article appearing in the coming- 
of-age number of an illustrated 
journal which owes no little of its 


the exertions, and devotion of its 
war artists. Another incentive to 


js their personal modesty and 
bashfulness, The war correspon- 
dent for the most part is’ not op- 
ressed with these characteristics. 
ie does not forget to set forth 
his own dangers and his own fine 
disregard of deadly missiles rained 
f upon him by the venomous bat- 
teries over the way. The war 
artist never sends home a sketch 
depicting himself in the charac- 
ter of target-in-chief of a hostile 
army. He goes into the fire and stays there, drawing away with as 
much coolness as if he were “doing ' asham-fight on the “ Devil's 
Jumps” or a dress parade in Hyde Park. It is the appreciative 
manager at home, not the modest artist in the field, who affixes to 
the designation of the battle picture the legend, “by our special 
artist, Mr. Frederic Villiers,” or, “by our special artist, Mr. Melton 
Prior” These bashful knights of the pencil blush to find their 
identity thus promulgated to the world. Under the oppressive 
sense of publicity, the former ages before his time ; the melodious 
laugh of the latter is hushed, and the capillary fluid perishes from 
his erstwhile hyacinthine tresses. é 

The earliest professional war-corres ondent, Mr. Griineisen, who 
represented the Morning Post with De Lacy Evans’s Spanish Legion 
in 1837, is long since dead. But the earliest war artist, who saw 
his first service in the Crimean War, and who was already a veteran 
of his craft when Zhe Graphic came into the world, is still with us 
after decades of dangers and of wanderings, full to-day of alert 
vitality as of matured lore in divers recondite and abstruse fields. 
Veteran of many campaigns as William Simpson is, he is still ready 
at the word for service in any part of the habitable globe. He 
and I have bivouacked together under a hedge before Metz, and have 
slept under the same blanket in the Khyber Pass. I have watched 
him with admiration on the day of Ali Musjid, as he stood sketching 
Sir Sam Brown's advancing brigade, with his back regardlessly to the 
Afghan fortress and the round shot and shell it was pouring forth. But 
although I have spliced the mainbrace and dealt in horseflesh with 
handsome, sweet-natured Tom Landells—have crossed the Danube 
with Matthew Hale—have ridden a race into Ulundi with Melton 
Prior, my closest associations in campaign have ever been with war- 
artists of Zhe Graphic. ; 

I was wandering among the dead and wounded of the fierce 
battle of Champigny on the east side of Paris, watching the whole- 
sale interment of slaughtered French soldiers in the huge 
trench by the fork of the road, wherein 800 gallant men sleep 
their last sleep under the long mound which still marks their 
resting-place, when I fell into casual conversation with a tall 
Englishman who carried a large sketch-book under his arm. By 
and by we found each other out, My new friend announéed 
himself as Sydney Hall, the artist of Zhe Graphic. We had 
all heard something of his adventures and misfortunes in the 
early days of the war— how he had been the inmate of 
a squalid prison for several weeks, after having narrowly es- 
caped being shot on suspicion of what, at this distance of time, 
I do not precisely remember, With that quiet resolution which is 
his chiel characteristic he had overcome all difficulties and 
obstacles, and had finally reached the haven of the German head- 
quarters in Versailles, “The wide expanse of battle-field on which 
we met furnished him with innumerable ghastly and pathetic 
subjects. He accompanied me to my quarters in the Forest of 
Montmorency, and spent the few.days during which he remained 
my guest in elaborating the most effective of the battle-field 
scenes which he had sketched on the spot. That remarkable series 
ofhighly-finished full-page campaign-pictures which Sydney Hall 
sent to The Graphic in 1870-71 can never cease to be remembered 
by any who once saw them. Hall was fastidious in regard to 
elfective titles for his finished sketches of the Champigny battle- 
field. After pondering and long discussing he chose the caption, 
“The Last Bivouac of All,” for a picture representing a detach- 
ment of dead men whom we had come upon by moonlight, and 
found lying just as ifin bivouac. There was still greater Hi teoulty 
in finding a name for a sketch depicting a picquet of live Prussians 
ensconced up to their shoulders in a deep s' elter-trench, all around 
which lay dead soldiers who had fallen in the battle. At length he 
accepted the title of “ The Buried Quick and the Unburied Dead,” 
which occurred to me as telling and effective. 

It was in the early days of the Servian War of 1876, while a 
handful of us correspondents were living in the squalid village of 
Paratchin, that a young fellow who had just arrived handed me a 
card bearing the name “ Frederic Villiers,” and a letter from the 
manager of Zhe Graphic bespeaking my good offices on his 
behalf. The short conversation which ensued, while the young 
and hungry neophyte on the war-path was rapidily putting a 
bheefesteak out of sight, was the beginning of a on and 
cordial comradeship. Villiers very soon developed that cool 
courage and constancy which has given him so great advantage 
in his profession. Alter a week in Alexinatz of constant bom- 
bardment and slaughter, as no mails were being despatched to 
Belgrade, I had to ke my own courier and his down to that place, 
leaving Villiers ia Alexinatz with instructions to remain there until 
my return, One evening during my absence there was a panic in 
Alexinatz. The Turkish infantry were certainly very close to the 
open town, and the cry arose that they were “at the bottom of 
the street.” -Red Cross Knights, surgeons, and correspondents 
hurriedly abandoned their dinners, an bolted from the place 
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' with great precipitation. Villiers was urged to accompany the 


" fugitives, and called 
; ag fellow quietly 
- This 1 did on the following morning, 


. for Detigrad, having evacuated the former place. 
: in occupation.of the now lonely inn, 


; in the defences 


a fool because he declined. But the 
went on with his dinner, remarking that 
Turks to ke quite as near previously 

that he meant to stay till I should return. 

having met Tchernaieff and 
his army, heading the entire civil population of Alexinatz en route 
I found Villiers 


e had known the 
without getting in, and 


there was a detachment of troops left behind 
orders to keep the Turks 
Atthe battle of Saitchar, 


of the town; c I 
by Tchernaieff, with 


out of the place as long as possible. 


. a few cays later, a part of which I was a member accom- 


« 


panied General Doctouroff to the extreme front on the errand 


of -extricating a belated Servian battery. 
we found Villiers seated ona little hillock on the plain, calmly 
sketching, quite heedless of the Turkish shells which were falling 
and bursting all around him. Thus—and thus only—at_ the immi- 
nent risk of the artist's life, although this fact is not realised by the 


the: sole. civilian. inhabitant. 


world-wide fame to the genius, . 


exalt the horn‘of the war artists - 


"a habit with him to utilise every moment 


. lower ground about Plevna on July 3oth, the artistic penci 


.found in the true an 


‘joined a group 


student of the illustrated paper who sits at home at ease—thus only, 
I repeat, are veracious pictures of battle obtained. sano 
We—Villiersand I—were together during the Russo-Turkish War 
until I broke down. Continually he had to sketch in desperate 
haste under fire, for no sooner was the fighting over than | was off 
ventre & terre to the telegraphic base at Bucharest, and unless he was 
content to have his work linger indefinitely in Bulgaria, he 
had to consign it to me, finished or unfinished, to post it 
in a few hours vi Bucharest. Urgency such as this teaches 
the war artist the value of quick execution, and it becomes 
of his time, 
as from the fire-swept ridge of 
Gehenna of slaughter on the 
| followed 
fire 


regardless of danger. All day long, 
Radischevo we looked down into the 


‘the ebb and flow of the fierce battle, in the hurricane of the shell- 
and amidst the cries and groaus of the wounded and the dying. 
left Villiers at nightfall with his sketches in my wallet ; by what mere 
hair's:breadth he later in that night of horror escaped, Of, rather, 
was saved, from falling into the hands of the butchering Circassians, 
there is no space here to tell. Such another day for him of industry 
and danger befell us on the shelterless saddle of the Shipka Pass, 
constantly exposed to the Turkish cross-fire, foodless and waterless, 
from the rising of the sun till the going-down of the same. But if 
the Graphics of the eriod are referred to, there will be 
i honest work of its war artist at the 
front no suggestion of nervousness oF weariness, no revelation 
of hunger or thirst, The last time Villiers and I met on the 
war-path was in the throat of the Khyber Pass in the begin- 
ning of 1879; but since then the pages of The Graphic testify to the 
variety of his work—from Bulgaria to Burmah, from Tel-el-Kebir 
to Abu Klea and Abu Kru. we 
Not being a bird, to use Sir Boyle Roche's formula, Villiers 
could not at one and the same time be with Cavagnari in Afghan- 
istan and with Evelyn Wood in Zululand. In the campaign against 
Cetewayo’s impis, The Graphic was represented by a skilful artist of 
an independent nature, who, although wholly unaggressive when 
unmeddled with, had a will of his own. Further, he was fond of 
bathing, and he thought proper one day to enjoy this pleasure in 
the clear water of the Umvaloosi, regardless of the circumstance 
that a party of Zulus occupying a 4ogye on the river’s brink were 
using him as a target, Orders came to withdraw the British 
picquets, which also were under fire, and the supervision of this 
evolution was in the hands of a couple of staff officers, attired in 
extremely shabby civilian attire. They considered it their duty to 
order the artist out of the river, and enforce his retirement with the 
icquets. The artist repudiated their control over him, and remained 
in the bath accentuated by bullets, Finally, the officers waded in 
and drove him out, using a good deal of main force, for they were 
irritated by his stubbornness. Some little time later the artist 
in which I sat, and, burning under a sense of 
wrong, asked whether any one could tell him who “an ugly man 
with a long red nose ” was, as he desired to complain against him to 
superior authority. “ Why, there he sits!” he suddenly exclaimed ; 
the officer whose personal appearance he had so frankly described 
was none other than Sir Redvers Buller. Buller's companion, it 


~ turned out, was Lord William Beresford, with whom subsequently, 


As we rode back - 


on challenge given, the artist engaged ina pugilistic encounter, in 
which, to say the least, he held his own. It was quite plain that he 
was an artist with his fists as wellas with his pencil. And, as Mr. 
Whistler remarked of Sir Frederick Leighton, “ He paints, too ‘ad 
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The deciphering and publishing of old records is one of the most 
useful tasks that the clergyman and churchwardens of a quiet 
country mee can well undertake. The Rev. J. E. Stocks and Mr. 
W. B. Bragg have published the “Market Harborough Parish 
Records to A.D. 1830" (Elliot Stock), and in so doing have made 
a most valuable contribution to English social history. Mr. Stocks, 
in a scholarly introduction, brings out in detail the history of the 
church, and of the Scropes as Lords of the Manor, with much new 
material from the registers and other muniments at Lincoln, and in 
so doing gives a vivid picture of the life of the little town before 
the Reformation. It is impossible to praise a work of this kind too 
highly, for it sets an example which every ancient parish in England 
should follow without delay. 

In his “ Household Dictionary of Medicine ” (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.) Dr. F. R, Walters has produced a complete manual of 
domestic medicine in alphabetical order. It will probably be of 
great use in families, for it describes the various ills to which flesh 
is heir, and gives simple remedies for their cure, when there is no 
absolute necessity to call in a medical man. 

“ Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia of Universal Information ” (Blackie 
and Son) has now reached its seventh volume. It is 2 most excel- 
lent Cyclopedia for everyday use, being handy in shape, and concise 
in its information. The illustrations are frequentiy very useful in 
elucidating the text. 

From the life of an apologist of the sacred institution of Slavery, 
we pass to the works of one of its most uncompromising opponents. 
We have heard a good deal of late of H. D. Thoreau, and of the 
significance of his life, and so “ Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers,” 
by H. D. Thoreau, selected and edited by H. S. Salt (Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co.), may have some chance of being read. Thoreau 
was an eccentric creature, who neither lived nor thought like any- 
body else, and as the subjects on which he wrote have long since 
become matters of history, the interest in his essays can at best be 
purely academic. : 

There is a pleasant flavour of antiquity about any book that 
*vindicates ’ the rights of women. In this fag-end of a century 
we have become accustomed to many things that would have 
astonished our fathers, but perhaps the evolution of the girl would 
have surprised them as much as anything. It is now nearly one 
hundred years ago that “A Vindication of the Rights of Women,” 
y Mary Wollstonecraft, was published, and now Mr. T. Fisher 

nwin has come forward with a new edition, beautifully bound, and 
edited by Mrs, Henry Fawcett. Mary Wollstonecraft lived in a day 
when it was considered indelicate in a female to be other than 
feeble and gentle, and naturally she did not foresee that before 
another hundred years were over there would exist a society of 
women having for its sole aim and object the abolition of those 
tyrannous rules and regulations which in civilised States prevent 
women from adopting male dress, or any other form of dress they 
please, and actually boasting a journal of its own to vindicate its 
views. But he who reads Mary Wollstonecraft must forget these 
things, and remember what the condition of women was at the time 
she wrote. Mrs. Henry Fawcett has a double right, in that she is 
herself and the wife of the late Professor Fawcett, to introduce this 
new edition of the “ Rights of Women,” but she writes a little 


: : 
too. much as..if the. average. woman. were. on the same level.-as-- 


herself. 

An amusing little gift for a hunting-man is “ A Lay of the Lov: 

: > isa 
Sick,” by W. J. Hodgson (Fred. Warne and Con. It_is a story 
told in verse, and illustrated with coloured and tinted plates, of a 
fascinating widow who invaded a hunting country, and captivated 
all the men in the neighbourhood, It would be unfair to tell how 
the wooing of the love-sick sportsmen prospered, for, as a theatrical 
manner a to say, ee de is sustained until the fall of the 
curtain. e verses and the drawi ’ 

Soc ciake daeeton, wings are above the average of 


. reinforced by the best illustrations, 
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“HARPER'S WEEKLY" 


Tue first number of Harper's Weekly, A Journal of Civilisarion 
bears the date of January 3rd, 1857. It was forty years after 
the establishment of the publishing house of ‘‘J. and J. Harper.” The 
style of ‘‘ Harper and Brothers” 
was not formally adopted until 
1833, but the four brothers— 
James, John, Joseph Wesley, 
and Fletcher—were actually united 
in partnership as early as 1825 
the date of the accession to the 
firm of the youngest brother 
Fletcher, whose portrait, with 
that of James, the senior member 
of the house, accompanies this 
article. The four brothers had 
carried on the publishing business 
together fora quarter of a century 
before issuing any periodical, when 
in 1850 they began the publication 
of Harper's New Monthly Maga- 
gine. But during this period the 
books published by the house were 
of a popular character, especially 
adapted to home reading, and in 
the ‘* Harper’s Family Library” 
had taken a serial form, constituting a kind of periodical publica. 
tion, 

The desire of reaching the homes of the American people grew 
with the habit of doing it. The Magazine, though it had within 
three years reached a circulation of over one hundred and fifty 
thousand copies, and had so far developed American literary and 
artistic talent as to give up its eclectic character, was inadequate to 
a full expression of this desire. It could appear but once a month. 
It could not discuss political questions. The Weekly became neces. 
sary. It was established just after the conclusion of the Crimean 
war, and the exciting scenes of that struggle must have suggested 
the advantage which an illustrated weekly paper would have over 
any monthly publication in the full and picturesque treatment of 
such events, We were entering upon the must critical period of our 
own national history. The first number of Harper's Weekly shows 
into what field of grave solicitude it had come. The opening para- 
graph is a statement of the results of the national election of 1856, 
by which Mr, Buchanan became President ; and the entire first 
page is an appeal to the great belt of Middle States to maintain 
and strengthen their resistance to the extreme Northern and the 
extreme Southern faction, consolidating their pacific intervention, 
Another essay is devoted to a consideration of the Family, the 
Church, and the State. These were the watchwords of the four 
brothers. 

My grandfather, Mr. Fletcher Harper, was especially associated 
with the foundation, the conduct, and the fortunes of the Weekly. 
Iwas a mere boy when the paper was first issued, taking more 
note of what this man and his brothers were in their own homes 
than oftheir business life, Later I saw that the cheer and vitality 
which enlivened the domestic circle became the energy and courage 
of the publishing house. The early numbers of the Weekly, as I 
look over them now, disclose the intimate thought and feeling 
which I so well remember as characteristic of my grandfather’s con- 
versations with his partners and chosen friends, whenever his mirth 
gave way to a graver mood, The writers whom he gathered about 
him reflected his spirit because they were in sympathy with it, and 
this was the ground of their association with the paper. 

It seems strange that these early numbers of a periodical which 
has so largely won its way and effected its work through its pictures 
should have been so sparsely illustrated. For several weeks its first 
page contained no picture. But this fact is only another evidence of 
the faith of the brothers in ‘‘ good literature.” Stories by Dickens, 
Thackeray, Reade, Lever, and Collins, and by such American writers 
as were at that time eminent in fiction, were secured for serial pub- 
lication in the Weekly. Among these serial novels was “‘ Trumps,” 
by George Wiliiam Curtis, already for some years the writer of the 
** Editor's Easy Chair” in the Magasine. 

The Weekly was being conducted in the shadow of a great 
revolution which the conservatism it represented could not avert, 
and very soon its conservatism meant counter-revolution for the 
preservation of the Union. Long before the firing on Fort 
Sumter it had declared that ‘‘ peaceable secession is organised 
anarchy.” When the war came it found the Weekly not only 
ready in spirit, but fully equipped with a corps of trained 
artists, who followed our armies on land and sea, and enabled the 
publishers to fulfil their promise “‘to give a well-drawn, well- 
engraved, and well-printed illustration of every important event.” 

At the beginning of 1864, Mr. George William Curtis became 
the editor of the Weekly—a position which he still retains after 
twenty six years of more effective and beneficial influence upon 
public action and opinion than has probably ever been exercised by 
any other American journalist. Of his editorials, the orth 
American Review, at the close of the war, said :—‘' The articles 
upon public questions which appear in the paper from week to 
week form a remarkable series of brief political essays. They are 
distinguished by clear and pointed statement, by common sense, 
by independent breadth of view. 
They are the expression of 
mature conviction, high prin- 
ciple, and strong feeling, and 
take their place among the best 
newspaper-writing of the time.” 

The cartoons of Mr. Thomas 
Nast, calling a keen perception 
and powerful imagination to the 
aid of serious purpose, were the 
products of genius, and wrought 
miracles. These cartoons, says 
Me. Frederick Hudson, in his 
** Journalism in the United States,” 
‘during the late Presidential 
campaign (that of 1872) were 
among the most effective weapons 
against the Democratic party, and 
his masterly attacks on the Tam- 
many Ring in the pages of the 
Weekly contributed largely to the 
overthrow of that corrupt clique.” 

‘The opposition of the Weekly to Copperheads during the War, 
to the Tweed Ring, to the inflation fallacy, to the spoils system, 
and to the continuance after the War of the sectional conflict which 
had. brought it on,.was.as.vigorously. directed. against dangerous 
evils within the Republican party. ‘The MWeekdy has constantly 
preserved this independent attitude, advocating civil service reform. 
ballot reform, and the tariff reform, and co-operating with any 
movement that has seemed most likely to be successful in the 
accomplishment of these ends. any 

‘The purpose of the founders of the paper has been main- 
tained through the thirty-three years of its existence. ‘Vhe im- 
portance of good and wholesome literature in its influence upon the 
popular mind and heart is fully appreciated, and its power kas been 
J. Henry Harrer 
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The Hlustrated Papers of the CAorld 


LOVE OF PICTURES is, perhaps, the most widely- 
developed feeling which mankind possesses. The Baby in 
iis cradle evinces this feeling by crying out for picture- 
shows his dawning powers of criticism by 


A 


books, and, perhaps, 
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endeavouring to tear them up as soon as he has finished with them ; 
for children’s picture-books, until Caldecott discerned the infinite 
yasibilies latent in them, 
jnartistic productions. 


were for the most 


i part exceed- 
The Schoolboy is 


ingly not exempt. 
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Witness his admiration of the scrawls with which his more 
gifted playmate caricatures the head-master. And the Man 
pays his shillings to visit Academies and Museums, and talks 
yagudy about what che sees there. The savage carves rough 
presentments of familiar objects, such as bows, spears, tents, 


or oxen, 
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ot tetisher. ‘The somewhat more sophisticated man translates the 
symbols into letters, and evolves an alphabet from his divinities. 
‘The civilised individual of this ‘so-called nineteenth century,” 
contents himself with being an assiduous buyer of illustrated 
The desire for pictures being so strong, the wonder 
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papers. 
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is, not that there are so many illustrated papers, but that 
there are, comparatively speaking, so few. ‘The last decade 
has witnessed an enormous increase in the number of ‘papers of 
all kinds, Very many of them, too, are illustrated. That is to 
say, they occasionally contain a certain ‘number of more or less 


roughly executed “cuts ” to elucidate their text ; but of “ illustrated 
piyers” in the narrower sense of the word—papers in which the 
illustrations are really artistic, and take the first place—thete is still 
by no means a large number, Nearly all those which are entitled 
tu rank in this category are represented on this page by their 
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7 “é title-pages, and there are only twenty-three of them. 
The fact is, we suppose, that sach an amount of labour and skill 
: n vessaty to produce a really high-class illustrated newspaper 
i attew men care to engage in the adventure. In London there 
are perhaps a hundred papers which are more or less illustrated, 
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but in . . 

aa) ‘n wost of them the illustrations only play a secondary 

fee bes in others the claims of high Art are not tuo severely 
ste! upon. For example, the //éestraied Police News enjoys, 


We dor ‘ i a & . 
“oubt not, a circulation inferior to mone of its contem- 
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tee a it would hardly come under our definition of an 
We hav, b2pets In fact there are only five such ‘vhich 

Wwe deemed worthy of inclusion here. Of these _ the 


Uusireate, 
ele? London News claims the first place, by reason of its 


seniority. An excellent account of its rise 

Mason Jackson, its Art-editor, will be fond cess thee | 

a suffice to say that it was founded in 1842, and that it rapidly 

ally asuccess. So successful was it that disaster was prophesied 

gta 1869, a competitor to it was brought out under the title of 
¢ Graphic. But the prophecies were quickly falsified, and the 


new venture soon established its position as at least the equal of the 
In the year 1874 two more high-class illustrated 
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papers made their appearance. The Lilusivated Sporting and 
Dramatic News deals exclusively with the subjects denoted in its 
title, and is much read bythe classes interested in them. The 
comments and sketches of its ‘‘ Captious Critic ” and the ‘‘ Circular 
Notes” of ‘* Rapier” are specially worthy of praise. The Pictorzas 
World, founded in the same year, met with less success, Recon- 
stituted in 1882, however, it now enjoys a considerable measure of 
popularity, being, perhaps, most read for its Cycling and Chess 


columns. Last, but, we may perhaps be pardoned for saying, not 
least, comes Zhe Daily Graphic. This paper, which is now nearly a 
year old, and is firmly established as a popular favourite, is the first 
serious altempt ever made to produce a daily illustrated journal, 
The difficulties attending the venture were enormous. New machi- 
nery, capable of printing illustrations at high speed, had to be 
specially invented ; a new race of newspaper reporters, men 
capable, as it were, of writing a sort of pictorial shorthand, had to 
be brought into being; and the methods of reproducing their 
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sketches had to be immensely quickened, in order that the paper 
might give the public what the public wants—the latest possible 
intelligence coupled with illustrations ‘* up to date.” The difficul- 
ties have been successfully surmounted, and to-day 7#e Daily 
Graphic, besides containing all the news of the day, is fairly entitled 
by its illustrations to be ‘admitted into the category of illustrated 
newspapers. It is, besides, wha few, if any, of the other morning 

apers are, so carefully edited that nothing unfit virginibus puerssque 
is ever found in its pages. 
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So much for English illustrated papers. England beyond the 
seas has not been slow in this matter to follow the example of the 
old country. As early as 1855, /vand Leslie's Illustrated Paper, 
which is credited with a circulation of §0,000 copies weekly, was 
brought out in New York, to be followed next year by Harper's 
Weebly, of which an interesting account appears elsewhere, and 
which is now the leading American illustrated paper. Several 
other papers, more or less deserving this title, are published in the 
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Empire City, and a few others in other cities of the Union ; 
Chicago, with the /Zustrated American, being among the cities 
thus represented. Australasia has several illustrated papers, but 
for the most part they are of no great artistic merit, the IMustrated 
‘Australian News, published in Melbourne, being one of the 
exceptions, Canada is somewhat backward in this department of 
newspaper enterprise. The pictures in the Dominton Mlustrated 
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have little merit, being for the most part only “¢ process” repro- 
i f photographs. : 
aces be the test ot merit, France is the leading country of 
the world in the matter of illustrated journalism. About a dozen 
Parisian papers are described in Sell’s invaluable Dictionary of the 
World's Press as ‘* ihustrated.” Of these the oldest is L Litustration, 
which first saw the light in 1843. Le Monde Ilusiré is ce 
fourteen years younger 5 but we need say no more regarding these 


Le Journal illustré 


j hi lly treated of elsewhere by the well: 
journals, which are more fully fe Ee a ilouite ee 


vaown Paris correspondent of the 73 ce 
ihastré is in its thirty-third year, while Za France Iitustrée is also 
Of Le Fournal IMustré we need say no more 


4 tablished. Must 
ae that jt is credited with a circilation ‘of 120,000 copies weekly. 
se t boast nearly so many jiustrated papers, but 


nany does no i S ee ‘ 
its sepresentatives make up in quality what they Jack in numbers. 


Ot two of them, at least, it may be said that they are the most 
artistic productions published outside the United Kingdom—a fact 
not remarkable when the proficiency of Germans ever since the 
days of Albert Diirer in the sister-arts of wood-engraving and black- 
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and-white drawing is borne in mind. Curiously enough, neither 
of these is published in Berlin, User Zand und Meer (“ Over 
Land and Sea”) is published in Stuttgart, but circulates all over 


the Empire, to the number, it is said, of more than 130,000; 
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while the (Wustrirfe Zeitung (* Mustrated Gazette ”) is published in 
Leipzig. Its circulation, however, is only some 17,000. These two 
papers, also, are more fully treated of on another page. 

Italy is represented by L’//ustrazione /taliana ; but the Italians, 
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apparently, do not care much about Artin this particular form, for 
its circulation is only 9,000. It is published in Milan. 

Spain, resembles Italy in this as in so many other respects, for La 
Ilustra.ion Espanola, published in Madrid, only sells 15,000 copies 
weekly—not such a bad circulation, however, for Spain, where the 
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Correspondencit, which has the largest circulation in the Peninsula, 
only boasts 60,000, Spanish America is represented’ by £7 Sud- 
Americano, published in Buenos Ayres. 

For the benefit of our readers who do not read Russian we may 


- mention that the title of the journal represented be‘ow is the 
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Wsemirnaja Tilustratia (“Wustrated World ”). It is published in 
St. Petersburg, is described as being “humorous,” and has a 


circulation of 8,000. 
The /ilustreret Tidende (‘IMustrated News”) is the representa- 
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tive of Denmark, is published in Copenhagen, and has a circulation 


of 5,000. ‘ : ’ 
De Hollandsche Idustratie, published in Amsterdam, has a circula- 
tion of 10,000, 


Ne. 47. 


In Mr, Gilbert’s latest opera, 7he Gondo ers, the Grand Inquisitor, 
on being asked as to the welfare of a lady shut up in the Torture 
Chamber, replies: ‘*She’s all right. She has all the illustrated 
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papers.” Upon which we need only remark, and our readers, sfter 
perusing this article, will probably agree, that she must have had 
some fine confused reading. W, A. LucKER 
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“ J will thrust, and do thou! and see which can drive the other to death” 


“URITH: 


By S. BARING GOULD, M.A, 


AuTHOR OF “MEHALAH," “JOHN HERRING,” “Court ROYAL," 


CHAPTER LI. 
ON THE CLEAVE AGAIN 


Ever full of pity and love for others, and forgetfulness of herself, 
Bessie sa holding Urith’s hand in her own, with her eyes fixed 
compassic nately on her sister-in-law, 

Urith’s condition was perplexing. It was hard to say whether 
the events of that night when she saw Anthony struck down on 
the hearthstone, and her subsequent and consequent illness, with 
the premature confinement and the death of the child, had deranged 
her faculties, or whether she was merely stunned by this succession 
of events. 

Always with a tendency in her to moodiness, she had now lapsed 
into a condition of silent brooding. She would sit the whole 
day in one position, crouched with her elbows on her knees, 
and her chin in her hands, looking, fixedly before her, and 
saying nothing; taking no notice of anything said or done near 

er. 

It almost seemed as though she had fallen into a condition of 
melancholy madness, and yet, when spoken to, she would ‘answer, 
and answer intelligently. Her faculties were present, unimpaired, 
but crushed under the overwhelming weight of the past. Only on 
one point did she manifest any signs of hallucination. She believed 
that Anthony was dead, and nothing that was said to her could 
induce her to change her conviction. She believed that every one 
was in league to deceive her on this point. 


And yet, though sané, she had to be watched, for in her 
absence of mind and internal fever of distress, she would put 
her hands into her month, and bite the knuckles, apparently 
unconscious of pain. 

Mrs. Penwarne, who was usually with her, would quietly remove 
her hands from her mouth, and hold themdown. Then Urith would 
look at her with a strange, questioning expression, release her 


hands, and resting the elbows on her knees, thrust the fingers into 


her hair. 

‘The state in which Urith was alarmed Bessie. She tried in vain 
to cheer her; every effort, and they were various in kind, failed. 
The condition of Urith resembled that of one oppressed with steep 
hefore consciousness passes away. When her attention was called 
by a question addressed to her pointedly by name, or by a touch, 
she answered, but she relapsed immediately into her former state. 
She could be roused to no interest in anything. Bessie spoke to 
her about domestic matters, about the rebellion of the Duke of 
Monmouth, about the departure of Mr. Crymes, finally, after some 
hesitation, about her own marriage, but she said nothing con- 
cerning the conduct of Fox on the preceding evening, or of her 
desertion of the home of her childhood. Urith listened dreamily, 
and forgot at once what had been told her. Her mind was 
susceptible to no impressions, so deeply indented was it with her 
own sorrows. 

Luke, so said Mistress Penwarne, had been to see her, and had 
spoken of sacred matters; but Urith had replied to him that she 
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re + 
had killed Anthony, that she did not regret having done $0, anc 
that therefore she could neither hope in nor pray to God. aa 
‘This Mrs. Penwarne told Bessie, standing over Urith, well a a ; 
that what she said passed unheeded by the latter, prota ieee 
by her. Nothing but a direct appeal could force Urit ; oT 
_the current of her thoughts, and that only momentarily, from th 
direction they had taken. : ‘ atenind 
**She has been biting her hands again,” said Mrs. Penwa - 
‘Bessie, when she does that, pull out the token that hangs i hes 
hosom and put it into her palm. She will sit and look at that!’ 
the hour. She must be broken of that trick.” E ae 
Urith slowly stood up, with a ruffle of uneasiness on a oe 
face. She was conscious that she was being discussed, — Me 
exactly knowing what was said about her. Without a mats. 
explanation, she went out, drawing Bessie with her, one aan 
not let go her hand ; and together, in silence, they passed throug: 
the court and into the lane, he sua 
Their heads were uncovered, the wind was fresh, and the st: 
shone br'ghtly. ‘ Bes! 
Urith walked leisurely along the lane, accompanied a ~ 
Cleverdon, between the moorstone walls, thick-bedded wit on. 
and white flowering saxifrage, and plumed with crimson foxg oe 
She looked neither to right nor to left till she reached the - ie 
gate closing the lane, a gate set there to prevent the meals 2 hoe 
cattle from their upland pasturage. The gate was swung 0° aivot 
two blocks of granite, in which sockets had been cut for the p' 
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of the gate to swing, Unth put forth her hand, thrust open the 
gate, and went on. It was characteristic of her condition that she 
threw it open only wide enough to allow herself to pass through, 
and Bess had to put forth her disengaged hand to check the gate 
from swinging back upon her. This was not due to rudeness on the 
part of Urith, but to the fact that Urith had forgotten that any one 
was with her. : 

On issuing forth on the open waste-land among the flowering 
heather and deep carmine, large-belled: heath,~the -freedom;: the 
fresher air seemed to revive Urith. A flicker of light passed over 
her darkened face, as though clouds had been lifted from a tor, and 
a little watery sunlight had played over its bleak surface. She 
turned her head to the west, whence blew the wind, and the air 
raised and tossed her dark hair. She stood still, with half-closed 
eyes, and nostrils distended, inhaling the exhilarating breeze, and 
enjoying its coolness as it trifled with her disordered locks. 

Bessie had tried her with every subject that could distract her 
thoughts, in vain. She now struck on that which nearly affected 
her. ; 

“ Urith,” she said, ‘*I have heard that a battle is expected every 
day, and Anthony is in it, You will pray God to guard him in 
danger, will you not?” - 

““Anthony is dead. I killed him.” 

‘©No, dear Urith, he is not dead; he has joined the Duke of 
Monmouth.” ; : 

“They told you so? They deceived you. 1 killed him.” 

‘It is not so.” Bessie paused. Her hand clenched that of 
Urith tightly. ‘‘ My dearest sister, itis not so. Fox himself told 
me, and told my father—Ae struck Anthony.” 

“‘T bade him do so—I had not strengt 
knife. But I killed him.” 

‘¢T assure you that this is not true.” ; ; 

“1 saw him fall across the hearthstone. My. mother wished it. 
She prayed that it might be so, with her last breath ; but she never 
prayed that I should kill him.” « ” . ee 

“‘Urith ! Poor Anthony, who is dear to you and to me, is in 
extreme danger. There is like to be bloedy fighting, and we must 
ask God to shield him.” 

“T cannot pray for him. He is dead, and I cannot pray at all. 
Iam glad heis dead. I wonld do it all over again, rather than 
that Julian should have him.” 

“Julian 1” sighed Elizabeth Cleverdon. 
you about Julian?” ; ; 

“(She threatened to pluck him out of my bosom, and she has 
done it; but she shali not wear him in hers. I killed him because 
he was false to me, and would leave me.”: 

** No—no—Urith, he never would leave you.”. 

“ He was going to leave me. His father asked him to go back to 
Hall.” 

“But he would not go. Anthony was too noble.” : c 

“He was going to desert me and go to Julian, so I killed him. 
They may kill me also; Ido not care. ) ; 
glad He did that. I never wish for a moment it had lived—lived to 
know that its mother wasa murderess. It could not touch my hand 
with his blood on it; so God took my baby. I am wailing’; they 
will take me soon, because I killed Anthony. I am willing. I 
cannot pray. I have no hope. I wish it were over, and I were 
dead.” ; 

On her own topic, on that which engrossed all her mind, on that 
round which her thoughts turned incessantly, on that she could 
speak, and speak fairly rationally ; and when she spoke her face 
became expressive. 

They walked on together. Bessie knew not what to say. Tt was 
not possible to disturb Urith’s conviction that her husband was dead, 
and that she was his destroyer. 

They continued to walk, but now again in silence. Urith, again 
relapsed into her brooding mood, went forward, threaded her own 
way among the bunches of prickly gorse, now out of flower, and the 
scattered stones, regardless of Bessie, who was put to great incon- 
venience to keep at her side. She was forced to disengage her 
hand, as it was not possible for her to keep pace with her sister-in- 
law in such broken ground. Urith did not observe that Bessie had. 
released her, nor that she was still accompanying her. 

She took a direct course to Tavy Cleave, that rugged, natural 
fortress of granite which towers above the river that plunges into a 
gorge, rather than a valley, below. 

On reaching this she cast herself down on the overhanging slab, 


in my arm, I had no 


‘* What has been told 


whereon she had stood with Anthony, when he clasped her in his - 


arms and swung her, laughing and shouting, over the abyss, 

Bessie drew to her side. She was uneasy what Urith might do, in 
her disturbed frame of mind; but no thought of self-destruction 
seemed to have crossed Urith’s brain. She swung her feet over the 
gulf, and put her hands through her hair, combing it out into the 
wind, and letting that waft and whirl it about, as it blew up the 
Cleave and rose against the granite crags, as a.wave that bowls 
against a rocky coast leaps up and curls over it. 

Bessie allowed her to do as she liked. It wasclearly a refreshment 
end relaxation to her heated and overstrained mind thus to sit and 
play with the wind. 

Kooks were about, at one moment flashing white in the sun, then 
showing the blackness of their glossy feathers. Their nesting and 
rearing labours were over: . they had deserted their usual haunts 
among trees to disport themselves on the waste lands, 

The roar of the river came up on the wind from below—now 
loud as the surf on reefs at sea, then soft and soothing as a murmur 
of marketers returning from fairing, heard from far away, 


Something— Bessie knew not what—induced her to turn her head 


aside, when, with a start of alarm, she saw, standing on a platform 
ofrock, not a stone’s throw distant, the tall, full form of Julian. Her 
face was turned towards her and Urith. She had been watching 
them. The sun was on her handsome, richly-coloured face, with its 
lustrous eyes and ripe, pouting lips. 

Bessie’s first impulse was to hold up her hand in caution, She did 
not know what the effect produced on Urith might be of seeing 
suddenly before her the rival who had blighted her happiness ; and 
i position occupied by Urith was dangerous, on the overhanging 

edge. 

Bessie rose from her place and walked towards Julian, stepping 
cautiously among the crags. Urith took no notice of her departure. 

On reaching Julian Crymes, Bessie caught her by the arm and 
drew her back among the rocks, out of sight and hearing of Urith. 

‘For heaven's sake,” she entreated, ‘‘do not let her see you! 
Do you see what has fallen on her? Sheis not herself.” 

“Well,” retorted Julian, ‘‘what of that? She andI staked for the 
same prize, and she has lost.” 

“‘ And you have not won.” 

“‘T have won somewhat. 
mine.” 

‘* He is not, he never was, he never will be yours,” said Bessie, 
vehemently. ‘'Oh, Julian! how can you be so cruel, so wicked ! 
Have you no pity? Sheis deranged. She thinks she has killed 
Anthony—dead ; but you have seen—-she cannot speak and think of 
auything now but of her sorrow and loss.” 

““We played together—it was a fair game. She wrested from 
me him who was mine by right, and she must take the consequences 
of her acts—we must all do that. I—yes—Bess, ] am ready. I 
will take the consequences of what I have done. Let me pass 
Bess, I will speak to her.” : 

“T pray you!” Bess extended her arms. 


He is no longer hers, if he be not 


God took my baby; Iam - 


— “Phen, her patienre exhausted; Julian put forth the end 0 
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look each 


She and I are accustomed to a 


Twill! Stand aside.’ 
d with it she brushed Bess 
with 


““No—let_me pass. ; 
other in the face. I ue me , a a 

s d a long staff in her hand, ush 
Bs ce dande past her, between her and the col 
steady eye and firm step, and clambered to where was ee er 

She stood beside her for a minute, studying ag es c agin i 
as she played with her hair, passing her Ses ee out : 
drawing it forth into the*wind to turn, and curl, a een 


ith, and called her by name. : 
orth Teale neat at her, bar neither spake nor stirred. No 


flush of anger or surprise appeared in her cheek, no lightning glare 


in her eye. 

an: Urith,” said Julian, “how stands the game ” 
“He is dead,” answered Urith, “ I killed him. 
Julian was startled, and slightly turned colour. 
“Tt js not true,” she said hastily, recover! 

off to serve with the Duke of Monmouth, 
“J killed him,” answered Urith, composeilly. 

never let you have him, draw him from me. I am not sorry. 

is killed him.’ 

eth vhat with a sudden exultation, “ you know he would have 

J conquered.” 

said Urith, “you could not—for I 


“ T would never, 
Iam 


been drawn away by me ! 

“You did not get him away, 
killed him.” ’ 

Julian put out her staff again, and touched Urith. 

“Listen to me!’ she said, and there was triumph in her tone. 
“He never loved you. No, never. Me he loved ; me he ae 
had loved. But his father tried to force him, he anaes 
him, and out of waywardness, to defy his father to show his inde- 
pendence, he married you 3 but he never, never loved you. - 

“That is false,” answered Urith, and she slowly rose on the p i i 
form to her feet. ‘That 1s talse. He did love me. Here on this 
stone he held me to his heart, here he held me aloft and, made me 
promise to be his very own.” ; 

“Tt was naught !” exclaimed Julian. 1 
—I know not whether he be alive or dead. Some say one thing 
and some another, but this I do know, that if he be alive, the world 
will be too narrow for you and me together'in it, and if he be dead 
—it is indifferent to both whether we live, for to you and me alike 
is Anthony the sun that rules us, in whose light we have our joy. 
Come! Let us have another hitch, as the wrestlers say, and see 
which gives the other the turn.” Ea tee 

Urith, in her half-dreamy condition, in rising to her feet, had 
taken hold of the end of Julian’s staff, and now stood looking down 
the abyss to the tossing, thundering water, still holding the end, 

“Urith !” called Julian, imperiously and impatiently, ‘‘dost’ hear 
what I say? Let us have one more, and a final hitch. Thou 
holding the staff at one end, Tat the other. See, we stand equal, 
on the same shelf, and each with a heel at the edge of the rock. 
One step back, and thou oy I must go over and be broken on the 
stones, far below. Dost’ mark me?” 

“T hear what you say,” answered Urith, 


“A passing fancy. Come 


‘© will thrust, and do thau! and see which can drive the other | 


to death. In faith! we have thrust and girded at each other long, 
and driven each other to desperation. Now let us finish the weary 
game with a final turn® and a faic back.”* : ’ 

Urith remained, holding the end of the staff, looking at Julian 
steadily, without passion, Her face was pale; the wild hair was 
tossing about it. 

++ Art’ ready!” called Julian, ‘* When I say three, then the thrust 
begins, and one or other of us is driven out of one world into the 
other.” 

Urith let fall the end of the staff; ‘* I have no more quarrel with 
you,” she said, “‘ Anthony is dead, I killed him.” 

Julian stamped angrily. ‘‘ This is the second time thou hast 


refused my challenge ; though thou didst refuse my glove, thou didst- 


take it up. So now thou refusest, yet may be will still play. As 
thou wilt: at thine own time—but one or other.” 


She pointed down the chasm with her staff, and turned away, 


CHAPTER LIL, 
THE SAWPIT 


AT Hall, that same morning had broken on Squire Cleverdon in 
his office or sitting-room—it might bear either name—leaning back 
in his leathern armchair, with his hands clasped on his breast, his face 
an ashen grey, and his hair several degrees whiter than on the 
preceding day. 

When the maid came in at an early hour to clean and tidy 


the apartment, she started, and uttered a cry of alarm, at the 


sight of the old man in his seat. She thought he was dead. 
But at her appearance he stood up, and with tottering steps 
left the room and went upstairs, Ee had not been to bed all night. 
Breakfast was made ready, and he was called; but he did not 
come. : 
That night had been one of vain thinking and torturing of his 
mind to find a mode of escape from his troubles. He had reckoned 
on assistance from Fox or his father, and this had failed him. Fox 
may be, for all his brag, could not help him. The Justice might, 
were he at home ; but he had gone off to join the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and, if he did return, it might be too late, and it was 
ae enough that he never would reappear. If anything 
happened to Mr. Crymes, then Fox would step into his place as 
uustee for Julian till Julian married ; but could he raise money on 
was eet to assist him a save his estate? Anyhow it was 
not possible for matters to be so settled that is withi 
Se ae at he could do this within 
The only chance that old Cleverdon saw was to borro 
a ee se till an igi was settled at Kilworthy—till the Rebelicn 
was either successful or was extinguished— 

F or a father to secure Hall. See a ee 
_But to have, ultimately, to come to Fox for delive 
his own fate and that of his beloved Hall in she Hinds ve 
open who ss insulted, humiliated him, publicly and brutally 

recedi' i i its bitter 

vey ae - mig » Was to drink the cup of degradation toits bitter 

It was about ten o'clock when the old Squi ; 
broken, with every line in his face deepened to iron 2 sath any 
gently ee sro 4 = resolved to visit his attorney-at-law 
and see if, t i isi 

rise os ec rough him, the requisite sum could be 
e house was in confusion. None of th 

to their me ; the serving maids and men ies ges 

OTN i 
vet ou = went about on tip-toe as though there were 
His man told the Squire that Fox was 

message, which the fellow would not detiver, Pe bets gee = i 

was it ; the substance was that he would not return to th ho en 

aig Sau eh ee and asked for his horse. oe 

er some delay it was brought to the door: 
to be found, and one of the maids had sonst pe etable ie ee 
beast, and had saddled and beled it eoier tet Sis 
he old Tan mounted and rode away. Then h 

pein pian, but. did. not -turn-his head; aargther ae ~ 

ingress oe it, a ge further, urging on his horse to a ah ae 

men ; nike 

© brute stumbled, and nearly went down on its 
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» the Squire whipped angrily, and the horse went on faste 
arch. ie i lag, and suddenly tripped once more and fell, Ol 
Cleverdon was thrown on the turf and was uninjured, He got up 
and went to the beast, and then saw why it had twice stumbled, 
The serving gitl, in bridling it, had forgotten to remove the halter, 
the rope of which hung down to the ground, so that, as the animal 
trotted, the end got under the hoofs. That was what the call had 
signified. Some one of the serving men had noticed the bridle over 
the halter as the old Squire rode away, and had shouted after him 

effect. : 

* La Cleverdon removed the bridle, then took off the halter, and 
replaced the bridle. What was to be done with the halter? Ee 
tried to thrust it into one of his pockets, but they were too small, 
He looked round; he was near a sawpit a bow-shot from the road, 
He remembered that he had ordered a couple of sawyers to be 
there that day to cut up Into planks an oak tree; he hitched up 
his horse‘and went towards the saw pit, calling, but no one replied, 
The men had not come; they had heard of what had taken place 
at Hall, and had absented themselves, not expecting under the 
circumstances to be paid for their Jabour, 

The old man wrapped the halter round his waist, and knotted it, 
about him to conceal it, remounted, and rode 
on. Had the sawyers been at the pit he would have sent back the halter 
by one of them to the stable. As none was there, he was forced to 
take it about with him. ; ’ 

Five hours later he returned the same way. His eyes were 
glassy, and cold sweat beaded his brow. His breath came as a 
tattle from his lungs. All was over. He could obtain assistance 
nowhere. ‘The times were dangerous, because unsettled, and no 
one would risk money till the public confidence was restored. His 
attorney had passed him on to the agent for the Earl of Hedford, 
and the agent had shaken his head, and suggested that the miller at 
the Abbey Mill was considered a well-to-do man, and might be 
inclined to lend money. 3 

The miller refused, and spoke of a Jew in Bannawell, who was 
said to lend money at high rates of interest. The Jew, however, 
would not think of the loan, till the Rebellion was at an end. 

All was over. The Squire—the Squire!—he would be that no 
more—must leave the land and home of his fathers, his pride 
broken, his ambition frustrated, the object for which he had lived 
and schemed lost to him. There are in the world folk who are, in 
themselves, nothing, and who have nothing, and who nevertheless 
give themselves airs, and cannot be shaken out of their self-satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Cleverdon was not one of these, he had not their faculty 
of imagination. The basis of all his greatness was Hall ; that was 
being plucked from under his feet ; and he staggered to his fall, 
Once on the ground, he would be prostrate, lie there helpless, 
an object of mockery to those who had hitherto envied him. 
Once there, he would never raise his head again. He who had 
stood so high, who had been so imperious in his pride of place, 
would be under the feet of all those over whom hitherto he had 
ridden roughshod. 

This thought gnawed and bored in him, with ever fresh anguish, 
producing ever fresh aspects of humiliation. This was the black 
spot on which his eyes were fixed, which overspread and darkened 
the whole prospect. The brutality with which he had been treated 
by Fox was but a sample and foretaste of the brutality with which 
he would be treated by all such as hitherto he had held under, 
shown harshness and inconsideration towards. He had been selfish 
in his prosperity, he was selfish in his adversity. He did not think 
of Anthony. He gave not a thonght to Bessie. His own disap- 
pointment, his own humiliation, was all that concerned him. Ile 
had valued the love of his children not a rush, and now that his 
material possessions slipped from his grasp, nothing was left him to 
which to cling. 

He had ridden as far as the point where his horse had fallen, on 
his way back to Hall, when the rope twined about his waist loosened 
and fell down. . The old man stooped towards his stirrup, picked it 
up, and cast it over his shoulder. The act startled his horse, and 
it bounded ; with the leap the rope was again dislodged, and fell 
once more. He sought, still riding, to arrange the cord as it had 
been before about his waist, but found this impracticable. 

He was forced to dismount, and then he hitched his horse toa 
tree, and proceeded to take the halter from his body, that he might 
fold and knot it together. 

Whilst thus engaged, a thought entered his head that made him 
stand, with glazed eye, looking at the coil, motionless. 

To what was he returning? To a home that was no more a 
home—to a few miserable days of saying farewell to scenes familiar 
to him from infancy ; then to being cast forth on the world in his 
old age, he knew not whither to go, where to settle. To a new life 
for which he cared nothing, without interests, without ambitions— 
wholly purportless. He would go forth alone; Bessie would not 
accompany him, for he had thrown her away on the most despicable 
of men, and to him she was bound—him she must follow. Anthony 
—he knew not whether he were alive or dead. If alive, he could 
not go to him whom he had driven from Hall, and to Willsworthy, 
of all places under ‘the sun, he would not go. Luke he could not 
ask to receive him, who was but a curate, and whom he had refused 
to speak to since he had been the means of uniting his son to the 
daughter of his deadly rival and enemy. What sort of life could he 
live with no one to care for him—with nothing to occupy his mind 
and energies ? 

How could he appear in church, at market, now that it was 
known that he was a ruined man? Would not every one point at 
him, and eneer and laugh at his misfortunes? He had not made a 
friend, except Mr. Crymes ; and not having a friend, he had no one 
to sympathise with, to pity him. 

Then he thought of his sister Magdalen... Her little annuity he 
would have to pay out of his reduced income; he might live with 
her—with her whom he had treated so unceremoniously, so rudely— 
over whom he had held his chin so high, and tossed it so 
contemptuously, 

_ What would Fox do? Would he not take every occasion to insult 
him, to make his life intolerable to him, use him as his butt for 
gibes, anger him to madness—the madness of baffled hate that cannot 
revenge a wrong ? 

Anything were better than this, 

' The old man walked towards the sawpit. The tree was there, 
lying on the frame ready tu be sawn into planks, and already it was 
a part cut through. The men had been there, begun their task + 
ps had gone off, probably to the house to drink his cyder and 
ce be ne 
elow his feet the pit gaped, some ten or eleven feet, with oak 
ee the bottom, dry and fragrant. Round the edges of the 
pit the hart's-tongue fern and the pennywort had lodged Letween the 
Stones and luxuriated, the latter throwing up at this time its whitc 
spires of flower. 
a magnificent plume of fern occupied one end of the trough. 
: ushes and oak-coppice were around, and almost concealed the 
awpit from the road. 
That sawpit seemed to 


invited an occupant, 


He knelt on the cross-piece ‘on which the upper sawyer stan‘s 


when engaged on his work. a i 1 

nd round it fastened firmly the en 

of tie rope; then fixed the halter with running knot about his own 

He stood up and bent hi side, 
and looked down into the en fened The: tia: Behs8 90% 


the old man to be a grave, anda grave that 
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He had come to the end. Everything was gone, or going, from 
him—even & sepulchre with his fathers, for, ifhe died by his own 
hand, then he would not be buried with them, but near that sawpit, 
where a cross-way led to. Black Down, It was well that so it should 
he; $0 he would retain, at all events, six foot of the paternal 
inheritance. ‘That six foot would be his inalienably, and that wauld 
be better than banishment to the churchyard of Peter Tavy. But 
he would make sure that he carried with him something of the 
ancestral land. He crept along the beam, with the rope about his 
neck, fastened near the middle of the sawpit, like a dog running to 
the extent of his chain, and scrabbled up some of the soil, with which 
he stuffed his ears and his mouth, and filled his hands. 

Thus furnished, he stepped back, and again looked down. He 
did not pray. He had no thought about his soul—about heaven. 
Llis mind was fixed on the earth—the earth of Hall, with which he 
inust part, with ull but what he held, and with which he had choked 
his mouth. 

‘arth to earth !” 

No words of the burial office would be said over him ; but what 
cared he? It would be the earth of Hall that went back to the 
earth of Lall when he perished and was buried there. His flesh 
had been nourished by the soil of Hall, his mind had lived on 
nothing else. He could not speak as his mouth was full. How 
sweet, how cool tasted that clod upon his tongue under his palate! 

Though he could not speak he formed words in his mind, and, 
he said to himself— 

“Thrice will I say ‘ Earth td earth !’? and then leap down.” 

Once the words were said, and now he said them again, in his 
mind— 

“ Farth to earth ! ; ’ 

There was a large black spider on the oak tree, running up and 


down the chopped section, and now, all at once, it dropped, but 
did not fall—it swung at the end of its silken fibre. Mr. Cleverdon 
watched it, As the spider dropped, so, in another niinute, would 
Then the spider ran up its thread. The old man shook his 
head, When he fell he would remain there motionless, What 
then would the spider do? Would it swing and catch at him, and 
proceed fo construct a cobweb between him and the side of the 
pit? He saw himself thus utilised as a sidestay for a great cob- 
web, and saw a brown butterfly, with silver underwings, now 
playing about the pit-mouth, come to the cobweb and be 
caught in it. He shook his head—he must not yield to these 
illusions. ’ 

“ Earth to—” 

A hand was laid on his shoulder, an arm put about his waist ; 
he was drawn to the side of the pit, and the rope hastily disengaged 
from his throat. 

With blank, startled eyes old Squire Cleverdon looked on the 
face of his preserver. It was that of Luke, his nephew. 

“ Uncle !—dear uncle!” 

Luke took the halter, unloosed it from where it had been 
fastened to a beam, knotted it up, and flung it far away among the 
bushes. 

The old man said nothing, but stood before his nephew with 
downcast eyes, slightly trembling. 

Luke was silent also for some while, allowing the old man to 
recoverhimself, Then he took his arm in his own and led him back 
to the horse. ere 

“Tet me alone! Let me go!” said old Cleverdon. 

“Unele, we will go together. I was on my way to you. I had 
heard in what trouble you were, and I thought it possible I might 
be of some assistance to you.” 

“You!” The Squire shook his head. ‘I want over a thousand 
pounds at once.” : 

‘That I have not got. Can I not help you in any other way? " 

‘There is no other way.” 

‘What has happened,” said Luke, ‘is by the will of God, and 
you must accept it, and look to Him to bless your loss to you.” 

‘ Ah, you are a parson !”’ said the old man. 

Luke did not urge him to remount his horse. He kept his arm, 
and helped him along, as though he were conducting a sick man on 
his walk, till he had conveyed him some distance from the sawpit. 
As the Squire’s step became firmer, he said, 

‘A hard trial is laid on you, dear uncle, but you must bear up 
under itasa man. Do not let folk think that it has broken you 
down, They will respect you when they see your courage and 
steadfastness. Put your trust in God, and He will give you in 
place of Hall something better than that—better a thousand times, 
which hitherto you have not esteemed.” 

“What is that ?” asked the old man, loosening his arm, standing 
sull, and looking Luke shyly in the face. 

“What is that?” repeated Luke. ‘Wait! Trust in God 
and see.” (0 be continued ) 


” 


he. 
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PoputarR SONGS IN FRANCE are prompt to reflect the topic of 
the day. Thus, a “strikers’” ditty now catches the ear in the 
poorer quarters. The old Boulangist tune is used, but the words 
describe the hardships and sufferings of the working classes oppressed 
by the “ bourgevis” and the “ aristo,” while the refrain declares, 
“C'est huit heures, huit heures, huit heures; c’est huit heures qu'il 
nous faut,” : 

Tue Parts Louvre Keeps 1rs HUNDRETH BIRTHDAY next 

May. _It was established on May 26th, 1791, under the painter 
David's direction, but, owing to the disturbances of the Revolution, 
the collection was not opened until August, 1793, when all the 
artistic treasures in the former Royal palaces were gathered under 
the roof of the Louvre. Speaking of Parisian monuments, the 
Versailles Palace is to be restored at last, and the ruins of St. 
Cloud will be cleared away, the funds being provided by the Govern- 
ment selling the remains of the unlucky Cour de Comptes, which 
was burnt by the Commune, and has been a miserable spectacle 
on the Quai d'Orsay ever since. 
_ THE COMMERCIAL SEA-ROUTE FROM ENGLAND TO SIBERIA 
is established practically at last. For sixteen years Captain 
Wiggins has endeavoured to organise the service, supported by 
private enterprise, but the expedition halted invariably at the 
estuary of the Yenisei, which was so little known that the two 
vessels at either end hesitated to attempt the passage, and thus 
failed toconnect, This year, however, though Captain Wiggins was 
no longer in command, three British vessels traversed the estuary 
safely, and sailed 200 miles up the river to Karaoul, where they 
met the Siberian flotilla, which took their cargo up to Yeniseisk. 
Laden with Siberian produce, the English craft were back ir. London 
after a voyage of two-and-a-half months. 

THe FRENCH STANLEY, Captain Trivier, has started on a fresh 
African Expedition, having delayed his departure from Marseilies 
to avoid travelling in the same steamer with Major Wissmann. His 
mission is more commercial than scientific, as he goes to West 
Africa to study the conditions of trade, and open new channels for 
me exports southwards down the coast. Further north, another 

renchman, M. Crampel, is well on his journey from the Congo to 
se Tchad, and from the latest news would soon reach the Chari, 

‘ ich would carry him to the Lake. He hopes to sign treaties 
She the chiefs all along the route. At home in France a Colonial 

net has been formed to extend the national influence in Africa 
a Ch Committee of French Africa.” Their first envoy will be 
ae atles Soller, who leaves next January for Senegal. He spent 

everal years in Africa disguised an Arab. 


THE GRAPHIC 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF THE DRAMA 


Gene * os soe may be said to have been coincident 
tise tes soontes Bs ipeteey on sy oe ea drama. How it was 
nati fae He Theat e e highest place among the 
: Mons for its theatrical entertainments, and which can boast of 
: ie me Sante land of the greatest dramatist that the world has 
’ me to be abjectly dependent upon such materials as it 
could purloin from French play- 
wrights ; or what were the causes 
which had led toa slovenly system 
of mounting and a general disre- 
gard of anything like careful pre- 
paration and distribution of parts, 
space would fail here to tell. It 
is enough to say that the stage had 
suffered much from the ‘syste- 
matic discouragement of healthy 
rivalry. The ‘minor houses,” 
as they were called, which had 
originally been regarded by the 
two great privileged theatres as iin- 
pudent interlopers and encroach- 
ers on their musty ‘‘ patents,” had 
come, in their turn, to be reso- 
lute defenders of monopoly. The 
late Mr. Benjamin Webster, 
though he was the proprietor of 
the Adelphi, one of the most 
, popular of these houses, told the 
Parliamentary Committee on the subject of theatres in 1866 that the 
school of acting had been destroyed by the invasion of the privi- 
leges of the patent theatres, and the establishment of what he was 
pleased to call ‘‘ free trade in the drama.” Anyway, he was quite 
certain that to allow new theatres in the Strand would be to com- 
plete the ruin of the modern stage. In those days there were in the 
Strand three theatres, and no more. There are now seven. In 
those days the total number of theatres in London—exclusive of 
mere suburban houses, which have no influence on dramatic art—was 
eleven. There are now of these West End houses twenty-five, and 
more are already projected or in course of construction. Such is 
the result of the relaxation of the old restrictions upon theatre- 
building which followed, in practice at least, if not in theory, upon 
the Report of the Committee referred to. So far from this re- 
awakening enterprise proving injurious to the interests of the drama, 
it has been the real cause of that remarkable revival of the 
public interest in the stage of which tokens meet us on all hands. 
No sooner were speculators permitted to build new playhouses than 
they began to build them of more convenient form. The old 
monopolists, not being permitted to erect two Drury Lanes, got 
over the difficulty by building one Drury Lane twice as big as it 
ought to be. The present house has been somewhat cut down from 
itg original dimensions; but every one can now see that it is fitted 
only for those elaborate spectacular melodramas to which Mr. Harris 
is wise enough to confine it. The result was that the performers 
came to know that the finer and more subtle qualities of acting—the 
swift play of feature, the natural gesture and movement, the 
delicate inflexions of voice, whether in playful or passionate expres- 
sion, were mere waste. What is worse, the public came to 
encourage the loud and boisterous actor. “At all events we can 
hear him!” was the last word of apology for liking this or that 
actor’s style of declamation. What mischief all this must have 
done can readily be perceived. i 
The playgoing public were not slow to appreciate the change. 
After all, few things in the markets of this world are ever much 
better than the tastes of “the consumer,” as the Economists say, 
render it profitable to make them. That there was some patronage, 
even then, for a more finished and natural style of comedy per- 
formances was abundantly shown by the success of Mrs. Bancroft, 
then Miss Marie Wilton, in attracting visitors to the elegant little 
theatre which she constructed out of a dirty, forlorn, and fallen 
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playhouse in the unpromising neighbourhood of Tottenham Street. .. 


But the appetite for something better has grown by what it fed on, 
and the encouragement for improvement in acting and stage- 
management is probably-now ten-fold greater than it was twenty- 
one years ago. Theatres have multiplied, but so have playgoers. 
This is shown by the remarkable fact that, in spite of the increased 
and increasing number of houses, there is probably not one of the 
older theatres which is not worth, at this moment, a higher rent 
than it could command before its new rivals were in existence, 
The forebodings that were heard of mischief through the scattering 
of talent, and the consequent impossibility of getting a good cast, 
have proved wholly unfounded. Actors’ earnings have, indeed, 
risen enormously ; but if great genius is still rare on the stage, as it 
is everywhere else, fairly good actors are still far more numerous 
than they were. Turn to the daily lists in the advertisement 
columns of the papers, and it will be perceived at once by those 
at least who have any acquaintance with the stage that we 
have now a large number of houses with really excellent com- 
panies. The reason is, that the offer of remunerative employment 
has turned the attention of educated men and women to the stage. 
Of course there are complaints of an over-crowded profession ; but 
these complaints are obviously inconsistent with the fact that com- 
petent actors of all classes now get salaries of which no one dreamed 
one and~iwenty years ago. 


Our dramatists have been even more fortunate. Money-gains 


amay be regarded by some as a sordid motive ; but the truth is that 


the best work in this world is the work that is paid well: and that 
successful dramatists are now paid well is well known. The 
earliest token of movement in this direction was the success of the 
late Mr. Robertson’s comedies at the Prince of Wales’s. These 
were not great works, but they were more truthful as pictures of 
life than the comedies of Mr. Byron, which were | their 
only rivals at that time. Above all, they were Eng ish in tone and 
spirit. The English drama began to take heart in the face of Mr. 
Robertson’s conspicuous success. Mr. James Albery followed with 
that pretty little comedy of modern life, Zwo Roses, at the 
Vaudeville, in which Mr. Irving’s remarkable powers were con- 
spicuously exhibited. Unhappily, the author did not cultivate his 
gifts with the steady zeal and industry that insure a lasting triumph, 
and, of his numerous pieces, this, perhaps, is the only one destined 
to hold the stage. Since then, the movement towards an English 
drama has gone on gathering strength. Adaptations from the 
French and German still form a considerable proportion of the pro- 
ductions of each year, but the proportion is steadily decreasing. 
Mr. Gilbert’s fanciful and satirical pieces, the best-known of which 
are his comic operas at the Savoy, may be said to have opened up an 
entirely new dramatic vein. Immensely popular in this country, their 


‘merits are slowly but surely making their way in association with 


Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music on the Continent of Europe. Mr. 
Pinero is in the same fortunate position. His boisterous three-act 
farcés exhibit much of the spirit and comic invention of Labiche 
and Meilhac and Halévy, and yet are of strictly English growth. 
Of late. swreover, this versatile dramatist has shown an ambition 
of abigher kind. He has even ventured upon the domain of the 
drama @ ¢hese—the play with a didactic purpose, which has taken 
so great 2 hold upon the French stage ; what is more, he, too, has 
been so success(ul that his pieces are beginning to be in demand in 
the form of translations on the German stage. It may safely be 


. song for a tenor. 
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said that twenty-one years ago such tokens as these of the vitality 
of the English drama were beyond the dreams of the most sanguine. 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones furnishes an even more remarkable 
example. | Joint-author with Mr. Henry Herman of The Silver 
King—the best and most popular of native romantic plays which 
this generation has witnessed—Mr. Jones has gone on, relying 
entirely on his own invention, and producing piece after piece 
which, if not without faults as works of Art, have all possessed 
remarkable merits. Mr. Jones is also among the living English 
dramatists who are conquering the long-forbidden domain 
of the Continental stage. In the way of comedy many other names, 
not only of good promise but of considerable achievement can be 
cited. Among these are Mr. Sydney Grundy, Mr. G. W. Godfrey, 
Mr. Robert Buchanan, Mr. R. C. Carton, Mr. Raleigh, Mr. 
Brandon Thomas, Mr. B. C. Stephenson, Mr. J. P. Hurst, 
Mr. G. M, Fenn, Mr. F. W. Pigott, Mr. J. K. Jerome, 
Mr. Comyns Carr, Mr. Herman Merivale, Mr. Frank Desprez, 
Mr, Mark Melford, Mr. Theyre Smith, and Mrs. Mus- 
grave, author of that diverting and original piece, Our Flat, 
Romantic drama—a class always greatly in demand—does not 
exhibit so many tokens of vitality. The pieces with which Mr. 
G. R. Sims and Mr. Pettitt are always ready to supply the stage on 
due notice are nearly all constructed ona familiar pattern, though 
those in which Mr, Sims has a hand generally display, in association _ 
with much that is conventional, some freshness of invention and no 
little observation of life in the humbler ranks. Mr. Outram 
Tristram, Mr. Haddon Chambers, Mr. John Lart, and Mr. Mal- 
colm Watson are young dramatists who generally aim at presenting 
a dramatic story in a more serious vein, and in this they have each 
and all won notable successes. ‘As to the burlesque writers they 
claim no more than the merit uf having provided a light entertain- 
ment for an idle hour ; but exception must be made in the case of 
Mr. Burnand’s dramatic parodies, which are satires with a touch of 
the Aristophanic spirit. 

_ Unhappily, when we ask where are the literary dramas—the 
pieces, that is, that can entertain on the stage as well as interest in 
the study, we can only echo the question. Even with the powerful 
assistance of Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry, Lord Tennyson has 
won on the stage only a succés d'estime, and Browning has reaped 
little but disaster. Mr. W. G. Wills, whose beautiful play of Olivia 
promises to take a permanent position in the repertory of the 
stage, has been more fortunate. His Charles /. is almost the 
solitary example of a successful modern play in blank verse ; for 
Mr. Herman Merivale’s Waite Pilgrim and other poetical dramas 
have had. but an ephemeral success ; and his 4// for Her, a drama 
in prose, written in collaboration with the late Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson, remains his most notable production. These circum- 
stances, however, afford no ground for discouragement. The most 
cheering fact is that our best writers—witness Messrs, Henley and 
Stevenson’s original and beautiful study of by-gone life and 
manners, Beau Austin, brought out by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, at the 
Haymarket the other day—are beginning to look to the theatre 
and the fame and more substantial rewards which it offers to those . 
who can master the secret of success on the stage. 

W. Moy Tuomas 


——— 
NEW MUSIC 


Messrs. Novetto, Ewer, AND Co.——As the holiday-time 
draws near, there is a demand for music of a bright and cheerful 
character suitable for school and college breaking-up parties. “ The 
Silver Star,” a cantata for female voices, words by Edward Oxen- 
ford, music by N. Kilburn, meets all the requirements for such occa- 
sions. The libretto is founded on a poetical legend of the Black 
Forest, Estelle, a beautiful maiden of high degree, is on the eve of 
being married to one Count Alva. She goes with her intended 
bridesmaids to gather flowers in the forest, when a hunted stag 
rushes amongst them ; an arrow cleaves the air, and pierces the 
heart of the hapless bride elect. The Count, who sped the fated 
arrow, is overwhelmed with grief, presses one kiss on the brow ol 
his victim, then mounts his horse, rides away, and is never seen 
again, On the anniversary of the fatal day, so runs the tradition, a 
silver star hovers over the spot where the ill-fated girl met with her 
death. The action of the cantata commences as the maidens are 
preparing for the pilgrimage. A contralto and a soprano soloist 
and a chorus of peasant maidens comprise the dramatis persone. 
The music is melodious and free from difficulties. Prettiest of the 
choruses are, “ Behold the Lark Arises” (No. 1), and “Behold the 
Star” (No. 8). The soloists have each’ two pleasing songs and a 
duet, “It May be Well” (No. 4).—A four-part song which will 
please wherever it is well sung is “ I Think of Thee in the Night,” 
words by Thomas E, Hervey, music by Amold D. Culley, F.C.O., 
A.RC.M. Two very gece songs, for which the above-mentioned 
composer has supplied the music, are “ The Suit of Russet and 
Brown,” a poem with an excellent moral, by Eliza Cook ; and 
“ Look Out, O Love,” a somewhat feeble poem by Lewis Morris. 


Messrs, PATERSON AND SONS.—~The latest numbers of “The 
Strathearn Collection of Part Songs” are :—‘Oh, Why Left I My 
Home,” poetry by R. Gillfillan, adapted by P. M‘Leod, to a ver 
sweet and touching melody; and “The Scottish Blue Bells,” words 
by Charles Doyne Sillery, music by George A. Barker. Both these 

art songs are replete with refined sentiment.‘ Album of Six 

ongs," composed hy Hamish M‘Cunn, are well-worthy the pen of 
this gifted young composer. Both poetry and music are of more 
than ordinary merit, ‘The Ash Tree,” Thomas Davidson, is quaint 
and pleasing, “I'll Tend Thy Bower, My Bonnie May,” William 
Ferguson, is a dainty spring tale of love. “To Julia Weeping,” 
and “At the Mid Hour of Night” are two of Moore’s exquisite 
poems. “A Heart in Armour,” George Barlow, is a stirring love- 
“J Will Think of Thee,” Thomas Gray, is a 
sentimental love-song of medium compass.—Very much out of the 
common groove are two songs, words from “ The Pageant of Life,” 
by George Barlow, “Fair is Love,” which has been cleverly set to 
music by Hamish M‘Cunn, and “The Old Mili,” for which Arthur 
Hervey has composed the suitable music.—Of two songs written 
and composed by E. H. Lacon Watson and R. W. K. Edwards, 
«Wind and Tide,” is the more original,! although “Ye Waves 
Divide not Lovers Long,” will meet with many admirers.— Mary 
Stuart,” a danse antique by J. Warwick Moore, is a very pleasing 
morceau for the piano. 


C. JEFFERYS.——Welcome to nursery and schoolroom will be 
« Silver and Gold,” a set of songs for children, words and music by 
Herbert Harraden. This composer has a speciality for pleasing the 
young folks, and dull must be the ear of a juvenile singer who 
cannot quickly pick up the tunes and words of these eleven songlets, 
which for the most part are of a comic character.—* Silver and 
Gold” (No. 1) is a fanciful poem of the fields—We pity the 
guardians of a houseful of boys and girls who take up the song 
“Sally Sneezer,” especially if there be a victim to cold on the spot. 
—A ditty with a moral is “ Toasted Cheese.” —“ Maggie’s Dream” 
will move the heart of many little maidens who will get into 
trouble if they follow the example of the pert child in ‘ls 


and Are.” 
— 
Tue CHRYSANTHEMUM SHow in the Temple Gardens is now 
closed, after receiving the largest number of visitors ever recorded 
at the annual displays. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 
(Continued from page 632) 
“A DISCUSSION” 


M. LAMBERT had no intention of being allegorical when he 
painted this pretty picture ; he merely meant to portray the manners 
and customs of the cat-tribe. Some people, however, may discover 

_ahidden meaning in it, and assert that the old pussy-cat ts Mrs, 
John Bull, who looks on placidly, and without much serious con- 
cern, while two: of her kittens, the Corcagian Charmer and the 
Midlothian Miracle are engaged in a warm argument. Says the 
latter to the former: “Unless you retire I shall be reduced to a 
nullity.” 

“EVENING AT BALMORAL CASTLE” 


Tus picture was recently shown at the Exhibition of Sport Illus- 
trated by Art at the Grosvenor Gallery. The subsidiary title is 
“The Stags Brought Home.” It contains portraits of the Queen, 
Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, the Duchess of Kent, Count 
Mensdorff, the Duchess of Wellington, Lady Canning, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Sir Charles Phipps, and Colonel the Hon. A. Gordon, 
We cannot do better than quote a few lines from her Majesty’s 
popular book “Our Life in the Highlands” descriptive of a deer- 
beat in the Corrie Buie, September 26th, 1853 :—“ We were 
stationed behind stones, I and Alfred with Albert. We saw deer 
immediately ‘on the sky,’ and three ran into the wood, After 
waiting some time they came out again, and straight upon us, the 
finest sight imaginable—atout thirty or forty hinds with four or five 
stags, one in particular a magnificent one with fine horns. Albert 
aimed and shot twice, and he fell. The noble animal never rose, 
Lut struggled and groaned, so that Albert went and gave him 
another shot, which killed him at once, .., The stags were 
exhibited after dinner. The fine large one weighed 18 st. 91b., the 
heaviest Albert had ever shot.” : 

Count Mensdorff, who by his Christian name, Alexander, is 
mentioned in the Queen's account of this day's sport, was a nephew 
of the Duchess of Kent. He afterwards became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Austria, 


“OLD SONGS” 


Herr POETZELLBERGER has here painted a very pleasing and 
natural picture, The girl's attitude is excellent, she is sitting just 
as girls do sit on such occasions. As for the antiquity of the songs 
she is examining, we must take the word of the painter for that 
statement. But, if old--how old? Are songs intended which she 
herself sang a few years ago, before budding into womanhood ? or 
is she looking over a book containing the ditties which her mother 
(perhaps no longer living) sang when she herself was a little 
toddling thing, with the top of her head scarcely higher than the 
key-board ?—Our engraving is published by permission of the 
Berlin Photographic Company, 43, New Bond Street, W. 


DR. KOCH'S DISCOVERY 


Now that experiments with Dr. Koch’s famous lymph are not 
restricted to Germany alone, the interest in the discovery is inten- 
sified. Dr. Koch has sent specimens of lymph for his colleagues in 
London, Paris, Rome, and Vienna to test the treatment, and 
invalids are only too eager to submit themselvesas subjects. On all 
sides, the various Governments propose to erect hospitals and 
institutes for the * Koch cure,” but the discoverer himself is most 
anxious that the remedy should only be applied after careful 
examination and with a thorough knowledge of the mode of treatment. 
He warns medical men. that the lymph is deadly in unskilled hands, 
and that each separate preparation is liable to vary, so that he per- 
sonally never passes a single specimen without havin tried its 
effect on three animals, Indeed, Dr. Koch’s whole time is taken up 
with superintending the preparation of the precious fluid by Dr. 
Libbertz, and he only visits a few special patients, On his rare 
appearances in public the Berliners greet him as a veritable hero, 
while his photographs are being sold in large numbers. The public 
demonstrations of the treatment are conducted by Dr. Pfuhl, his 
son-in-law, Professor Bergmann, and Dr. Virchow, Professor Berg- 
mann’s inaugural lecture last week being crowded with foreign and 
German doctors. Patients were inoculated before the audience, 
while others were shown who had previously undergone the treat- 
ment, The lymph was seen to be a clear, light-brown 
liquid resembling Marsala, each tube containing material for 
8,000 doses, at the rate of about a halfpenny per dose, 
so that the expense is not so great as at first announced, But lest 
imitations should be invented, the German Government intend to 
purchase the remedy, as the Minister of Public Education declared 
at a sitting of the Prussian Chamber, where the deputies became so 
enthusiastic over Dr. Koch that they actually lapsed into applause, 
The Minister announced that the State will relieve Dr, Koch of his 
duties to leave him free for research, and will establish a special 
hospital with a laboratory attached for his use, where the Govern- 
ment will defray all expense. Dr. Koch will instruct qualified 
officials in the production of the lymph, which at present takes six 
weeks, and the State will then dole it out to home and foreign 
hospitals. One Berlin philanthropist has offered the funds fora 
second Institute, and the example is being followed by private 
cnterprise in other German cities. . 


A HYDROPATHIC TRAGEDY 


Tus recalls the old nursery legend, “Two legs sat upon three 
legs ; In came four legs, took up one leg,” &c. Here a careless 
smoker sets on fire a lady's parasol. A Frenchman, who perceives 
it, enlists the services of 2 window-cleaner, and they both strive to 
put the fire out, The smoker who was the origin of the mischief 
assaults these two Samaritans, believing they have insulted the 
lady, but, discovering his error, joins with them in pursuing the 
terrified creature, who is still, as Captain Shaw woul say, well 
alight.” bak an aaaens husband comes on the scene 
imagining that the entire benev ri 
pe eee es olent trio are ieee together to 


SHOOTING IN WEST AFRICA—-THROUGH A 
MANGROVE-SWAMP 


OUR engraving, which is from a sketch by Mr. i 
H.MS, Magpie, Tepresents a shooting-party Tended nee bee 
Her Majesty's gunboats on the West Coast of Africa, thirty miles 
up the river Bonny in quest of game; not for sport exactly, but 
more for “the pot,” to increase their stock of fresh provisions 
Having proceeded up the river by canoe as far as the water will 
allow them, they have disembarked and have landed across the black 
and nauseous mudbank (over which armies of small crabs and 
globe-fish disport themselves as cheerily as Thames mudlarks) 
Arriving on serra firma, they follow a narrow track through the 
thick African bush, until suddenly they burst upon a small native 
eee _ are oe by loud, frightened shrieks and yells 
rom the natives, as they, men, women i 
kisi. SUG iat ae 4 es , , and children, run from the 

Catching a rheumaticy, fossilised old man, who mak ina 
to hobble off, they ask him with man sromises of tedash” Ce 
backsheesh), to show them where to =) game, not forgetting the 
village of the chief they want to find. Having recovered from his 
fright, the antediluvian copper-coloured old sinner consents, and 
then commences the “tug of war.” For a mile and a-half or two 
miles they travel ‘through thick, sloshy, muddy, fever-stricken 
mangrove-swarmps, carried on the shoulders of the natives forming 
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Suddenly, through 
ratively bright 
hey are most 


their canoe’s crew—but with no sight of game. 


the thick and dark bush, they emerge into the compa’ 
look ine village of the longed-for chief, and there t 
kindly and hospitably entertained by him. 


AN AFTER-SUPPER EXTRA 
ball are usually the merriest. 
thing, some of the more steady-going guests have an bs oie La 
is clearer, and there is some hope of enjoying 4 Ja nae “ia 
out perpetual collision. Then the British meuvaise ue ‘e boat 
thawed by the genial sunshine et peasant ee Lea Spee = 
r aiding the process. e result is, é f 
eunner gould have teen too shy even to stand up in sae 
now become terpsichoreally valiant, and boldly ask young a <3 B 
the pleasure of a waltz, There were two old fogies (as Mr. S 
Roberts, of 66, Tisbury Road, Hove, Brighton, informs us), i 
thus became wild for a dance. Unluckily, they both oT : 
same young lady. They quarrelled over her, they frightened her, ant 
made her shed tears, till ultimately the waiter had to intervene, a 
carry them off in custody, Then Captain Sworder stepped in, anc 
obtained his much-desired innings. . 


THE WITU EXPEDITION 


Herr KUNTZEL, a German of a roving, adventurous, tempera- 
ment, made his first acquaintance with Africa as a soldier in the 
French Foreign Legion. During the last five years he paid several 
visits to East Africa, and was much struck by the valuable forests of 
Wituland, and by its capability for German colonisation, Last July 
he sailed for East Africa Poa Hamburg, taking with him the complete 
apparatus for a saw-mill, and also being accompanied, among others, 
by an engineer, a doctor, a carpenter, and a mechanic. The party 
had not long landed when Kiintzel got into some dispute with the 
natives—he was admittedly a man of violent disposition—and 
he, with eight of his comrades, wa3 massacred. AS unfortu- 
nately Witu is within the British “ sphere of influence,” the German 
authorities called upon us to avenge the deaths of these men, and, 
as Fumo Bakari, the Sultan of Witu, refused to surrender the 
offenders for trial before a properly-constituted Court, an Expedition 
against Witu was despatched, under Admiral Sir E. Fremantle. The 
campaign, though brief, needed careful preparation. Eight hundred 
men were landed without a single accident at a distance of four 
miles from the shore, with a heavy sea running over a dangerous 
bar. Then, on the march to Witu, each man carried a kit of 50 Ibs. 
weight, besides having to drag eight guns through thick brush- 
wood and elephant scrub. The pioneer force was landed on October 
2sth, the main body next day. After a march of fourteen miles, 
during which the force was engaged three times, Witu had been cap- 
tured and destroyed on the 27th, and by the evening of the 29th 
the re-embarkation took place. From eighty to ninety of the enemy 
were killed or wounded; our loss was thirteen wounded, not 
severely. Fumo Bakari, for whose capture a reward was offered, is 
said to be wandering from place to place, his power being com- 
pletely broken.—Onr illustrations aré from sketches by an officer of 
the Expedition. ey 


OLD-FASHIONED SPORTING PICTURES AND THE 
ROAD IN BYEGONE DAYS5 


Tuomas ROWLANDSON designed several “ suites ” of foxhunting 
pictures. One notable set of six subjects was a commission from 
the Prince of Wales; whether his Royal Highness ever displayed 
much ardour as a fox-hunter there is little evidence to show beyond 
the drawings in question, As a compliment to his Royal patron, 
the artist has drawn the Prince, who “delighted in horses,” 
throughout as ‘the hero of the chase ;” beyond this, in his series 
of designs illustrating the career of “The High-Mettled Racer,” 
Rowlandson has pictured the Prince as “in at the death '— the 
version of “ Foxhunting, 1787,” reproduced amongst our selection 
of “Old-Fashioned Sporting Pictures” in the present number. 
The particular episode represented refers to the lines, when “The 
High-Mettled Racer,” who “ran first for the plate,’ has sunk a 
stage, and descended from the turf to become a first-class hunter :—~ 

Now Reynard's turned out, and o'er hedge and ditch rush 
Dogs, horses,fand huntsmen, all hard at his brush. 
_ Through marsh, hedge, and briar, led by their sly prey, 
They, by scent and by view, cheat a long, tedious day. 
While, alike born for sports of the field and the course, 
Always sure to come through, a staunch and fleet horse, 
When fairly run down, the fox yields up his breath, 
The high-mettled Racer is in at the death, 

Next to the Heir-Apparent, his friend Lord Barrymore, the 
eccentric “ blood” of his day, came in for the largest share of notice 
from chroniclers and caricaturists; the same year Rowlandson 
flattered the Prince by delineating His Royal Highness asa spirited 
follower of the fox-chase, he introduced his wayward comrade 
“fanning the daylights,” his lordship’s favourite pastime when 
driving his high-hung curricle, whereon his elevated seat placed him 
on a level with the first floors of the houses he passed in his reckless 
career, flicking with his whip the windows on either side of the 
narrow streets, and startling the peaceful inmates. The picture by 
Rowlandson of the “ Vicissitudes of the Road in 1787” introduces 
Lord Barrymore and his famous equipage in a situation where the 
joke was against this practical “wag ;” a highwayman, the common 


Tue later dances at 2 


. product of the lonely heaths at that date, has presented his pistol at 


the charioteer’s head, and is bidding the dashing Phaeton * 
and deliver.” Those who are aailzcovied in the menu of this i 
tional episode may learn that a concluding picture discloses “the 
chase and capture of the highwayman,” so it is to be inferred that 
Lord Barrymore got some excitement to his taste out of this 
unpromising adventure with a knight of the road. Concerning the 
vehicles driven by Lord Barrymore, and the lighter turn-out in 
which the Prince Regent is pictured by Lieutenant Downman at a 
later date (1810), “tooling” the captivating Mrs. Q. on the 
Brighton road, as reproduced in our selection, we may borrow a 
line from the expert chronicler of “ The Road: ” “The fashionable 
open carriage of this day was the high single-bodied phaeton, all 
upon the fore wheels, and looking as iF the hinder ones had nothing 
to do but to follow. This was the favourite carriage of George IV 
when Prince of Wales, and was generally driven, by such as could 
ye it, with gga in hand. Indeed, it may almost be said 
ave given birth to our gentleman- i 

the wall laren doggrel eater ca SO SERS 8 rel a 

What can Tommy Onslow’do? 

He can erive a phacton and two. 

Can Tommy Onslow do no more? 
oe Yes—he can drive a phaston and fourt 

¢ phaeton was succeeded by the no less classically yclept curri 
Fie pe when properly appointed, and ‘eliowed, By fae nee 
had a long run in the fashionable World. ea ciak bhi 
_,ommy Onslow, whose portrait and “turn-out” i 
ed (1801), was considered the “ Father of Partin Py 
is rival on the coach-box was Lord Sefton, mentioned by Captain 


Gronow as “a gigantic’ ‘ 
s “4 gigantic hunchback,” who was by the wits christened « - 


“Lord Dashalong ;” this renowned 
one Fr i was pictured by D 
ouble-barrelled allusion to his figure and i i 
aeteanee on his coach-box scab Lord Caster Rien aes : 
Boies thean gia oe in ane out, in the high spting-tide of 
ion, thre ed cavalcade of B ir’ 
breadth, while the powerful hands of Lord signed aimee 


patron of the road, as shown in 
eighton “bent” upon driving, a 


For one 
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control over his handsometeam of “bays.” According to “Nimrod'en 
dictum, he was “ the best-horsed man in England ;” oad a 


“ Meeting Days” of the Four-in-hand Club and the see 


or Benson Driving Club), to which he did not belong, he ; 
(omnself when he thought proper, by driving his fen ae a 
road and passing all the coaches along his line.“ It was in vain Se 
contend with him, as he was quite too fast for any of then; I 4 
Sefton,” writes that eminent hand Captain Malet; “was af: On 


3 ‘rate 
artist.” i ‘ 
James Pollard, whose picture of “A Coach arriving at Inn-yany” 


is reproduced in the present series, was, in his day, the le, 
delineator of all that pertained to coaching, and he has exces:! 
his skilled contemporaries—Agasse, Alken, Newhouse, fle 


. D 


C. C. Henderson, and others—in the large number of stags, 
coaching delineations which are due to his industry in this branch 


J. Gus 
traits are from Photographs as follows: Mr. A. Locker, Mr. ; 
anit @. ‘A. Sala, by Elliott and Fry, 53, Baker Street, W.; Mr, Ae 
Deane Hilton, 115, Strand; Mr. W. M. Thomas, by Barraud. 265, Oxtu 
Mr. G._ Durand, by Vandyck, tor Clarendon Road, W.; Mr. H.’ Johns 
Yildes, Mr, S. Hall, and Mr. H. vods, by Vanderweyde, 182, Regent 
Mr, J. Charlton, b; W.and 1D. Downey, 57 and 61, Regent Street, W 
Dollman, by E. Wheeler. $1 Western Road, Brighton; Mr. R. ‘Bar 
Robinson and Son, Red Hill; Mr. H. W. Brewer, by the North Kens 
raphic Studio, Notting Hill ; M. Levy and M. Mare, by Chalot, 18, 8 
aris; Mr, A. HopkinS, by David Hains, 24, Upper Phillimore Place, W a 
Small, by Russeli and Sons, 7) Baker Street, W. : Sir G. Birdwood, by Wa. 
Conduit Street, W. ; the late Mr. Frank Holl, by Fradelle, 246, Regent Street; 
Butler, by 1; awke, 8 George Street, Plymouth; Mr. W. L. Wyll 
Robinson, I Redhill , Mr. ; Mr. f Villiers, by Bradley and Rubesion, glhe, v 
nr C. E, Fri . Ichida, Kobe, Japan; . the Duke ‘and Dadeoe ss 
Ee eamuink by Wy. Hoffert, Hainburg. : Duchess of 
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ALUSIC 


Tue OpERA.——The autumn Italian opera-season endel at 
Covent Garden on Saturday last, when Orfeo was performed in the 
afternoon, and Zannhduser, with Madame Albani, in the evening, 
On the previous day Aigoletto was given, with M. Maurel as tie 
Jester, in place of L' Etoile du Nord, Signor Ciampi’s appearance 
in which had been stopped by injunction, In all, fuurteen 
operas have been performed during the season of little over six 
weeks, Orfeo has been heard six times, Faust five, Zes Huguenois, 
Lohengrin, Rigoletto, Roberto, Trovatore, and Tannhéuser three 
times; Aida, La Gioconda, and Lucta twice; and Norma, La 
Traviata, and L' Etoile du Nord once each, Signor Lago has issuedan 
official notification that he is in negotiation for a summer seis-n 
elsewhere, as Covent Garden is now in the possession of Mr, Harris, 

Mr. Augustus Harris is understood to be contemplating an carly 
spring season of Italian opera at Covent Garden; but beyonl 
sounding some of the artists he has not taken any definite steps in 
the matter. 

The Carl Rosa Company will start their ordinary winter season 
of eight weeks at the Court Theatre, Liverpool, on the 29th instant. 
No novelties are announced, but English versions of the //igreno.s, 
La Fille du Regiment, Le Prophéte, Faust (with the rarely performed 
Brocken scene), Fra Diavolo, Traviata, and Figaro, will be given, 
together with Zhorgrim and the long-promised Zalisman. The 
veteran Madame Lablache will join the company, which will be 
increased by a new tenor, Signor Agostino Montegriffo, and a new 
bass, Mr. Bowman Ralston, 

ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS.——The chief attraction at the Crystal 
Palace Concert on Saturday was Schubert's Symphony in C, which 
was splendidly performed by Mr. Manns’ orchestra. The pianist 
was Mr. Leonard Borwick, who repeated his masterly rendering of 
Brahms’ first pianoforte concerto in which he attained such success 
at a Richter concert in the summer.—Sir Charles Halld again 
drew only a small audience to the concert given by his Manchester 
Band on Friday, The symphony was that of Beethoven in A, and 
Sir Charles Hallé played Dvordk’s pianoforte concerto in G mino:, 
Op. 33, not the best of the master’s works, but one which is com- 
paratively little known in the metropolis.—The Private Banks’ 
Musical Boctely and the Westminster Orchestral Society have like- 
wise given concerts, the Westminster Band announcing amung 
other things a “Dramatic” overture in D minor, written when 2 
student by the the well-known singing-teacher Mr. Shakespeare. 

CuoraL CONCERTS. —— Professor Bridge’s epentanre af 
Nineveh, originally produced at the last Worcester Festival. was 
performed for the first time in London by the Vinsbury Choriel 
Association at Holloway Hall last week. The Finsbury Choir 
boast a fine body of voices, and they did full justice to Profe-sor 
Bridge's latest work, which was conducted by the composer.—.\t 
their second concert at the Albert Hall, the Royal Choral Society 
last week performed Berlioz’s Faust, Here again the choruses 
were magnificently rendered by our premier London Choir, and x 
strong cast included Madame Albani, Mr. Ben Davies (an artistic 
exponent of the music of Faus/), Mr. Henschel, and Mr. Grove.— 
The Hackney Choral Association on Monday announced  pet- 
formance of 7he Golden Legend.—At St. Paul's, on Tuesday night, 
congregation of 10,000 persons gathered to listen to Spohr's £2 
Judgment, sung by the ordinary boys and adults of the Cathed:al, 
with the accompaniment of a small orchestra. 

CHAMBER CONCERTS.——~At the Popular Concerts on Mon tay 
Seftor Albefiiz made his first appearance at these enteriainments, 
and gave an exquisite rendering of five so-called “Sonatas 'y 
Scarlatti, music which shows his practically perfect mechanism tv the 
best advantage, On Saturday M. Paderewski made his last appea' 
ance this season, and played, in association with Lady Hille, his 
sonata in A minor for pianoforte and violin. The sonata \:. We 
believe, an early composition, which may account for a certam tics 
of finish in the workmanship, partieularly of the last mover nt 
The slow movement is the best of the three. M. Paderewski 
repeated Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat, a magnificent performance 
of which fairly astonished the. audience at his recital on bie 
previous Thursday. For an encore he played Chopin’s Nocturne 
in B major. At his recital the only sonata performed w:s the 
early one of Beethoven, No. 3 of the set dedicated to Hay t= 
but the Polish pianist was best appreciated in the copious selection 
which he gave from the works of his countryman, Chopi'. Uu 
Tuesday he left London for Berlin, and will not return uotil May. 
On Tuesday, at a concert at St. James's Hall, M. Maurel once more 
sang the “Credo” from Verdi’s Ofe//o and other works, and Mr. 
Isidore de Lara sang several of those songs of his own composite? 
which are so highly appreciated in drawlng-rooms. A new exam.) 
of this class, entitled “To. Dreamland,” a song of the “inten-¢ 
order, was warmly applauded.—Concerts have also been give? by 
Master Isidore Pavia, Miss Helen Townshend, the London Aca) 
students, Mr. Charles Copland, the students of the Royal Conese 
of Music, and others. & a 

Notes AND News.—The production of Sir Arthur Sullivan : 
Ivanhoe, for which Misses M‘intyre, Groebl, and Lucille [i 
Messrs, Ben and Ffrangcon Davies, Oudin, and Avon Saxct i 
already engaged, has been postponed till mid-January.—The vest! 
is announced in Paris of the celebrated conductor and teacher 
Emanuele Muzio, the vocal instructor of the prima count - aa 
Kellogg, and one of the early teachers of Carlotta and ae 
Patti. Muzio was born at Busseto in 1825, and was taught DY 
Marguerite Barezzi, first wife of Verdi, and afterwards by Lie : 
himself—Mr. Southgate delivered on Wednesday 2 new fecsur 
upon the three-thousand-year-old flutes found in the tomb of Faye 
demonstrating from these instruments that our scale was a eg 
from the Egyptians before the time of King David, and not from 
the Greeks—On Sunday William Byrd’s Mass for four ae Be 
copy of which was discovered two years ago, was performed at 1h! 
Brompton Oratory, probably for the first time these three centuries 
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FOREIGN 


THE recent cold wave swept over the Continent ‘with great 
severity. From Russia, where the ice locked up the harbours in a 
few hours, the cold snap passed down South to SPAIN and the 
Mediterranean coasts, snow falling in many Mediterranean resorts 
for the first time for twenty years. FRANCE suffered especially. 
On several days Paris was ten degrees colder than London, the 
lowest reading of the thermometer being five degrees Fahrenheit, 
while on the hills near Rouen the temperature went down to four 
below zero Fahrenheit—the lowest return for forty-five 


degrees t 2 r ; 
years. Still, the snow did not impede traffic as in Spain, where 


postmen and muleteers perished in the drifts, and trains were 
stopped. However, the cold checked the small-pox epidemic in 
Madrid. The severe frosts and snowstorms brought fresh trouble 
to: the flooded districts in Northern GERMANY and AUSTRIA, 
hundreds of families being homeless and destitute. Masses of ice 
filled the Rhine and other rivers, endangering the rafts, and the 
Danube was much swelled by the snows. Carlsbad is in miserable 
plight, with houses falling, bridges swept away, the public streets 
cubmerged, and an icy coating over the floods, Large sums of 
money will be needed to restore the watering-place to its former 
prosperity, although, fortunately, the famous springs are un- 
injured. Earthquakes increased the distress in Hungary, especially 
round Agram, while on the North violent gales accompanied the 
cold, and wrought terrible disaster amongst the Norwegian fishing 
fleet in the Ofoten Fiord, opposite the Lofoten Islands, Seventy 
large vessels were wrecked, besides smaller boats, with much loss of 
life, and the survivors are almost starving on a bleak coast. 

The President’s Message to Congress was anticipated in the 
UNITED STATES with no great interest, metynitiosnrading the impor- 
tant political and commercial changes of the past few months, 
In treating the two recent burning subjects—the silver law and the 
M‘Kinley tariff—President Harrison is more hopefui of the latter 
than of the former measure. He comments regretfully on the 
recent fall in the price of silver, and hints that the question may 
be reconsidered in deference to the situation abroad. On the other 
hand, he defends the Tariff Bill most warmly, condemning foreign 
criticism, and urging that American legislation should conserve and 
defend American trade and wages. ‘ The erroneous information 
spread abroad relating to the M'Kinley Act can only be corrected by 
experience, and the evil auguries confounded by general pros- 
perity.” This prosperity is not far off, for trade and commerce are 
fast improving, strikes lessening, and a balance of over two millions 
sterling is forthcoming from the last fiscal year, Foreign relations 
continue satisfactory, but the President regrets that the Behring Sea 
difficulty with England is not yet settled. He hopes, however, that 
before another season begins the United States will be assured of 
the property right in the Sea derived from Russia, a right which 
had not been disregarded by any nation for over eighty years pre- 
ceding the present dispute. The President does not mention the 
Indian troubles, which continue to excite so much alarm. As yet no 
fighting has occurred between the Indians and the Government 
troops, who have been sent up to the disturbed region in large 
numbers, but the most determined braves are stated -to be 
lying in ambush in the Badlands, Dakota, a difficult tract of valley 
and precipitous ground, whence they could easily harass the 
regulars. Other tribes are now “dancing” besides the Sioux and 
the Cheyennes, and though several chiefs came into the agency with 
promises that the dances should cease immediately, as the agitation 
simply resulted from discontent with the Government rations, their 
braves keep up the religious craze as vigorously as ever, and declare 
that they are preparing for the last great battle in their history. The 
Government have decided to increase the rations, but military ex- 
perts fear that the concession comes tco late, However, save in the 
immediate locality of the disturbance, the Indians are forgotten for 
the absorbing Parnell controversy, which has so hampered the Irish 
delegates’ campaign. 

The funeral ceremonies of the King of HoLLAND have been 
celebrated this week with every sign of popular mourning. All 
public buildings and places of amusement are closed, sable draperies 
shroud many houses in the chief cities, and the general public are 
in black. The ceremonies began with a funeral service over the 
King’s body at Loo on Sunday, attended by the two Queens and 
the Court, Professor Beets pronouncing the funeral oration. 
Next day the Royal remains were removed to the Hague. The 
Ministry, Court officials, representatives from all parts of the country, 
and a guard of honour received the coffin at the station, and marched 
in procession to the Palace, the coffin being laid on a car draped 
with black velvet, feathers, and silver, and preceded by the Royal 
crown and other insignia of the deceased. The King’s body then 
lay in State for two days, raised high on a catafalque, surrounded 
by flowers and candles, and watched by soldiers. On Thursday 
King William was laid in the Orange family mausoleum at Delft, 
the funeral being attended by the new Grand Duke of Luxemburg 
and representatives from nearly every foreign ruler, including two 
from Queen Victoria. Now Queen Emma will take the oath as 
Regent and guardian of the young Queen, while Duke Adolphus 
zoes to Luxemburg to enter upon the possession of his new dominions. 
With Queen Emma’s accession to the Government there seems 
some prospect of Holland agreeing to the obnoxious import duties 
in the CONGO FREE STATE, for she has already asked the Brussels 
Conference to prolong the period for signing the General Act 
beyond January 2nd, 

The political calm reigning in FRANCE of late is disturbed by 
the prospect of Ministerial troubles. The defeat of M. Rouvier 
and the Government over the new Three per cent. Loan Bill, which 
‘the Chamber refused to discuss before finishing the Budget, has 
somewhat shaken the position of the Finance Minister, whose fate, 
indeed, hangs on the coming debate over the new taxes. Following 
this check, came a sharp attack from M. Clémenceau on M. Etienne, 
the Colonial Under-Secretary, for mismanaging the Tonkin ex- 
penses, where the Government only escaped with a narrow majority. 
Now that M, Clémenceau has returned to active Parliamentary 
life, the Opposition are bestirring themselves, and the Budget 
may yet bring down more than one Minister. Altogether Finance is 
an awkward subject now, thanks to the flight of, M. Mary Raynaud, 
the fraudulent Manager of the Banque d'Etat, who has dis- 
appeared after a romantic career of wild speculation, leaving heavy 
liabilities, The Royalist party are abusing Cardinal Lavigerie 
soundly for his decision to adhere to the Republic now that he finds 
Monarchy impossible under the present circumstances. Many 
clergy incline to follow his lead, but M. Loyson, late Father 
Ilyacinthe, throws his influence on the other side. 


In GERMANY, Berlin has been celebrating the 250th anniversary 
of the accession of the Great Elector to the Thrones of Brandenburg 
and Prussia. Emperor William held a gathering of Prussian 
regiments before the Elector's Monument, and made a long’speech, 
reminding his soldiers that the Elector's work laid the foundation 
af the Prussian Throne. He bade the army adhere to the old 
Prussian soldierly traditions of piety, inflexible fidelity, and implicit 
obedience to their superiors. At a ga/a banquet in the evening, 
iis Majesty gave a similar oration to an assemblage of high civil 
and military guests. The Reichstag re-opened on Tuesday, and at 
once agreed to the Bill incorporating Heligoland with Prussia. 


MISCELLANEOUS.——In SPAIN, part of the wreck of the Serpent 
has been washed ashore, containing bodies and_ torpedoes, so that 
now 126 of the victims have been buried. The Spaniards are much 
gratified by Queen Victoria’s message of thanks to the, Queen- 
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Regent.--In INDIA, Lord Connemara has handed over the Governor- 
ship of Madras to the Hon. J. H. Garstin, a member of the Council, 
pending the arrival of Lord Wenlock, his successor,—A movement 
is springing up in NEWFOUNDLAND to divide the colony into two 
Governments, so as to conclude a compromise with France. The 
Vicar Apostolic for the West Coast states that the natives will 
float British flags over their fishing-nets next season, and will deal 
harshly with any intruding Frenchman, although the French 
Admiral has declared that he will bombard the settlement if any 
French fishermen are killed. 


ae Serratia 
COURT 


_ THE Queen goes to Osborne for Christmas on the 18th inst, Pre- 
viously, Her Majesty will unveil the memorial to the late Emperor 
Frederick of Germany in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, next Wednes- 
day, and, on the following Sunday, the Royal Family will gather at 
the Castle to commemorate the double anniversary of the Prince 
Consort and Princess Alice’s death. Meanwhile, the. Queen has 
received the new Swedish and Danish Envoys and the Haytian 
Minister Resident to accept their credentials. On Saturday night 
Prince and_ Princess Christian, Mr. and Mrs, W. H. Smith, the 
Bishop of Peterborough, and Lord Hartington joined the Royal 
party at dinner; and, next morning, Her Majesty, with Prince and 
Princess Henry, attended Divine Service in the private chapel, 
where the Bishop preached. In the evening, the Queen again 
entertained at dinner the Bishop, Lord Hartington, and Mr.and Mrs. 
W. H. Smith. On Monday the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, with 
their children, arrived on their return trom Germany, and next day 
Princess Beatrice came to town to open the Amateur Art and Loan 
Exhibition of the Working Ladies’ Guild. The Queen has 
decided definitively to revisit Florence in March, staying at the 
Villa Palmieri, as before. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, with their daughters and the 
Duke of Clarence, returned to Sandringham on Saturday, from 
staying with Lord and Lady Hastings at Melton Constable, where 
the Princes had enjoyed excellent shooting. On Sunday they 
attended Divine Service at St. Mary Magdalene’s, and next day kept 
the Princess of Wales’s 46th birthday, a large house-party assem- 
bling for the anniversary. In the afternoon the school children on 
the Royal estate had their annual tea, the Prince and Princess 
visiting their guests during the meal. The Prince has resumed the 
command of the Honourable Artillery Company. 

The Duke of Edinburgh leaves Devonport for Cosurg about 
December 14th, and will return during the second week in January 
with the Duchess and family. On Sunday night he presided over 
the Plymouth Sunday Evening Entertainment for the People, 
specially arranged to refer to the Serpent disaster—Princess Chris- 
tian on Monday distributed the prizes at the St. Stephen's High 


School for Girls, Clewer—The Duchess of Albany on Thursday © 


attended the funeral service at the Dutch Church, Austinfriars, in 
memory of her brother-in-law, the late King of the Netherlands, 
—— 
THEATRES 

THE new generation of playgoers sitting to witness the revival 
of Mr. Boucicault's Zondon Assurance at the CRITERION may be 
tempted to vary Marlowe's famous line, and ask ‘Is this the play 
that launched a thousand panegyrics?” Truth to tell, both the 
dialogue and the personages have become sadly old-fashioned ; and 
though there is a good deal that is diverting in the piece, now 
nearly sixty years old, its humour strikes one in these days as 
decidedly conventional and artificial. It is produced, however, 
under great advantages ; the cast, which includes Mr. Wyndham in 
Charles Mathews’ original part of Dazzle, Mrs. Bernard-Beere as 
Lady Gay Spanker, Mr. Giddens as “ Dolly,’ Mr, Blakeley as Mark 
Meddle, Miss Mary Moore as Grace Harkaway, and Mr, Cyril 
Maude as Cool, is exceptionally strong. Besides this there is the 
quaint interest of the costumes scrupulously copied from the 
recorded fashions of 1841. This feature, introduced for the first 
time since the comedy was originally produced at Covent Garden 
in that year, excited at the Criterion no little interest, and will be 
fairly entitled to a share in the credit of the revival should it attain 
to any considerable run. 

The military element once more prevails at Toote’s Theatre. 
Mr. Frank Wyatt's Zzvo Recruits, having come to the end of a very 
short career, the more amusing farce of 77 he Solicitor, with its comic 
soldiers of every grade, from Colonel Sterndale to Private Manners, 
was received on eerucday night, and started, to all appearances, on 
a new course of success after a broken run of 150 representations. 
There should be some limitation to the absurdities of farce, and the 
buffooneries of Mr. Darnley’s piece, come at times perilously near pan- 
tomime ; yet the intrigue is so adroitly conducted that it is not diffi- 
cult to excuse the rough-and-tumble humours of some of the scenes. 
The character of the Solicitor, a “fearful wildfowl,” as Bottom 
would say, who is the central figure of the piece, is now taken by Mr. 
Fred Mervin, whose strained style of acting is not particularly suited 
to the comic distresses of erratic husbands of farce. For the rest the 
cast remains generally the same as it was when The Soltetor was 
played lately at the same theatre. 

Bean Austin, originally limited to two “special Mondays” at the 
HAYMAKKET, has already monopolised four of these occasions. It 
is, moreover, to be repeated at two matinées next month. In spite 
of some deficiency in mere stagecraft, the rare merits of Messrs. 
Henley and Stevenson's play have been felt by audiences, and the 
interest in the performances has we believe steadily increased. 

Mr. Irving promises three morning performances of Ravenswood 
before the New Year is upon us. The dates are the 2oth, 24th, and 
27th inst. On Christmas Eve the Lyceum will be closed, but on 
the two other dates named Mr. Irving and his company will do 
double duty, appearing in the evening in The Bells. 

It is now etitely arranged that A Aéii/ion of Money at DRuRY 
LANE will mot be shelved at Christmas, but simply removed to 
Covent GARDEN, which has come under Augustus Harris's sway. 
This will make way for the pantomime of Beauty and the Beast, 
which, according to unalterable custom, will come forth on Boxing 


Night. 

Miss Mabel Harrison, a pupil of the Royal College of Music, 
made a successful dédét last week at the STEINWAY HALL as a 
dramatic reader. The play selected was Flenry VIII, of which 


Miss Harrison gave an artistic and spirited rendering, showing that - 


she possesses strong dramatic powers. Miss Harrison, whose per- 
formance was under the patronage of Mr. Irving, was assisted by 
Miss Minnie Chamberlain and Mr. Henry Piercy, who sang during 


the evening. 


LONDON MorTALITY decreased considerably last week. The 
deaths numbered 1,527 against 1,716 during the previous seven 
days, being a decrease of 189, and 169 below the average, the 
death-rate falling to 18 per 1,000, Diphtheria continues high, 
The 48 fatal cases showed an increase of 11, and were double the 
usual number, but the casualties from diseases of the respiratory 
organs diminished to 373—a decrease of 84 and 61 below the 
ordinary return, There were 76 deaths from measles (similar to 
last week), 27 from scarlet fever (an advance of 1), 16 from 
diarrhoea and dysentery (a rise of 5), 15 from whooping-cough (a 
decline of 18), 12 from enteric fever (a fall of 11), and 2 from ill- 
defined forms of fever (an increase of 2). Different forms of 
violence caused 64 fatalities, including 10 suicides.""T here were 1,950 
births registered (a decrease of 226, and 730 below the average). 
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PASTIMES 


Tue Turr.——A certain melancholy interest was attached to 
the Croydon Steeplechase Meeting last week, inasmuch as, owing 
to the action of the Surrey County Council, it was the last to be 
held at Woodside Park. Otherwise the sport does not call for 
much remark, The Last Grand National Hurdlerace (established 
1874) fell to Mr. T. Cannon's Dornoch, and the Last Great Metro- 
politan Steeplechase (which dates from 1870) to Mr, Atkinson's 
Leprechaun, ridden by the owner. ; y 

St. Simon, as last year, heads the list of winning sires, Memoir 
and twelve others of his stock having won 27 races, value 32,7994 
Next comes Wisdom, fourteen of whose children have won 27 races, 
20,047/.; while Bend Or is third with 17 winners, and 39 races, 
value 17,6272 Springfield, Barcaldine, Charibert, Petrarch, the 
sire of Amphion (either Speculum or Rosebery), and Robert the 
Devil (dead) are the others whose offspring have secured 10,000/. 
or more in stakes this season. 

Foo1BALL.—We regret to record the death of Mr. H. M, 
Walters, younger brother of the well-known becks, which occurred 
in London on Thursday last week as the result of an accident pre- 
viously reported in this column. Mr. Walters was educated at 
Haileybury, where he was in the cricket eleven, and at Oriel College, 
Oxford, where his forward play precured hima place in the Univer- 
sity Association Eleven. The funeral took lees on Tuesday at 
Ewell, where his family resides, 

Many matches were abandoned in consequence of this sad event, 
and others on account of the weather. However, we may note that 
the Cambridge University Rugby team has been beaten both by 
Edinburgh Academicals and Har ievoa! Rovers, and its Association 
Eleven by Royal Arsenal; and that the Oxford Rugby players 
defeated the Midland Counties. In League matches Preston North: 
End succumbed to Wolverhampton Wanderers, and Blackburn 
Rovers to Everton ; while, Rugbywise, Swansea has beaten Cardiff, 
Lancashire Yorkshire, and Somerset Middlesex. 

CRICKET.——From the statistics of the Public Schools’ per- 
formances this year, published in Tuesday's Sportsman, we gather 
that Clifton and Cheltenham Colleges were exceptionally strong in 
batting. Each had three batsmen with averages of over 30. The 
highest averages of the season, however, were the 61 of G, T. 
Campbell, Fettes College, the 58 of C. M. Wells, Dulwich College, 
and the 54 of R.C.N. Palairet, Repton School, C. M, Wells 
also took fifty-two wickets for less than 8 runs a-piece, while, for 
Loretto, H. T. S. Gedge secured fifty-seven for little more than 6, 
and for Radley L. C. V. Bathurst had forty-three for something 
under 9.—Preston, at one time a prominent member of the York- 
shire County eleven, died last week —There seems good reason for 
supposing that the report of Mr. M. P, Bowden's death is incorrect. 

BILLIARDS.-——Roberts beat Mitchell last week, and is now 
encountering North; while at the Aquarium Mitchell and Dawson 
are the contestants. Peall has started “drawing-room entertain- 
ments ” at Thurston’s, Catherine Street, Strand. On Wednesdays, 
which will be “ladies’ days,” ‘‘no smoking” will be the rule. 
M‘Neil is to be Peall’s first opponent. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—In miserable weather the Oxford Trial 
Eights rowed their annual race over the Moulsford course on 
Saturday last, when, after a close struggle all the way, the crew 
stroked by W, M. Poole, Magdalen, was successful. Might we beg 
the sporting papers to close their columns to the ridiculous chal- 
lenges and counter-challenges of the “strong men ” and their 
managers? It is quite impossible to frame a contest which shall be 
a satisfactory test of such feats as chain and strap-breaking, and 
meanwhile these champions,” who have ransacked Lempriére for 
their titles, are-allowed to gain bold advertisement by cheap offers of 
sums ranging from 3/. to 500/, to: any one who will emulate their 
performances, these offers being always withdrawn when any 
dangerous-looking competitor appears on the platform. 


a 
NEW NOVELS 


“ Qurpa" is certainly no longer the “ Ouida” of old. Whether 
she has improved or not must be a matter of opinion ; but we cannot 
help suspecting that even the most respectable people, in their 
secret hearts, liked her better when she was sowing (in a strictly 
literary sense) her wild oats, and scattering about her roses drenched 
in Burgundy, than they like her now that she has become rangée, 
decorous, and a little bitter. Her volumes of stories, of which the 
first and longest is called “ Ruffino” (1 vol.: Chatto and Windus), 
isa model of propriety, and of all the other qualities with which 
scrupulous propriety is regularly connected. This is, of course, 
highly praiseworthy. Even the old gorgeousness of colour, which 
used to give “ Quida’s” readers a sensation of luxury by deputy, his, 
in the most literal sense, been thrown to the dogs ; for its sole repre- 
sentative of any consequence is a dog who is such a connoisseur in 


paté de foie gras as carefully to scorn the aspic, pick out the truffles, 


‘and leave the salmi. He is not otherwise a very notable personage ; 
but his human surroundings have still fewer characteristics worth 
recording. Of course “Ouida” would not be herself if she did 
not say bitter things about Italy; but even in this she is less 
savage than usual, By the way, in respect of local colour, has 
“Ouida” ever really heard anybody swear -“-By. the Virgin and 
Venus,” or of anybody’s death being ascribed to oversindulgence in 
the “Vino Santo?” Such little things as these alone call to mind 
the “ Ouida” of auld lang syne. 

“The Dominant Seventh,” by Kate Elizabeth Clark (1 vol.: 
William Heinemann), is based upon a rather striking and fertile 
idea of Schopenhauer, that the two fundamental chords in music, 
from which all others are derived, represent and translate the two 
fundamental states of the soul—the tonic chord corresponding to 
rest and calmness, and the dominant chord of the seventh to 
longing and striving. Music and life are alike the continued 
succession of these two chords, and each is thus the interpreter of 
the other. In short, the analogy, whether it be actual or whether 
merely fanciful, is at any rate*strong and broad enough to have 
borne a much deeper and more dramatic study of human nature 
than Kate Elizabeth Clark's mild little romance which, so far as we 
have been able to perceive, illustrates nothing whatever. The 
musical department is exceedingly like one of those analytical pro- 
grammes so familiar to frequenters of the Monday Popular 
Concerts; the vital department is a rather conventional story 
of love, lunacy, and jealousy, culminating in an attempt to 
commit murder by means of an infernal-machine forwarded to the 
intended victim—-2 romantic Italian fiddler who turns out to be a 
duke—through the prosaic agency of the Adams Express Company. 
The best thing in the volume is the observation that “ Wagner did 
not write his works according to his theories, but wrote his 
theories according to his works ; ” which is probably true, and—so far 
as we are aware—original. The worst thing is the spelling. That 
the scene is laid in New Jersey, and that the authoress is obviously 
at home there, and that every page overflows with absolately 
Bostonian culture does not excuse English publishers and Englis 
printers from aiding and abetting the systematic corruption of their 
mother tongue. 

——— 

‘Tue FATE OF THE MISSING AUSTRIAN ARCHDUKE is still 
unknown, The Austrian Admiralty appointed two officials to 
inquire systematically for Herr Johann Orth and his ship, and they 
now report that the 5%, A/argaret may have been driven by the gales 
to the Antarctic regions, as no traces of her loss have appeared, 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN ILLUS- 
TRATOR OF EVENTS 


BY MAJOR J. FORTUNE NOIT 


Durinc the twenty-one years Zue 
Graphic has been supplying the public 
with illustrations of passing events, an.l 
pictorially recording the history of the 
time, there have been few changes more 
noteworthy than the advances and dis- 
coveries made towards perfecting the art 
of photography. During the earlier years 
of this paper’s existence the ‘* wet-plate ” 
system was in vogue, with its many 
difficulties, not forgetting the _indispen- 
sable silver bath, which had terrible 
staining properties for hands and clothes. 
At this stage it was of little service to Art, 
or as a recorder of passing events, and 
beyond those who utilized it professionally 
it had comparatively few disciples. 
Now, owing to the discovery of the ‘dry- 
plate” and to the simplification of the re- 
quired appliances, the taking of photo- 
graphs has become a recognise! pastime 
of civilised nations. Moreover, the extra- 
ordinary degree of sensitiveness with which 
the photographic plate can now be endowed, 
and the unerring manner with which it can 
be made to record certain details under 
conditions in which human sight is of no 
avail, have supplied Science and Art with 
a power that may trathfully be described as 
reaching the confines of the miraculous. 
Again, the compact way in which the 
photographic apparatus can now be packed, 
allows the traveller easily to carry appli- 
ances that will enable him to bring back 
accurate pictorial representations of the 
people and countries he visits, and so afford 
pleasure to thousands of people who may 
never have the chance of traversing the 


same portion of the world, A power such - 


as this, placed in the hands of men in ali 
parts of the globe who otherwise, for lack 
of training, might be unable to portray 
events happening before their eyes, has, 
of necessity, largely increased the numbei 
of the contributors to this paper, and has 
enabled it to give accurate representation, 
of scenes which would otherwise have to 
remain unchronicled in such a manner. 
The capabilities of photography being so 
manifold—‘or it can be made an invaluable 
auxiliary to the progress and promotion of 
nearly every branch of Art and Science— 
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6¢ CAUGHT FLIRTING "AN INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPH ON BOARD A P. ANDO. STEAMER 
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has with the increase in its powers attracted 


the attention of men who are imbued with 
strong artistic feeling and great skill, with 
the sesult that photographs are now fre. 
quently produced which may correctly Le 
described as veritable works of Art. 
When, therefore, the camera in properly 
trained hands is being employed as a re- 
corder of important events in a nation’s 
history, or which are in themselves of an 
historical nature, the results possess a value 
which give photography a pre-eminent 
position. From certain aspects it defies 
dethronement by any other known Art. 
The unmistakeable impress of absolute 


‘fidelity to truth which the photograph 


possesses, carries conviction with it, and 
eliminates those doubts which must always 
arise respecting the accuracy as far as 
detail and arrangements are concerned, of 
pictures produced by any other method. 
This unquestionable accuracy is cf the 
utmost importance to a paper that relies 
upon the illustration of passing events for 
its popularity, for no printed page, even if 
it embodies the supreme effort of the most 
praphic describer can convey to the human 
mind certain salient facts so quickly or 
truthfully as can accurate illustrations. 
‘That this is now obtaining general 
acknowledgment is shown by nearly every 
writer who has undertaken lately to bring 
home to the English people the true facts 
concerning Ireland, letting it be under- 
stood that he has procured, and intends 
using for illustrating purposes, one of those 
ingenious contrivances known as Kodaks. 
The scenes portrayed through its instru- 
mentality when used for this purpose, as, 
for example, in the illustrations to Mr. 
T..W. Russell's letters in Zhe Dai y 
Graphic, can produce more forcible im- 
pressions than reams of letterpress. 
_ We also hear a great deal about cameras 
in connection with the Emin Pasha Reiief 
Expedition, and a few poor photographs 
have been seen ; but if, in addition to the 
cameras, the necessary skill had also been 
among the party, the results might have 
been of inestimable value, for the world 
could have been supplied with trustworthy 
evidence regarding certain incidents as to 
which terrible doubts now reign supreme. 
Photography as a recorder of events is 
gradually becoming an influence which in 
the near future must make itself felt. 
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PARLIAMENT 


Tux world has this week watched the unprecedented phenomenon 
of two Parliaments at Westminster. In the famous chamber where 
the mace lies on the table one assembly has gathered at the usual 
hour, discharged its ordinary business, and adjourned in good time. 
In one of the committee rooms upstairs there has been another 
gothering, under the presidency wf Mr. Parnell—if presidency is quite 
the word to describe a state of things where one gentleman commits 
a series of disorderly acts in the chair, whilst some forty or fifty others 
wrangle round him. 

There is no doubt as to which gathering has been the more successful 
in attracting public interest. The Commons have already approached 
and grappled with two of the principal Bills in the Ministerial 
programme. They have read a second time both the Tithes Bill 
and the Irish Land Purchase Bill. But through the progress of the 
debate the Chamber has been nearly empty, and all the newspapers 
have devoted their first leading article, not to discussion of the pro- 
ceedings in the British Parliament, but to observation of the doings 
at the Donnybrook fair, in Committee Room No. 15. These 
historical meetings began on Tuesday in last week, when the Irish 
Party, as usual on the eve of the Session, met under direction of 
Mr. Parnell to elect a Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee, 
and perform other Sessional business. They unanimously reelected 
Mr. Parnell, after which the element of surprise crept in, and there 
began that series of dramatic incidents which has since enchained 
public attention. 

As Mr. F, O'Brien blurted out at Tuesday’s sitting, when the 
Irish members re-elected Mr. Parnell as their Leader, they regarded 
it as a matter of course, even of settled arrangement, that he would 
forthwith resign, But it seemed that fifteen years’ companionship 
had not enabled the Irish members fully to understand the character 
of their Chief. Mr. Parnell, having been formally elected Leader, 
formally returned thanks, and proceeded to discuss the next busi- 
ness. The belated and bewildered Irish members waited in vain 
for the expected resignation. Mr. Parnell had evidently come to 
stay. Doubtless if Mr. Gladstone had not taken action and written 
the famous letter to Mr. John Morley they would have been caught 
in the trap cunningly laid for them. But learning the contents of 
Mr. Gladstone's letter, and indignant at the perfidy which had 
closed Mr. Parnell's lips as to the communication that had passed 
between Mr. Gladstone and himself, they resolved to meet again 
and reconsider the subject, This was the meeting of Wednesday 
in last week, adjourned till Monday last, and since then daily sitting 
throughout the greater part of this week. : 

The public are indebted to Mr. Parnell for the opportunity of 
reading the racy reports of these meetings. At the commencement 
they were, as is usual in such cuses, held with closed doors, But to 
Mr. Parnell’s subtle and ingenious mind there occurred the idea that 
if the meetings were reported for Ireland the sense of publicity 
would cow his quondam followers, and prevent them from speaking 
out, In this case ingenuity has wrought its own punishment. Mr. 
Parnell’s original idea was to give exclusive admission to the 
reporters of the Freeman's Fournal, a newspaper with which he has 
intimate pesonal relations, and which almost alone in the Press of 
ireland stands by him at the present juncture, But the directors of 
the Dublin paper, seeing a rare opportunity of turning an honest 
penny, have sanctioned an arrangement by which their report is 
dispensed to all the newspapers, and thus Great Britain, as well as 
Ireland, hears all that passes within the jealously-closed doors of 
Committee Room No. 15. 

As a practical illustration of what may be expected when Ireland 
gets its own again, and College Green houses an Irish Parliament, 
this meeting of Irish statesmen is invaluable, Mr. Parnell himself 
is transformed from the imperturbable patriot known in the House 
of Commons to a scolding virago, outraging, in almost burlesque 
fashion, the elementary principles of impartiality in the chair. 
Without even an affectation of reason, he rules out of order any 
point, speech, or observation that would tell against himself, whilst 
he allows the fullest latitude to the sayings and doings of his own 
partisans, No vestry, whether in Cork or London, ever pre- 
sented such a scene of lawlessness as is witnessed hour after hour 
during the prolonged sittings of this little Home Rule Parliament. 
The minority persistently and outrageously obstruct the efforts of 
the majority to bring the matter at issue to the arbitrament of a 
vote. Two or three members, including the Chairman, are fre- 
quently found on their feet at the same moment, shouting at each 
other across the table. Charges of fraud and lying are bandied 
about, and disclosure incidentally made of continuous breaches of 
frith and betrayals of confidence. At the same time it is impossible 
not to admire the ability displayed by some of the speakers, and the 
desperate courage with which Mr, Parnell maintains the struggle 
against overwhelming odds, 

It is a tame business to turn from consideration of the Irish 
Parliament and look in upon that which concurrently meets in 
another part of the building. The House of Lords, embarrassed by 
the unwonted condition of affairs, has judiciously withdrawn from 
the arena. On the opening day of the Session, having agreed to 
the Address, it adjourned for a full week. Meeting on Tuesday it 
forthwith adjourned again till Monday next, It has no work to do. 
anl noble lords might as well stay at home as turn up for a few 
minutes every afternoon at Westminster. 
since the embarrassment is not novel. The meeting of Parliament 
in this winter-time is, for all practical purposes, precisely the same 
as an ordinary gathering early in February. If the Lords are to sit 
only one day a week in November and December there is no reason 
connected with public business why they should be more frequent 
in their attendance when, if ever, the old custom of opening the 
Session in February is reverted to, Sea: 

From the Commons the Speaker is still absent, fora reason 
regretted on both sides of the House. . Mrs. Peel is seriously ill, 
and shows no sign of improvement. The Speaker himself is not 
in bounding health ; but he is well enough to take the chair sup- 
posing he were free from anxiety in respect of his wife. As it is 
h: stops at home and Mr. Courtney takes the chair, the Empire 
over which the sun never sets somehow or other getting along in 
spite of the fact that the occupant of the Chair of the House of 
si ie ents i wear wig and gown. 

ne result of the chaos which rei i 
Party is that public business is denies po 
bounds, The state of things in the House of Canes ce just 
now recalls to the few old members lelt the atmosphere ahike 
place when Lord Palmerston was still alive and led the Commons 
A later and, in point of time, a strictly limited epoch which bears 
some resemblance to that now enjoyed is the first sessi f M 
Disraeli's last Parliament. In 1874, a see ib 

; + @ great calm succeeded the 
storm through which Mr, Gladstone had reigned for six years. Bi 
it was broken in 1875, when the Home Rule Party first level oa 
and has never been regained till now, when the Home Rule Part - : 
flying at each other's throats, and pulling each other’s hair oo 

On Monday night the Tithes Bill came on for second reading 
amid every promise of obstinate resistance. The position Was 
aggravated by the circumstance that, contrary to intimation con- 
veyed by Mr. Smith on the opening night of the Session 
precedence was given to this Bill over Irish business, The O anise, 
tion stormed and fumed, and Mr. Labouchere talked ne od 
necessity of taking at least three nights for discussion of the 
szcond-reading stage. Mr. Herbert Gardner and Mr. Stuart Rendel 
jostled each other in their haste to bring forward amendments, 
But the attack soon proved to be a very hollow affair. ‘Ihe debate 


But the case is curious, | 
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ugh the dinner-hour. At tae a‘ciaek 
i i inaniti -past eleven, Mr. 
it threatened to die of sheer inanition, and, at half-pas ‘i 
Rendel’s amendment was negatived by a majority that more nearly 
reached the round hundred than Ministers have known for ee 
years. When the amendment was thus disposed of, there sti 


remained another opportunity for prolonged deoate, . 
On the main question, that the Bill be read a second time, 


the debate might have begun again de novo, and, at an 
a second night would have been appropriated. But He 
was no hearc left in the Opposition, ‘no voice challenged - r 
Courtney’s declaration that “the Ayes had it, and so, to aa 
one’s surprise, the Bill was read a second time. It was much the 
same with the Irish Land Bill, which has passed a similar stage, the 
Government in this second week of the new Session standing in 2 
better position, as far as public business is concerned, than for many 
years they have been accustomed to find themselves in the secon 


month. 


was with difficulty kept going thro 
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THe IntsH PARLIAMENTARY PARTY has, since our last issue, 
been holding stormy meetings, which are fully described in our 
“Parliament” column, on the subject « n 
tion of the leadership. On Tuesjay this week a first stage in 
the controversy was reached, A division was taken on a motion 
made by Colonel Nolan, supported by Mr. Parnell's friends, and 
strenuously contested by his opponents. It was to the effect that 
all questions touching the Chairmanship of the Irish’ Party 
should be postponed until the members had an opportunity of 
personally ascertaining the views of their constituents, and 
until the party can meet in Dublin. It was defeated by a 
majority of 15, 44 votes being given against it, and 29 for it. 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy voted with the majority, his son with the 
minority. An interesting episode in the still-pending controversy was 
an overture from Mr. Parnell, through Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, to the 
ex-Premier, Sir William Harcourt, and Mr. Morley, made with the 
view of showing that he was ready to sacrifice his leadership to the 
supposed interests of Ireland. Mr. Parnell offered to retire from 
public life if they would pledge themselves to include in any Home 

ule Bill framed by them, in the event of their return to office, pro- 
visions vesting the control of the Irish Constabulary in an Trish 
executive, responsible to an Irish Parliament, and bestowing power 
on the latter to settle the Irish land question. The overture was 
rejected, and Mr. Parnell will fight to the last to retain his 
leadership. He appeals to the Irish people to support him, That 
he will find in Ireland considerable support is evident from the 
resolutions of confidence: in him passed by numerous public 
bodies, One of the kind has been agreed to by the Nationalist 
members of the Dublin Corporation, and at the meeting of the 
National League held in Dublin on Tuesday, with a much larger 
attendance than has been known for years,-a reSolution was carried, 
with great enthusiasm, assuring Mr. Parnell of the meeting's 
undivided allegiance to him and to the Irish cause, On the other 
hand, Archbishops Walsh and Croke have, as individuals, pro- 
nounced against him, : 

THE SEAT for the Bassetlaw division of Notts, vacant through 
the calamitous death of Mr, William Beckett, is being conteste] by 
Mr. Mellor, Q.C. (G.), who has received the usual testimonial from 
Mr. Gladstone, and by Sir Frederick Milner (C.), Mr, Mellor was 
at the last General election the unsuccessful candidate for the 
Northern Division of Lincolnshire, Sir F. Milner is, the 
son-in-law of the member just deceased, and was for some 
years M.P. for York. 

AT THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE RoyaL SOCIETY 
on Monday, Sir William Thomson was elected President, In his 
address, the retiring President, Sir G, Stokes, M.P., announced 
that the proceeds of the Darwin Memorial Fund are to be applied 
bi-ennially in reward. of work of acknowledged distinction—-espe- 
cially in biology, The award is to consist of a medal in silver or 
bronze, accompanied by a grant of roo/., and is to be made toa 
British subject or to a foreigner, without distinction of sex. Sir G. 
Stokes also intimated that the Treasurer of the Joule Memorial 
Fund had handed over to the Treasurer of the Royal Society a sum 
of about 1,400/. ; 

Tur Lorp Mayor presided on Monday at the annual supper 
to the criminal ‘classes, given under the auspices of the St. Giles's 
Christian Mission. In the report presented at a subsequent 
meeting of the friends of that institution reference was made to 
General Booth’s book, and it was pointed out that for more than 
thirteen years the St. Giles’s Mission had been working upon the 
lines suggested by the General, and that during recent years crime 
had continued to decrease. ; 

GENERAL BooTH visited Leeds on Monday, and 1,232/. was 
subscribed at the close of the meeting which he addressed. He has 
announced that he has made arrangements for the immediate 
appointment of a successor in the event of his death. That zealous 
Roman Catholic Peer the Marquis of Ripon has, like the agnostic 
Marquis of Queensberry, given practical encouragement to the 
General's action by sending him a checque for 100/. Formidable 


critics of the scheme have appeared in Professor Huxley, Mr. . 


Loch, the Secretary of the Charity Organisation Saciety, and last, 
but not least, the Archbishop of Canterbury. Professor Huxley 
criticised it chiefly from the agnostic point of view, and 
anticipated with apprehension the enslavement of the public mind 
which would result from a subjugation of the country by what he 
terms a “corybantic Christianity.” Mr. Loch’s standpoint is that 
of one practically conversant with the ways of the denizens of 
“darkest England,” He lays stress on the want of perma- 
nence in the employment of those to be admitted into the 
General’s establishments, which may be resorted to for a 
season by the half-employed and then deserted by them, He 
admits, however, that the promulgation of the General’s plans 
may do good by their suggestion of the necessity for more concen- 
tration ct effort and unity of administration among the many bene- 
volent and beneficent agencies now at work, the action of which 
will be crippled by encouragement of the General’s schemes. 
The Primate also makes this admission in a friendly letter to the 
General, in which, however, he points out that General Booth has 
erred in ignoring both the Christianisinz mission of the Church 
and the number and usefulness of the agencies already at work for 
the amelioration of the condition of the poor, 

News has happily arrived of the safety of the missing Anchor 
Line steamer £¢h'o31a. On Wednesday she was heard of as off 
Tory Island, Ireland, with her shaft broken. 

OUR OntTuaRY includes the death, in his seventy-first year 
of Lord Deramore, better known as the Sir Thomas Bateson 
who represented Londonderry from 1844 to 1857, and Devizes 
from 1864 to 1885; at the age of eighty, of Sir Barnes 
Peacock, the oldest member of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council; of Sir Augustus Rivers ‘(hompson, a 
distinguished Indian civilian, Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma in 1877, and Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal from 1882 
to 1887, when he retired; in his sixty-third year, of Mr. Justice 
Litton, legal chief of the Irish Land Commissioners; in his 
eighty-fourth year, of the Rev. Sir Cavendish H. Foster, Bart. ; 
in his eighty-ninth year, of the Right Rev. F. W. B. A, Collier, one 
a co oldest prelates of the‘Roman Catholic Church formerly 
ro op of St. Louis, Mauritius; in his sixty-first year at Cairo, of 

e well-known Rev, E. Capel Cure; since 1884, Canon of Windsor 
an eloquent preacher of the moderate High Church school, formerly 


- Chaplain of Emanuel 


of Mr. Parnell’s reten- 
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of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, before becoming Rector of 
ape Benaver Square, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral; in his sixty-first year, of the Rev. Joseph Maskell, Master and 
sollege, Westminster, an erudite archaeologist: ; 

in his ninety-eighth year, of the Rev. Dr. Stoddart, minister of Mad. 
derty, Perthshire, the oldest minister in Scotland ; in his seventy. 
ninth year, of Mr. Archibald Campbell Swinton, formerly Professor of 
Civil fay in Edinburgh University jand in his sixty-sixth year, of Mr. 
George Bell, publisher, who, in conjunction with Messrs, Whittaker 
and Co., started the well-known “ Bibliotheca Classica.” After he 
entered into partnership with Mr. Daldy, the firm of Bell and 
Daldy became the purchasers and publishers of Bohn’s excellent 
“ Libraries.” In 1872 his partnership with Mr. Daldy terminated, 
and of the new firm of George Bell and Sons he was the working 
head until two years ago, acquiring in the meantime the publishinz 
business of Whittaker and Co., in which, as a young man, he had 
begun his London career. 


———————_>_—— 
CHURCH NEWS 

Tue Prats J UDGMENT.——The Council of the Church 
Association, the Record understands, have definitely decided to 
appeal against the judgment. The Bishop of Liverpool has 
requested the-clergy of his diocese to make no alterations in the 
conduct of theirservices at the Holy Communion, in consequence 
of the judgment. In the first place, Dr. Ryle says, as there i; 
about to be an appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, the case is not finally settled, and, in the second place, it 
appears to be legally doubtful whether, even if there be no appeal, 
the judgment is of any force in the Northern province,—Viscount 
Halifax, as President of the English Church Union, has, with the 
unanimous approval of the Council, issued a circular-letter, in which 
it was suggested that its members should, at the celebration of Com- 
munion, either last or next Sunday, make a special act of thanks- 
giving for the aes of peace,” which the Primate's judgment in 
the Bishop of Lincoln's case “‘ seems to secure.”—The Bishop of Lin- 
coln, officiating at St. Peter-le-Gowt’s, Lincoln, the very church in 
which he committed the acts for which he was prosecuted, gave the 
Benediction with uplifted hand, but did not make the sign of the 
Cross, prohibited in the Primate’s judgment. 

THe Court OF APPEAL have affirmed the decision of the Cour 
below in refusing a mandamus to compel the Bishop of London, on 
grounds already fully stated in this column, to sanction the taking 
of proceedings in accordance with the second representation made 
to him against the reredos in St, Paul's. As in the case of the first 
“representation,” there will bein this an appeal to the House of Lords, 

AY THE RECENT MEETING of the Council of the Hospital 
Sunday Fund the report presented stated that this year the collec- 
tion, amounting to 44,814/, exceeded by more than 1,000/. any pre- 
vious one. In the first year of the fund, 1873, the total was 27,700/, 
The number of contributing congregations is now 1,712, being 640 
more than when the fund was first started. The largest collection 
this year, or, indeed, the largest ever made at any one church, was 
at St. Jude’s, Kensington, 1,2584, St. Michael’s,Chester Square, and 
Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, coming next, with 1,016/. each. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE CHURCH PASTORAL AID SOCIETY 
are limited by its regulations to the employment of men only, 
whether clerical or lay, The committee intend to propose to the 
members an alteration of the rules, so as to bring female helpers 
within their scope.—The long-promised meeting of Lady Workers, 
to be held under the auspices of the London Congregational Union, 
will certainly, the /ndependent intimates, be held in a fortnight’s time. 

Tue SUBSCRIPTIONS for’ the memorial to the late Bishop of 
Durham now amount to 53,2824, Sir Edgar Boehm has been com- 
missioned to execute the recumbent figure of Dr. Lightfoot to be 
placed on the altar-tomb in Durham Cathedral, 


: LEGAL 

THE TRIAL OF THE SO-CALLED Mrs, PEARCEY, charged with 
the Kentish-town murders, began on Tuesday at the Central 
Criminal Court before Mr. Justice Denman. She pleaded “ Not 
Guilty.” The evidence was much the same as that given before the 
coroner and the magistrate, The prisoner's counsel called no wit- 
nesses, and inhis speech in her behalf combated the argument of 
the prosecution that his client had a palpable motive in-iting her to 
get rid of Mrs, Hoge. Hogg had never, he said, promised her 
marriage, and in the way of marriage she had nothing to expect 
from him. In the absence of motive it would be very dangerous for 
the jury to rely on circumstantial evidence entirely. In summing. 
up the judge strongly reprobated the conduct of Hogg, the husband 
of the murdered woman. The jury found the prisoner “ Guilty.” 

WHETHER 2 particular engraving was a satisfactory reproduction 
of a portrait of Professor Owen has been the subject of a trial 
before Mr. Justice Day and a special jury. Mr. Thaddeus, the 
defendant, painted the portrait, and Mr. Sternberg, the plaintiff, 
executed the engraving, for which he was to receive 120/, and of 
this sum he did receive 40/, on account. The balance, 8c/, was 
refused on the ground that the work was done so unsatisfactorily 
as to be of no use to the defendant, who, however, had not seen the 
last proof. The conflict of evidence was remarkable, Art-pub- 
lishers and engravers, among them Mr. Graves of the well-known 
firm in Pall Mall, and Mr, Robinson, mezzotint engraver to the 
Queen, spoke of the engraving as quité satisfactory, while Sir 
Frederick Leighton and Mr. M'Ltan, of the Haymarket, condemne! 
it. The jury almost immediately gave the plaintiff a verdict for 
the 804 claimed. : 

In A Case, reported some time ago in this column, an action was 
brought for injury done to a child by the falling of a black board 
in the school at St. Michael's, Wood Green, The defendant was 
the vicar, as acting member of the Committee of Management. 
A iy gave a verdict against him, with 20/, damages, but the 
Judge, considering that no negligence on his part had been proved, 
entered a verdict for him. The plaintiff appealed, and the Court of 
apes having carefully considered the case as one seriously affectinz 
school managers throughout the country, dismissed the appeal, 
holding that there had been no negligence, and that, if there had 
been any, the vicar was not liable. 

Tue HousgHOLDERs, some 780 in number, of the parish of 
St. Peter's, Deptford, disagree as to the desirability of having a peal 
of bells hung, of course for use, in the tower of the church. “The 
vestry pronounced in favour of the peal, but, on a sort of poll being 
taken, while 212 householders approved of it, 241 declared against 
it,on the ground that its music would annoy them, and 327 
expressed no opinion. Under these circumstances, the Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Rochester has refused a faculty authorising the peal 
applied for by the vicar and churchwardens. The petitioners, he 
said, in quite Johnsonian style, are seeking what may be called 2 
luxury; the opponents apprehend a nuisance. If the faculty is 
refused, no parishioner will be the worse; but if the faculty 3 
granted, a great many will be exposed to more or less annoyance. 

AN ORDER has been made by Mr. Justice Stirling for the 
winding-up of the Lady Guides’ Association, the chief object of 
which was to maintain a staff of ladies to act as guides for visitors to 
London. It was incorporated in February, 1887, with a capital o 
§,0004 in 5,000 shares of r/ each. The association did a certain 
amount of business, but not enough to save it from practical 
insolvency, One of the petitioners for the winding-up order was 
the manageress of the association, who was a judgment-creditor for 
a part of her salary, 
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EARLY ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS 


HE subject of “ Early Illustrated Newspapers” has been so 
ably and so exhaustively treated by Mr. Mason Jackson in his 
«Pictorial Press : Its Origin and Progress” that I can scarcely 
avoid the conviction that, even 
in the brief essay which I propose 
to write, I am undertaking a 
difficult and somewhat invidious 
task — difficult, because almost 
everything that could possibly ‘be 
said concerning the rise and 
progress of pictorial journalism, 
not only at home, but abroad, has 
already been stated by the author 
of “ The Pictorial Press ;” invi- 
dious forthe reason that, supposing 
I had never read “ The Pictorial 
Press,” it so happens that the 
course of my studies, the acquisi- 
tion of my experience, and the 
bent of my tastes have presented 
very many points of contact with 
those of the writer to whom I am 
referring ; and I could hardly have 
writtena prolonged excursus upon 
early illustrated newspapers with- 
out incurring the suspicion of having borrowed a great deal of 
my information, 4 3 
derived, from Mr. Jackson's own pages. To his exact profes- 
<jonal knowledge of the fechnigue of wood-engraving and of 
the modern photo-relief “ processes” by which the practice 
of xylography is now so largely supplemented I haye no preten- 
sion; but many years ago I was for a considerable period a 
dranehtsman on wood ; and Mr. Jackson has himself been so kind 
us to remind me (at page 312 of his book) that, so far back as 1847, 
} was a member of the artistic staff of the Pictorial Times. The 
recurrence of that circumstance to my mind contributed to a con- 
siderable extent to modify the nervous trepidation with which I 
contemplated the contingency of being accused either of knowing 
nothing about the history of illustrated journalism, or of having 
learned all that | did know from Mr, Mason Jackson's picturesque 
and accurate pages. On therwhole, perhaps, the safest plan to 
adopt under exceptionally embarrassing circumstances will be to 
refrain from giving anything approaching a consecutive sum- 
mary of the history of illustrated newspapers. I will assume that 
my readers are fully aware of the facts that the earliest of such 
productions in England were the innumerable “ Mercuries" pub- 
lished during the Great Rebellion, and the chap-books and broad- 
sides illustr...ed with the rudest of wood-cuts, which were published 
in such profusion during the seventeenth century, and with which that 
indefatigable antiquary Mr. John Ashton has made modern students 
of the past pleasantly familiar, I may take it for granted, again, 
that the revival by Thomas Bewick of thd long-dormant xrt of wood- 
engraving was the direct cause of the existence of English pictorial 
journalism as we see, and enjoy it, now, Iam old enough to have 
mixed with the wevx de da’ vieille of the noble army of wood- 
engravers—men who had been cither pupils of Bewick himself, or who 
had been directly influenced by his school—men who could number 
Luke Clennell, painter as well as xylographer— Sam” Williams 
draughtsman and engraver—see his wonderful effects of light and 
shade in his illustrations to the Oo and the Parfone, and his 
equally puissant figure-drawing in the vignettes of the Luxton Stage— 
Thurston William Harvey, Thompson, Branston, Mason, and John 
Jackson. For ‘another renowned wood-engraver of the old school, 
khenezer Landells, I drew on wood in 1846-7 the illustrations to 
Alfred Bunn's “Word with Punch;” and for the same worthy 
master of the graver and the shading-tool I made a number of 
architectural drawings for the Lady's Newspaper which Landells 
projecte], and which was virtually the first regular weekly illus- 
trated newspaper exclusively devoted to the interests of the fair 
sex. There had been plenty of periodicals adorned with engravings 
on copper, and issued for the special benefit of the ladies, before the 
appearance of the Lady's Newspaper. I have shelves full of these 
publications at home. Ackermann's Repost ory ; the Ladies Museunt s 
the Box Zon; the Belle Assemblée ; the Ladies’ Pocket Book, and so 
forth, Of these, Ackermann, of which I have a set extending over 
nearly twenty years of the present century, was undeniably the 
most important. The “fashion” plates, etched or engraved in 
taille dome, were, as a rule, graphically drawn and harmoniously 
coloured. Then there were neatly-aquatinted designs for country 
houses, cottage orn-es, furniture, and upholstery. The architecture 
was generally in the long-exploded styles of Soane, Wyatville, Nash, 
and Decimus Burton ; the furniture of a bastard Grecian pattern, 
not wholly to be abominated, since, although the foundation of the 
dusign was sham Empire, the details occasionally presented pleasing 
-ymptoms of the upholsterer’s artist having studied the Elgia 
Marbles, which were new acquisitions then, and did for a season 
much good to the cause of English Art education. : f 
Mr, Mason Jackson, in enumerating the numerous rivals which 
the success of the //ustrated London News called into existence—as 
a rule not a very prolonged one—has not forgotten to mention the 
liustrated Times, which was conducted with great ability by Mr. 
Menry Vizetelly, who: had early achieved eminence as a wood- 
cngraver, It must have been during the Crimean War that the 
/ustvated Times was started ; for I very well remember going down 
ty Shorneliffe to witness a review of the German Legion, which had 
heen raised as an auxiliary force to our brave army belore Sebastopol, 
and was about to embark for the Black Sea. These Teutonic 
mereenaries—stalwart fellows, most of them—were under the com- 
tnind of Baron von Stutterheim ; and the Legion was inspected by, 
and paraded before, H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, then freshly 
returned from the Tauric Chersonese. My mission was not only 
to write a description of the review, but to make a number of 
sketches illustrative of the principal events of the function, The 
sketches which comprised figures I drew on the wood myself; but the 
landscapes, which were the merest of rough memoranda of the “this 
is a tree, this is a windmill” order, were translated into proper light 
and shade and sylvan propriety by the accomplished pencil of Mr. 
Birket Foster. 1 did not make many sketches for the Lilustrated 
Times, for the reason that both Mr. Henry Vizetelly and myself 
had found out that my proper vocation was not drawing, but writing. 
In fact, till E went, in 1856, to Russia, 1 contributed a good deal of 
“copy,” including an extremely bad novel called “ The Baddington 
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Peerage,” to the Mustrated Times » and I shall always remember with . 


\nmingled pleasure my affiliation to the “ band of brothers” who 
worked with pen “and pencil on the “J. 7.” There was 
Hablot K. Browne (“ Phiz ”), who illustrated that unlucky novel of 
mine; there was William M‘Connell, a humorous artist of bright 
promise, and Charles H. Bennett, (formerly and afterwards, too) of 
the Punch stalf, who was something more than a caricaturist, 
combining as he did much graphic grace with the keenest of satiric 
Will, and a true poetic fancy. In Julian Portch, again, who was 
despatched to the seat of war at Balaclava, we had another artistic 
‘rother full of high hope. These talented men are all dead. 
‘Among the writers for the “7. 7.’ the survivors are more numerous. 
Augustus Mayhew, who was our “home special” correspondent, and 
“did” the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition and the Rugely 
Marder (ina journalistic sense), has joined the majority; but Edmund 
Yates, who was our “Lounger at the Clubs,” lives, a prosperous 


and the comments and conclusions therefrom — 
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gentleman, and proprietor-editor of the Worly. Frederick Greens 
wood: one of our sub-editors, has become a power in the body-politic 
of publicists ; Henry Sutherland Edwards, the first editor of Zhe 
Graphic, was a leader-writer then, as he is now j;—gzse vive mil afios ! 
I incline to the belief that writing is conducive to longevity, 
Edward Draper, again, a genial solicitor—I have known many genial 
solicitors who could sue you with a smile, and enter judgment 
against you with a joke——was the writer ‘of our weekly “Law and 
Crime" article, and continues, [ hope, to scatter broadcoast copies 
of gracious (although slightly peremptory) invitations from Her 
Majesty the Queen to her faithful subjects to meet her within eight 
days at her Royal Courts of Justice, James Hannay, satirist, 
novelist, and Quarterly Reviewer, a ripe scholar, keen wit, and 
brilliant writer, was another ‘/, 7.” leader-writer. He died British 
Consul at Barcelona. 

_As regards your humble servant now troubling you with his remi- 
niscences of his ‘Early Illustrated Newspapers,” it seems to have 
been decreed by Fate that I should always have something to do 
with pictorial journalism. r 
first, or very nearly the first number of 7he Graphic ; and I was 
connected ae many years with the ///ustrated London News, 1 
had a little bit of an illustrated weekly paper of my own, once. It 
was called Chat: Fun, Fact, Fiction, and On Dit," and its career 
lasted from 1847 to 1850. I wasat first the editor—at a salary of a 
pound a week—of this modest little hebdomadal_ pennyworth ; but 
in 1848-9 the proprietor, the late Mr, Frederick Marriott, going off 
at brief notice to the Californian gold-diggings—he afterwards 
became the founder of the Sax Francisco News Letter—left me the 
copyright of Chat, Not having any capital, 1 took a partner who 
was no more of a capitalist than I was; put he followed the calling 
of an advertising agent, and as he had a pretty extensive collection 
we enjoyed tolerable prosperity. I happened to know Professor 
Holloway, of bolus and unguent fame, and the pill and ointment 
advertisements were often as lifebelts to us. The bulk of the 
illustrations—one, J remember, was a view of the burning of the old 
original Olympic Theatre in Wych Street—I drew myself, on the 
wood, and very rough and ready these illustrations were ; but I had a 


_ more skilful artistic coadjutor in Mr. Archibald Henning, a humorous 


artist of distinguished merit, who painted a large oil picture of 
“Celebrities of the Day ” early in the Forties—comprising, among 
others, full-length portraits of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, Charles 
Dickens,’ Macready, Charles Kean, Count D'Orsay, Lord Chester- 
field, the Duke of Brunswick, Paul Bedford, Mr. Coroner” Wakley, 
George Cruikshank, Pierce Egan, Owen Swift, Bendigo, and Jem 
Ward, whom the imaginative artist had depicted as listening with 
intense delight to one of the mock trials of the Judge and Jury 
Society presided over by “Chief Baron” Nicholson. This, highly- 
fanciful work of art used to adorn the front window of a tavern in Bow 
Street, the “ Garrick's Head,” opposite old Covent Garden Theatre, 
of which hostelry the convivial “ Chief Baron ” was the landlord, and 
where the mock trials used to be held. It may not be generally known 
that the “ Judge and Jury ” drolleries were originally a device of the 
infamous Judge Jeffreys, who, when he had come home to supper after 
sentencing a dockfulof miserable wretches to be hung, drawn, and 
quartered, whipped, branded, or pilloried, used to delight in having 
burlesque trials performed in his presence; one of his gentlemen, a 
certain Will Mountford, being a famous hand at mimicry of the 
leading lawyers of the day. 

“This is all very well,” I seem to hear the impatient reader 
exclaim, “ but what has it to do with the history of early English 
newspapers?”’ My respected reader—more patient, 1 hope, than 
impatient—if you ask me for any historical information about the 
early newspapers in question I can only plead that Mr. Mason 
Jackson’s carriage—I mean his book—on “ The Pictorial Press” 
stops the way. He has read all the authorities that I have read on 
the subject, and consulted many more that I have not wotted of, 
He knows as well as I do, and better, perhaps, that the most 
notable continental precursor of our pictorial Press was the famous 
“Nuremberg Chronicle,” of which a copy at the recent Cosens 
Library sale fetched 130/,, and which was published in the last 
years of the fifteenth century. ‘The Chronicon -Nurembagense 
contains no less than two thousand wood engravings of 
battles, sieges, portraits, earthquakes, cities, costumes, and mon- 
strosities, executed by two surprisingly able and industrious artist- 
crafismen, Michel Wohlgemuth and Wilhelm Pleydenwurf. Then 
there was the “Cosmography” of Sebastian Munster, of which 
seventeen editions were published during the seventeenth century in 
German, in Flemish, in French, in Italian, in Latin, and even in 
Bohemian. I havea huge folio at home of the “ Cosmographic ” 
order, The frontispiece has been cut out, and, indeed, at 
least a third of the plates have been excised; but enough of 
the text (which is German) remains to point to the folio having been 
compiled in the Inst half of the seventeenth century. There are 
numerous elaborately-engraved maps in the book ; several pages of 
German coats of arms; a lengthy series of panoramic representa- 
tions of the festivities incidental on the coronation of a German 
Kaiser at Frankfort; views of shipwrecks, conflagrations, and 
floods, and, as a donne douche, an agreeable picture of a murderer 
being broken on the wheel. Another equally fascinating presentment 
is one of an auto da fé at Madrid ; and there are also some lively tran- 
scripts of zoological phenomena, such as apiebald girl, a two-headed 
negro baby, a calf with six legs, and a young man with one eye in the 
middle of his forelead and one ear on his left shoulder. This folio 
may perhaps be accepted as a specimen of an “ Early Illustrated 
Newspaper” which Mr. Mason Jackson has nof seen. I shall be 
happy to show it to him if he will favour me with a call. 

G, A. SALA 


—_——¢—-—— 


GERMAN JEW-BAITERS IN BERLIN are highly indignant that 
their chief, Dr, StUcker, should have lost his post as Court Chaplain 
through his anti-Semitic opinions, To show their sympathy, the 
party intend to build a special church—the Stucker-Kirche—where 
the ex-Court preacher may still address admiring congregations. 

THe RoyaL NAVAL EXHIBITION at Chelsea next year will con- 
tain numerous loans from the eee and Royal Family. Her 
Majesty has promised pictures and relics from Windsor Castle, the 
Prince of Wales will lend all his naval .curiosities, and the Duke of 
Edinburgh contributes his series of silver models of war-ships, 
dating from early ages to the present day. The Queen also takes 
much interest in the Hanoverian Exhibition at the New Gallery 
which is to be opened next January. By Royal command the 
display will be styled “ Exhibition of Pictures and Objects of 
Interest connected with the Royal House of Guelph.” Speaking 
of Royalty and exhibitions, Prince George of Wales is expected to 
open the coming Jamaica Exhibition, 

Tue INDIAN “ Messtan,” who forms the pretext of the present 
Indian troubles in the United States, is a handsome, intelligent 
man of thitty-five, named Captain Jack Wilson, who lives at 
Mason Valley, Esmeralda County, Nevada. | He falls into trances 
for twelve or fourteen hours, and on recovering relates that he has 
been in Heaven, whence the true Messiah will shortly appear on 
the sacred Mount Grant, Nevada, to place the Indians in possession 
of the earth once more. He saw many Indians. in Heaven, some 
wearing white men's clothing, and he advises his countrymen not 
to disturb the whites, for the blanket or skin with which those 
intruders covered the moon long ago will fall off very shortly, and 
then the moon, appearing in its true element as fire, will destroy the 


whites altogether. 


I believe that I was a contributor to the, . 


- was experienced in most places. 
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SCRAPS 


A PEopie’s PALACE on the model of the East London insti- 
tution has been opened at Helsingfors, in Finland. A children’s 
home and a school for the poorer classes form part of the scheme. 

OcEAN Races across the Atlantic by rival liners are to give 
place to a new arrangement far more likely to benefit the travelling 
a ae A weekly service will be so planned next year that the fast 

oats of the varicus-lines will start on a different day of the week, 
instead of leaving together and striving to beat each other by a few 
seconds. 

A New Orper of CHIVALRY has been created by the Pope, to 
reward devout Catholics who have rendered special service to the 
Church. This “Order of the Servants of de. Peter” includes 
knights, commanders, and grand crosses, and the decoration consists 
of a six-pointed star in white enamel, bearing in the centre the 
emblem of the Holy Trinity, and surmounted by the Papal tiara and 
keys in gold, The star is suspended by a yellow ribbon striped 
with red. 

THE QUEEN’S STATUE BEFORE THE ROYAL EXCHANGE is to 
make place for a new figure. Time and weather have ruined the 
likeness of Her Majesty set up to commemorate the opening of the 
new Exchange in 1844, so the Gresham Committee have invited 
six eminent sculptors to compete for the honour of producing a 
fresh statue at a cost of 2,000/. Her Majesty must, however, be 
represented as she appeared at the original date, not according 
to her present age. 

FRANCE AND Russia being so especially friendly just now, the 
coming French Exhibition in Moscow is being pushed forward with 
great energy. The display opens on May Ist, 1892, and’ the 
gardens are well advanced, ready to receive the luminous fountains, 
panoramas, theatres, captive balloon, and other attractions, A 
splendid Imperial pavilion will be set apart for the Czar, and a 
series of French operatic representations with the best Gallic 
artists is planned for the summer. 

Tue Supposed [NFLUENZA Eprpemrc at Fiinfkirchen, Hun- 
gary, proves to be typhus, due to impure drinking-water. The 
whole town is in a panic, as 10 per cent. of the population are 
affected, especially the children, so that the schools are closed. 
Children, too, are the worst sufferers in a virulent outbreak of small- 
pox and diphtheritis, now raging in Croatia. The little ones die off 
in less than two days, and as the peasants have lost their faith 
in the doctors, they leave their children without medical treatment. 

RICH GOLD-FIELDS have been found in South Africa. A belt of 
gold, twenty miles wide, extends over the Umfuli river region, 
where surveys have been made to the depth of 30 ft, by the British 
South Africa Company. _Prospectors are overrunning the Manica 
country, which Portugal contests with England, so that King 
Mutaca has asked the Chartered Company to occupy the territory in 
accordance with the Treaty recently made by Mr. Colquhoun. 
Accordingly Mr. Selous and Captain Forbes have gone up with an 
escort to keep order. 

STRIKES DO DOT SUCCEED IN- Fry. A native chief tried 
recently to introduce the tactics of the Australian malcontents, and 
whilst a gang of Fijians were unloading a British steamer at Suva, 
he persuaded them to strike for double wages. The natives left off 
work and- began to march away, headed by their leader, who, in his 
triumph, jostled a Customs official, The lat.er gave the chief in 
charge for assault, and a magistrate fined him 50/ or six months’ 
imprisonment. This sentence took all the energy out of the strikers, 
and the movement collapsed forthwith, 

EmIN Pasua is very hopeful of his success in civilising the new 
German district in East Africa, where he has now led his expedition. 
lle considers that in three years the occupied country will pay its 
own expenses, but the preliminary cost of settling the garrisons, 
acclimatising domestic animals, and opening up the Congo region, 
will reach fully 73,000/, He proposes to make Tabora a central 
station, with a garrison of 160 men, and to establish a chain of large 
commercial stations on Lake Tanganyika and extending north- 
wards, each garrisoned by 100 soldiers, while numerous stations ot 
second rank would receive a guard of sixty men. The ivory tribute 
would pay the expense of settlement, 
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EXPLaNATiON.—=The thick line shows the variations ia the height of the 
barometer during the week ending Tuesday midnight (and iust.). ‘Lhe fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the sameinterval, and gives the inaximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred, ‘lhe information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

Remarks,— The wintry weather, which set in so sharply towards the clase of 
last week has continued with more or less severity over the Southern part of 
Great Britain almost throughout the period now under natice. In the course of 
Saturday and Sunday (2gth and 3oth ult.), however, a distinct change toa 
South- Westerly type of weather spread down the Country from the Northward, 
and at the close of the time had become pretty general. During the first part of the 
week preteurs was highest to the Northward, and lowest to the Southward of 
our Islands, and gradients for fresh North-Easterly breezes were chiefly preva- 
Jent, accompanied by frequent snow showers an} severe frosts in many parts of 
the United Kingdom. ‘The frost, which was particularly intense for the early 
season, was unusually severe along our South Coasts, the minima ranging from 
15° to 17°; even in the Channel Islands (Jersey), a reading as low as 16° was 
recorded on Saturday morning (2gth ult.). In a few places maxima did not 
rise to the freezing point for a day or two, and during the daytime on Friday 
(28th ult.) in London, the thermometer stood at 25° only, ‘In the course of 
Saturday (2gth ult.) the mercury began to fall in the North, and by the follow- 
ing morning (3oth ult.) a large depression was shown off our Northern Coasts, 
This caused strong South-Westerly winds or hard gales over our Northern, and 
Western Coasts, with a distinct rise in temperature, and rain in those localities. 
Subsequently the frost gave way pretty generally, and dull, unsettled weather 
‘Temperature was much below the average in 
ail parts of the country, ; 
__ The barometer was highest (30°38 inches) on Sunday (goth ult.); lowest (29'75 
inches) on ‘tuesday (and inst.) ; range 0°63 inch, 

The temperature was highest (44°) on Monday (rst inst.) ; lowest (21°) on 
Friday and Saturday (28th and 2gth ult.) ; range 23°. 

Rain fell on one day. ‘Lotal amounto‘roinch, Greatest fall on any one day 
o't0 inch on Friday (28th ult.) 
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THE SKIRMISH OUTSIDE THE VILLAGE OF WITU 


THE ENGLISH EXPEDITION TO WITU, EAST AFRICA, TO PUNISH THE NATIVES FOR THE MURDER OF 
= sclgat : NINE GERMAN OFFICIALS 
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ame CO’S ‘LATEST | 
aa eee 
-RE'S HUGO? 
E'S 


HUGO: By the Com- 
A Summer Showez,” ° T'w.cken: 
&e. Sung by Miss Mary Davies, wath 
y cnecess, atthe London Ballad Concerts. 


HOUGHTS and TEARS. 


GHTS 
ei Bincuaw, | Music by the Con- 
4 see? "An Old Garden, |" My Lady's Bower," &c. 


ana bv Mr Ben Davies. 


wile GRY of the LITTLE ONES. | 
HE CRY of the LITTLE ONES. | 


Vords by WEATHERLY. Music by the Com- 
, “The Children ot the City, Sung by 
ce Amoinette Sterling. with brilliant. success, 


OME, DEARIE, HOME 


OME, DEARIE, HOME, Words 

fy WEATHERLY, Music by the Composer of 
vee Old Sweet Song,” Sung by Madame Antoi- 
‘ing, with conspicuous sv cess, at the Ballad 


HE FLIGHT of AGES. 
HE FLIGHT of AGES, Words 


be WEATHERLY. Muste by FRED Bevan. 


wong ty Mb ne Helle Cole, Miss Eleanor Rees, 
a iM) Burington Foote Always encored. 
H EART of a SAILOR. 
THE HEART of a SAILOR. 

Words by WEATHERLY, Music by the Com- 


© The Midshipmite, 


i Thee? 1 Love Jack, 


" The Lie Hero,” &e. Sung by Mr. Maybrick, 
wo chrmmenss sucess, at the 1a lad Concerts. 
HE HOUSE WHERE I WAS 


BORN. Motroy. 
Werds by WEATHERLY. 
Sung by Miss Alice Gomez. ‘ 
V OICES. Molloy. Words by 
WWRATHERLY. Sung bv Madam: Antoinette 
see ne 
Lo ME SWEET WITH ALL 
THOU ART. Maupe WHITE 
Words by Mrs BROWNING, 
“or all Voices, j 
WHEN FIRST the EAST 
PEGINS TO DAWN  Jamzs Hook. 
Arainged and sung by Miss [1RA 1.2uMANN, 


ae CASTILIAN MAID, 
Liza LERMANN. 
Sung by the Composer, 
‘pe ANGEL’S PROMISE. 
A, H. BEHREND. 
oung by Miss Eleanor Rees 


A SONG FROM MY HEARY, | 
Frank Morr. 
Words by Frank Morr, 
For all Vo ces. i 
BOOSEY and CO., 295. Regent Strect, W. ' 
LFRED. SCOTT GATTY'S: 
PEAS TATION SONGS. In a vols. Price ! 
fe 8 en Mek. 
Veo iowith guitar or banjo accompaniment, 2s. net. 
Avot contents gratis, 
BOOSEY and CO., 205, Regent Sirces, W. 


c.oth: 


Pras a. od each volune, paper covers: as 


iltedses. 
HE ROYAL SONG BOOKS. 


A Completd Encyclopiedia of Vocal Music, 
songs of England. 2 vols.1 Songs of Germany. 
Songset Scotland, Songs of Taly 
Songs of Trelaued : Sones of Scandinavia and 
aangs of Wales. Northern Europe. 
songs of France. Songs of Eastern Europe. 

The above volumes contains 1,000 Popular Ballads. 


Nozit> Sones. 
Sicechoven’s Songs, 
Mendelssohn's Soogs, 
pchumann's Songs, 
All wi-h German and English Words. 


Schubert's Songs. 
Rubinstein’s Songs. 
Rubinstein’sVoucat Duets, 


Songs frem the Operas. 
M zzo~- Soprano and 
Contralto. 

Song> from the Operas. 
‘Tenor and Baritone. 

Humorous Songs. 

Choice Duetsfor Ladies. 


Handel's Oratorio Songs 
Nandels Opera Sones 
iain and English j 
ards). 


Modern Bahads, 
sacred Songs, 


A rerpicte Catalogue and List of Contents can be 
cqeq, Had on application, 
___MOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 


TS 


NEW NUMBERS OF 
CAVENDISH MUSIC 


BOOKS. Price ts. each, 
nor Songs, 


Belle Cole's Ballad Album, inc.uding 
song.” and other Popular American Ballads, 


£3, Cpene Gems (12 songs) from" Enijah” and 
ne Mendelssohn's Six Christmas Pieces, and 
sertboven s seven Bagatelles, 


lh Juvenile Pianoforte Album, arrange ! 


ne wood, 


_.. HOOSLY and CO., 298, Regent Street, W. 


3: ind go pages, price 6d. ec! 
‘THE DIAMOND MUSIC Booxs | 
tallow 


mumbers are published, including the 


_/v Christmas Carols, new and old. 
‘3 Family Glee Book (go Glees and Part 


Sire Songs, inciuding “Rath” (Davis), 
(Glover), and “Consider the Lilies 


Gr] ! : va Airs from “ Maritana” and * Bohemian 
SMstweun arranged for the Pianotorte by 


wg: EY and CO., 293, Regent Street, W. 


"THomas OETZMANN & CO., 
___2t BAKER STREET. 


PIANOS for 


HIRE, ros. per month. 
‘itce, No hire charged if parchased in 
‘ty “Fhe most economical and judicious 
Be unnga really goo? pianoforte ts to hire 
of purenasin 


! cise ee it if approved) of 
Hn Mo ucusi THOMAS ETZMANN and 
vet, W, . 


: OS.—£15s. per month, three 
po oivem. Becomes the property of the 
Nivinents are leptup. There is no oth r 
1 a that offers such really good pianos 
ath on the three vears’ system as the 
> ENOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 


has 


ANOS, £15, PIANOS, £20, 


P! 
| ‘NOS, £25.—An opportunity now Ouers to 


aaa 


and TEARS. Words | T HE 


“Was eeable t+ pay cash, of hasin: all 
-— bs by Broadwead, Col ards and 
cry uikers at nominal prices. sts free, 

(AS OF TZMANN and CO..22, Baker Street. 


£40 BROADWOOD COTTAGE 


7 ee an pening Hose wond pase tall compass, 
Piayye On Plate, and in goud condition. 
iA ORTZMANN ana CO..27, Baker Street 


£75 COLLARD GRAND, fullest 


YORE cone Seba af seven octaves, in handsome 
Vip ye on etal Frame and Ba: Equal ta new, 
es VTZMANN and CO.. 27, Baker Street. 
35 ,GUINEA ERARD (London) 
cig ad AG ©. Toelegant case, beautifully ebonised 
Ppetition check uetion; seven actaves. 
honly, Warranted, 

ANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 


‘[P#omas OETZMANN & CO. 


“ye eto be most distinctiy understood that 


s Ay 
TROLS Op 


, 
‘noturte Manutacturers. 

a eee ieee? x s only, and that 
dress is 29,'Baker Street, Portman Squure. 


NEW POLKA—THEVEDETTE. 
42% By Auyrep Girmer. Splendidiy marked for 
qancing. Wall be the Polka of Seas i 
HAMMOND & CO, 5 Vigu Street Resent St. W, 


"THE FLOWER MAIDEN 
ALTE, 
_ By D'AuveRGNE Barwarp, 
The prettiest and most taking Waltz of the season, 
The prettiest and most taking Waltz of the season. 
Lhe prettiest and most taking Waltz of the season. 


OWER MAIDEN 
A : WALTZ, 
‘A pleasing and melodious waltz, sure to command 


} Waood sale."—Grantham Times, 


THE FLOWER MAIDEN 
A LYTZ, 
“ Will be found inspiriting to the feet, and pleasant 


to the ears."—lrmy and Navy Gazette 
HE FLOWER MAIDEN 
WALTZ, 


‘Is new, and atiractive, i 
success. ’—Glasuow Herald, SSL EGU! ERIEHE 
HE FLOWER MAIDEN 
A WALTZ, 
‘A very pretty and danceable specimen of its kind,” 
—Graphic. 


E FLOWER MAIDEN 

Leodaed WALTZ, v6.4 
By the Composer of “I'am O'Shanter” Schottiscne, 
By the Composer of ** Tam O Shanter ” Schottische 
By the Composer of “ Tam O'Shanter” Schottiscne. 


"THE FLOWER MAIDEN 


. WALTZ, 
Price 2s. neti, Septett, 1s. Full Orchestra rs, 6d. 
R Bi tats Busy ae 
eautilully Lilustrated. 
PIT-A-PAT POLKA 
By Bonueur, 
PIT-A-PAT POLKA. ‘Teo, BONHEUR 
PIT-A-PAT. POLKA. ‘Treo, BoNHEUR. 
PLT-A-PAT POLKA, THEO, BonuEur. 
IT-A-PAT POLKA. 


., By Bonneur. 

“A very pretty and danceable specimen of its 
kind."--Graphie. 

“ Lively ane catching Polka,'—Scotsman, 


IT-A-PAT POLKA should be 


danced in every ball-room during the coming 
season. Price as,, nett, 


ORSBORN and TUCKWOOD, 
64, Berners Street, W. 


ORD'S PIANOS on SALE, with 

25 per cent. discount for cash, or 158. per month 

(second hand, ros. 6d. per month) on the three years’ 

hire system —Lists free of C. SPILES and CO., 42, 

Southampton Row Holborn, London, W.C. Pianos 
exchanged. 


pUetee WOLFF, and CO’S 


IANOS. E di ipti for SALE 
Hikg, Giulia, _ 
170. New Bond Street, W. 


OHN BROADWOOD & SONS. 
GREAT PULTENEY STREET. LONDON, 
Makers to G IL, G Il, Ge IV, 
Vis ven 
Gold Japanned Iron Pianofortes of exqutsite tone. 


Books FOR CHRISTMAS 
i. PRESENTS. 
PUBLISHED BY WARD, LOCK, and CO. 
Complete Catalogue, and Prospectuses Post Free on 
application. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTH THOUSAND. 
Large crown 8vo, half roan, 7s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt 

edges, 8. 6d. : half cals, tos 6d. : tree calf. 18s. 
MES. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD 

MANAGEMENT. 
Recomposed, Entarged, and Improved Edition. 
With New Type, New ‘Tables, New Movles, New 

Recipes, New Menus, and New Coloured Plates, in- 
cluding 3¢0 additional pages of New Recipes and New 
ingravings, in all 1.700 pages, ‘I housands of Recipes 
and Instructions, Hundreds of Engravings and New 
Coloured Plates. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, 672 pages, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Entirely New and Enlarged Edition of 


RS. BEETON’S EVERY-DAY 
-COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING 


Rewritten, greatly Enlarged and Improved, con- 
taining New‘and Valuable Recipes, including Foreign 
and Vegetarian Cookery, New French and [English 
Menus. New Tables of Housekeeping Accounts and 
Expendivure, and much New and Valuable Informa- 
tion with regard to Mades of Cooking, Science tof 
Cookery, and Household Arrangenients. New 
Coloured Plates ant full-page and other Engravings. 


New, En arged, and Improved Edition. 
Just ready. crown vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 61. 


{ 
RS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT 
COOKERY, 

‘A Collection of Practical Recipes arranged in Al- 
phabetical Order. 

New Edition, Revised, and thoroughly brought up 
to Date, containing many, .ew Kecipes for Every 
Branch of Cookery, New Menus, Full-page and other 
Engravings, and Valuabte Coloured Plates, 


Newand Greatly Enlarged. 
Just ready, crown 8vo.. 300 pages 18. 


M& . BEETON'S SHILLING 
COOKERY BOOK and HOUSEHOLD 


Containing Hints and Advice on Management at the 
Household, New Menus, ‘Trussing of Poultry land 
Game, American, Colonial, Coeutinental, and ese- 
tarian Cookery, Serving of Meals, &c., with New 
Coloured Plates, full-page and other Tliustrations. 


By the Author of “ ‘The Worlds Inhabitants.” 
Just aay. royal 8vo., handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 


9s. 6d, 
HE WORLD'S RELIGION. De- 
scribing the Doctrines, Rise, Practices, Priest: 
hoods. and Moral Teachings of all the Principal 
Religions of the Present Dav and of Past Times. 
By G. TP. Berrany, M.A, B.Sc. Mlustrated with 
Wood Engravings. 


about 300 Miia 


pe 
Medium 8vo., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
"New, Revised, and greatly enlarged Edition of 
VERY MAN N 
CHANIC. A Complete Guide to every de- 
scription of Constructive and Decorative Work that 
may be done by the Amateur Artist. By Francis 
Younc, Editor of the first, series of Amateur Work 
Tilustrated. Eighth Edition, revised and corrected 
throughout, and including an Appendix of about 100 
pages, with 850 Engravings and ‘Three,t olding Sheets. 


New and Greatly Enlarsed Edition. 
OPULAR SCIENTIFIC - RE- 
CREATIONS inNA TURAL PHILOSOPHY ' 

ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, &c. 
With New Appendix of 100 pages. Translated from 
the French of GASTON TISSANDIER. and added to 
by Henry FRITH. BN aa 

| ., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.,;, y TAS, 
Royal By. OR BLOCK & CO.. Salisbury Sa. EC. 


eee 
TAMMERERS should read a book 
S by a gentleman who cured himse!f after suffer- 


Price 13 stamps, 


ares Huntingdon. 


ASLEY, Brampton Park, near 


Just published, 1 vol., 8vo, 78. 6d. 
HE EARTHLY PARADISE : 
A POEM. By Wittiam, Morris. Complete, 
clearly printed, and bound in gilt cloth, from a specias 
design oy ae each by same Author on applica- 


List of 
REEVES & TURNER. 196, Strand, W.C. 


ing nearly tort 
ie BE 


tion. 
London: 


Price, 78. 6d., ¢ vol., small ato, half-bound. 


GMOKIANA, Historical and ba ae 
aphical, with 50 Coloured Plates of the s 
ener gin al arts of the world. By, ‘ 


ae ABD QUARITCH, 15, Picca- 


PRITCHETT.— 
dilly, London, 


THE GRAPHIC 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’'S LIST. 


“The Coruhill is th j sti r a 
Magazines, se vanity ne manst interesting of English 
¢ Magazine reader will find no p yes 
ment for his sixpence.”—/all Mall Gaseie invest 


NOTICE :— 
"THE 


A New Serial Story, entitled 


WHITE 


Comers NY. 


By A. Conan Dove, 
Author of “ Micah Clarke," &. 
Will be commenced in the 
JANUARY NUMBER 
of the 
“CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 


“4% The Number will he ready at all, Book 

and Newsagents on December Dard Price 6a. ealies 

., Absolutely indispens -furni 

libyar bolita yin spensable to every well-furnished 
The magnuns opus of our generation.” —T ruth, 

Royal 8vo, price «3s. per velume_ in cloth; or in half- 

morocco, marbled edges, 2os. 
Dt 


CTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
: BIOGRAPHY, Edited by Leste Sternen 
and Sipney Les. Twenty-four Volumes, compris- 
ing ABBaDIE—HarRrorrT, have been published, and 
a turther Volume will be issued Quarterly until the 
Completion of the Work, Volume XXV, will be 
Ready on December 23rd. 


R OBERT BROWNING’S 
> WORKS, Newand Uniform Eulition. This 
edition comprises Sixteen Volumes, crawn_ 8vo, 55 
each, and contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning 
at diflerent periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 
The Volumes can be had bound in sets, or separately, 
Also Mr. Browning's ljast Volume. “ Asolando: 
Fancies and Facts.” Eighth Editian. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


LIZABETH BARRETT 
4 BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. 
iNew and Uniform Edition, in 6 vols, small crown 8yo, 
ss-each. This Iedition is uniform with the recently 
completed New Edition of Mr. Browning's Works. 
It contains Five Portraits of Mrs, Browning at dif- 
ferent periods of life, and a few Ilustrations, 


"THE RAJAH’S HEIR. ByaNew 


AUTHOR. Crown 8yo, 63. 


BRIDE FROM THE BUSH, 
nae tat W. Hornunea, Second Edition, Crown 
HE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. 


By Ricnarp Jerrertes, New Edition. With 
au the TNustrations of the former edition, Crown 
VO, 5S, 


HOPGE AND HIS MASTERS. 


By RKicnarp Jerrertes. New Edition. 
Crown 8y¥o, 7s. 6d, $ 


OODLAND, MOOR, AND 
STREAM: being the Notes of a Naturalist. 
Edited by J. A. Owen. Crown 8vo, 58. 


LIE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. 


< By his Brother-in-Law, GeorcGe 1. Bompas 
With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s, 3 gill edges, 6s. 


OTES AND JOTTINGS FROM 
ANIMAL LIFE. By the late Frank Buck- 
LAND. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 58:3 gilt 
edges, 6s. 
"| == PARIAH. By F. Anstey, 
Author of “ Vice Versa.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 
ESS. By H. Rider Hepgerd, 
Bho of * King Solomon's Mines” &¢. Crown 
bru, 2s, 6d, 


OBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. 
Humpury Warp. author of “ Miss Brether- 
ton,” &e. Crown vo, 2s. 6d, 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By 
Joux Appinctox Syaonps. Complete in 
> vols. demy 8vo, each 163, 


GHAKESPEARES PREDECES.- 

SORS IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA. Ry 

Joun ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Demy 8vo, 16s, 

WJ ITB ESSEX IN IRELAND. 
By Hon. Eaury, Lawness, Author of 

“ urrish : a Study,” &e. Second Edition, Crown 

8vo, 78. 6d. 


M2°E T LEAVES: a Collection 
ot Pieces for Public Reading. By Epwarp 
F. Turner. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. 


ANTLER’S SISTER, and other 

TRUTHEUL STORES: being a Collection 

ot Pieces Written for Public Reading. By Epwarp 
FE, Turner. ‘Third Edition, crown 8vo,, 3s. 6d. 


LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces 
for Public Reading. By Kowarp l, Turner. 
Fifth Edition. crown 8vo., 38. 6d, 


A SELECTION from the POETRY 
of ELIZABETH BARRET [ BROWNING, 
First and Second Series. 


Crown 8va, 3s. 6d. each. 


SELECTION from the POETI- 
CAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 

First and Second Series, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
NATOMY for ARTISTS. By 
Joun Marsuaty, E.R S., F.R.CS., Professor 
of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts, &e. Tilustrated 
with 220 Oliginal Drawings on Wood by J. S. Cuth- 
bert ; Engraved by George Nicholls and Co, Third 


Edition, imperial 8vo, price 31s, 6d, 


Miss THACKERAY'S WORKS. 

Uniform Edition, Each volume illustrated 
by a Sienerte Title-page. 10 vols,, large crown 8vo, 
65, each, 


W M. THACKERAY’S 


: ORKS. 
HE STANDARD EDITION. 26 


vols. large 8vo, ros. 6d. each ‘This Edition 


contains some of Mr Thackeray's writings nat before 
collected, with many additiona JUustrations, 
24 


I “HE LIBRARY EDITION. 

vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in 
etoth, 49 or Sraltrussia, marbled edges, £13 tas. 
With Illustrations by the AUTHOR, RrcHarp Dovte. 
and FReperick WALKER, 


=," The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 
7s, 6d, each. 


e I “HE POPULAR EDITION. 13 
yols, crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each 
volume, scarlet, cloth, gilt top, 43 §s.; and in half- 
morocco, gilt, £5 10s. Z " 
#.% The Volumes are sold separately, in green 
cloth, 5s. each. 


a a CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION. 26 vols. bound in cloth, £4 118.3 


AMPSON, LOW, MARSTON, | 
and C.),’s NEW BOOKS. - ‘ 
OVER the TEA-CUPS. A Series 


of Papers of Reminiscences and Characteristic 
Reflections. By Dr. Ouiver WenpeLt Homes, 
Author of “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast. ‘Tabie,’ 
Our Hundred Days in Europe,” &e. + vol. crown 
8vo., cloth, 6s. 


ETTERStoLIVING AUTHORS 


ie? —By J. A, Stuart. Tllustvated with Portraits 
of the different Authors, Crown 8yo., cloth, 6s. 
A limited EDITION DE LUXE, printed on hand- 
made paper and tastefully bound, tos. 6d. | 
Fourth Edition now ready ata’l Libraries. 


N DARKEST AFRICA. By Henry 
M. Stantey, D.C.L., LL.D. &c, Being the 
Official Publication recording the Quest, Rescue, and 
the Retreat of Emin, Governor of Equatoria, 2 vols., 
demy 8vo,, with 150 Hustrations and 3 Maps, in hand- 
some cloth binding. Two Guineas, : 
HE CARE ofthe SICK, at HOME 
and in the HOSPITAL, A, Handbook for 
Families and_ for Nurses, By Dr. TH. BILLROTH, 
Professor of Surgery in Vienna, &c. ‘Trans ated, by 
special authority of the Author, J. BeNTALL ENDEAN, 
Crown 8vo., with Portraits and §1 Ilustrations, cloth, 


6s, 
Two New Books by Jules Verne. 
"THE PURCHASE of the NORTH 
POLE. A Sequel to “From the Earth to the 
Moon.” Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo.. cloth extra, 63. 
HE FAMILY WITHOUT a2 
NAME. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth 


extra, 6s. 
NEW STORIES AT ALI. THE LIBRARIES. 
"THE SNAKE'S PASS. By Bram 


A, STOKER, M.A. 1 vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
aan SEI readable novel is abundantly stored with 
amusing and instructive matter,"—Daily 7¢ ht. 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET & HENRY JAMES, 
ORT TARASCON. The Last Ad- 
ventures of the Illustrious Tartarin. By 
ALPHONSE Daupet. nstuted by Henry JAMES. 


Trans! 
Numerous Thustrations, from Drawings by Myrbach, 
Ross,’ and Moantégnt. Square svo.,, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ILGROOM. A Story of freland. 


By J, A. STEUART, author of “ Letters to Living 
Authors,” &e, £ vai,, crown $vo, cloth, és. 

Mr. Gladstone says of this Book—“ I find it truth- 
fal, national, and highly interesting. The praises 
deservedly given to Miss Lawless for her “ Hurrish ” 
are due to you, but in a higher degree fora fuller and 
better adjusted picture.” 


1T and KITTY. A Story of West 


Middlesex, By R.D. Buackmore, author of 
“Lorna Doone,’ &c. New and Cheaper ‘Edition. 


Crown 8vo., clath, 6s. 

Kit and Kitty’ is a manly book, with a sort of 
fine, open delicacy of sentiment, thoroughly whole- 
some and pleasing, "— thenaune, 

Third edition, bv the author of " By the Western Sea,” 


N WESTACOTT. By James 


Baxer, F.R.G.S., crown 8vo,, cloth extra, 448pp.,6s. 
“Effective pictures of Life.”—Spectator, “Charming- 
ly written and very interesting. "--Guardian, “ Weil 
written and well constructed novel,” —Graphic, 
Now Ready. Price One Shilling. 
HARPERS MAGAZINE, 
_ CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
Complete in itself and full of Beautiful Hlustrations, 
CONTENTS 
AS YOU LIKE IT. By Anprew Lang. With 
to [Nustrations. Drawn by E, A. Appry. 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT: A STORY. By 
Paut Heyse. Illustrations. Drawn by C. S. 


REINHART. ‘ 
"ER. OF OUR CONTENT. (Ilus-, 


THE WIN’ 
trated). By CHartes DupLey Warner, 
FLUTE AND VIOLIN: ASTORY. By James 
Laye AuLen. With ar Illustrations, Drawn by 


howard PyLE, 5 

A PRE-RAPHALLITE MANSION. | By THEo- 
pore CHILD. With ro Ilustrations from Paint- 
ings, &e, &e, &e. 


London: 
SAMPSON, LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and 
RIVINGT Liitep, St, Dunstan’s House, 
¥etter Lane, 1.C. 


BLACKIE 


and SON’S NEW 

BOOKS. 

Just Completed, in 8 vols., small 4gto., cloth, gilt top, 
$445.5; Roxburgh, 45. 


. I “HE WORKS OF SHAKES. 

PEARE, Edited by Henry Irving and 
Frank A. Marsuatt. With a General Introduction 
and Life of Shakespeare_by Protessor 2DOWDEN. 
With 550 Illustrations in Text, and 37 Etchings by 
Gornon Browne. W. H, Mareetson, Maynanp 
Brown and Frank Dapp. 


andsomely bound in half-morocco, 48 8s. 
or nde volumes are sold sevarately, in cloth, 
38. 6d. each. ~ 
HE POCKET EDITION. 2 
vols. in handsome ebonised case. £3 125, 6d, 
#y% The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, 
cut or Uneue vdges, ts. 6d. each ‘ or in paper covers, 
1s, each, 


oF srs, SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be 
happy pee 2 Copy of their Catalogue post free 


on application. 
SMITH, ELDER, and co., 


INDON : 
aaa Waterloo Place, S. 


i, 


Just Completed, in 8 vols, square 8vo., cloth, 48s. 5 j 
or half-morocco, 68s. 


BLASEKIE'S MODERN CYCLO- 

PEDIA of UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A..LL,D. With 
numerous Pictorial Illustrations, and a Series of 
Maps, ‘A model and marvel of accurate informa- 
tion.” —Spectaror, 


ANIMAL PAINTING for BE- 

GINNERS. (Vere Foster's Water-Colour 
Series). Consisting of 12 Simple Studies in Colours, 
drawn from Nature by STEPHEN T’. Dapp, and E 


ee ra 
STANLEY MONTEFIORE, with numerous Pencil Ilus- | 
trations, and Practical Directions. In 1 vol. 4to., | 


cloth extra, 4s. 


Fortieth Thousand. 


4 [HE UNIVERSE; or, the Infi- 

NITELY GREAT and the INFINITELY 
LITTLE. A Study. of Contrasts in Creation, and 
Marvels Reyealed and Revlaiogd by Natural Science. 
By F. A, Poucnet, M.D. With 273 Engravings 
on Waod, of witich s¢are fall-page size. 
svo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 73, 6d, 


fedium 


NEw BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
READERS. 
By G. A. HENTY. 


B* ENGLAND'S AID; Or, the 


Freeing of the Netherlands (1585-1604), With 
re Page Illustrations by ALPRED Prarse,and 4 Maps. 
Crown 8vo,, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


Y RIGHT of CONQUEST; Or, 


With Cortez in Mexic», With ro Page Iltus- 
tra.ions by W.S. STACEY, and 2 Maps. Crown 8vz., 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


M42?! and SETTLER; A Story 

of the New Zealand War. With 8 Page 
Illustrations by ALFRED Pearse, and a Map. Crown 
8vo., cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


ASHAPTER of ADVENTURES ; 

Or, Through the Bombardment of Alexandria, 
With 6 Page Tilusteations by W. H. Overenn. 
Crown 8ya., cloth elegant, 3s. 6c. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
ROUGH SHAKING. By Geo. 


Macponatp, LL.D., author of " David Elgin- 
brad,’ “At the Back of the North Wind,” &c. With 
12 Page Illustrations by W. PARKINSON. Crown 8vo. | 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


._ By GORDON STABLES. _ 
ie I “WIXT SCHOOL & COLLEGE; | 
A Tale of Self-Relianee, With 8 Page Ilius- | 
trations, by. W. Parkinson. Crown 8vo., cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


é By G. NORWAY 
HUSSEIN the HOSTAGE; Or, a 
Boy's Adventures in Persia, With 8 Page 
Illustrations by. Joun, ScHonserc. Crown 8vo., 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
BEACKIE and SON’S New Iilus- 


trated Catalogue af Books for Presentation, 
&c.3 sent post iree on application. 


BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 


OFETZMANNECo. FURNITURE 
yee 


67. 69, q7, and 79, 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 
Near Tottenham Cour Hegad and Gower Street 
Station). 
Telegraphic Address; Ostzmann, London.” 
Telephone Number, 7.659. 


ETZMANN and CO.’'S NEW 
SHOW ROOMS are, NOW OPENED tor 
inspection, and will be found replete with the latest 
and most artistic novelties in Household Decorations 
and Furnishing, including many registered designs, 


ETZMANN and CO. Furniture. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. | 
DININGROOM FURNITURE 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Handsome in design Moderate in price. 


ETZMANN & (Co. FURNITURE 


FITMENTS, ne) a 
COSY CORNERS AND INGLE NOOKS. 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED. BEDROOM 
FURNITURE < 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


OEZTZMANN and CO. 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 


DECORATORS, and 
COMPLETE HOUSE FOURN ISHERS. 


AMPSTEAD ROAD 
(NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
AND GOWER STREET STATION.) 
SHILLING CAB FARES from Charing Cross, 
Euston, King's Cross, St. Pancras, and Waterloo 
Stations, Regent Street. and Piccadilly Circus, 


EPwarRD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Just published, 


HROUGH MAGIC GLASSES. 
AND OTHER LECTURES 
A SequeltoThe Fairyland of Science.’ 
By Arauecza 13. Buckrey 
(Mrs, Fisher). . 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, with nearly too Illustrations, 
price 6s_: bound in calf extra, rs. 

Chanter :, ane, Masican’ Chamber by Moon- 

ight. 
Magic Glasses and How toUse Them 
Fairy Rings and How they are Made 
The’ Life-History of Lichens and 

|, Moses 

The History of Lava Streanr 
An Hour with the Sun 
An Evening with the Stars 
Little Beings frama Miniature Ocean 
‘The Dartmoor Ponies 
The Magician's Dream of Ancient 

Days 
Works by the same Author, uniform in size 


HE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE, 
Twenty-third Thousand. 6s, ; calf, 1s. 

IFE and herr CHILDREN. 
‘Thirtieth ‘Fhousand. 6s. ; calf, ris. 


WINNERS in LIFE'S RACE. 
Two Vols, cloth gilt, cach 4s. 6d. (Sold 
separately’). 1 
GHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 
SCIENCE, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d.; calf. ras. 
“ The secret of Miss Buckley’ 


success as a popular 
expounder of the abstruse results of the 


” 
" 
" 


” 
” 
" 
” 


highest 
scientific research is her own mastery of the Srneeseee 
and results. .She is content with no second-hand 
knowledge ; she has in all cases gone to the fountain 
head.” —7imes. 

Just ready. 


HE CANARY ISLANDS as a 

WINTER RESORT. By Jounn Wintrorp. 

F.R.G.S. With Seven Maps and ‘Twenty-five 

Tllustrations from Photographs taken by the 
Author, Crown 8vo,, cloth, 75. 6d 
Recently published. 


ADEIRA. Its Scenery and How 

to See it, With Letters of a Year's Residenc 

and Lists of_the Trees, Flowers, Ferns. and Se 

weed. By Evten M, Taytor. With Fronts 

piece. Map of the Island. and Plan of Fucchal. 

Second Edition, Revised. erawn 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

"Riss ‘Taylor's volume is an admirable vade mecum 

for persons travelling to orin Madeira... 6. An 

excellent map and a gaod plan of Funchal greatly add 
to its practical value, —Saturday Review. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, London, 5.\V 


MISS BRADDON’'S LATEST NOVEL. 
In three vols. Atal) Libraries 


NE LIFE, ONE LOVE. 


A Novel, . 
Bs the Author of “ Lardy Audley’s Secret,” &e. 
“The plot. is quite simple, and the author makes 
no effort to disguise trom her readers the solution of 
the secret on which her story turns. . . Like every- 
thing Miss Braddon writes, it is easylto read, and.ha 
interest enough to be a good companion ona railway 
journey for all. Daisy ts ingenious, and her porten- 
tously full diary is bright and ladylike.”—77imes, 
Novy, 6th, 1890. 2 . 
“One Life, One Love’ is one of the best of Miss 
Braddon’s stories. Itisabout a murder, I ‘did not 
make out who did it until I was weil into the second 
volume, and I did not see how he did it until the 
explanation is given near the end of the third volume. 
Truth, Noy. 13th, 1890. 
London: SIMPKIN and CO. (Limit-d) 


Price 2s. 6d,, post free 10 stapps. 
DISEASES OF THE VEINS: 
More especially of Venosity, Varicoceic, 
Hemorrhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their Medical 
‘Treatment, AR Compron Burxett, M.b. 
London: JAMES EPPS and CO,, 170, Piccadilly, 


Sixth Edition, price ts., post free. 
OSE and THROAT DISEASES. 


By Grorce Moore, M.D, Revised by Dr. 
Lennox Moore. 


London: JAMES EPPS and CO.,, ryo, Piccadilly. 
ICTORIA HOTEL, 
NEW YORK. 


FACING Madison Square. Park, in 

the very centre of the city, convement te all 

shops, theatres, and places of interest, 

[4 is fireproof, and is conducted on 
both the American and Eurapeda p.ans. fs 
INGLE Apartments“ ahd Family 

Suites, the finest in New York.” - 

PASSENGER elevators. All lan- 

guages spoken. Telegraphic Address, “ Victoria, 


RAND CANARY (the finest 

A Winter Climate in the World). Hotel SANTA 
CATALIN A, facing the sea, surrounded by its own 
beauticul gardens, replete with every modern improve- 
ment,now OPEN under entirely new management. 
Sanitary arrangements perfect, Private Sitting Rooms 
and Complete Suites of Apartments. Resident English 
Physician and Nurse, Engtish Church Service. t.for- 
mation and plang at the offices of the CANARY 
ISLANDS CO. Ltd. Laurence Pountney Hill, F.C 


HE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 
. SANA'LORIUM, in one of the finest climates 
in the world jor palmonars, complaints. 2,300 feet 
above sea-level. ie dry and exhilarating. 235 days 
of sunshine per annum, English Church, 23 day» 
fair-weather voyage in splendidly appointed steamers. 
Circular trom CHARLES W. TON £8Q.. 32 
Drury Buildings, Liverpool, or ARTHUK E 
JONES, Eso.. The Sanatariam. S. Paulo. Brazil 


FIOWERS FLgWans Foal 


LOWERS, FLOWERS, Fresh 
Beautiful Fragrant’¥lowers, Boxes fram as. ; Hamp: rs 


Cut Fiawers. ‘The Loveliest Present, Mentone’s 
from ios. upwards, delivered all W nter, and_qua- 


Old Bailey. 


ranieed to arrive absolutely fresh. — FRANCOIS 
GUINGOT, au Myosotis, Menton. France. 
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rules Court, 
and Camp, and 


Grove, i =. 
) Zz We, 


Aol Daal again, crowns | ai Cc 
rosy Move, : ms 
4 4 “JEROME LLE-LAMY, 


he ! if 
Then BEECHAM 8 PILLS, : 7, 9, and 10, CHARTERHOUSE STREET, LONDON, EC. 
musi befall, A special Show of MUSICAL BOXES «| ORGANINA THIBOUVILLE. 


BR iE q Ith 7, Charterhouse Street, E.C. 
Dy ruling earllb, 


Sole manufacturer of the 
will rule us all, 


‘ Yj PIANISTA THIBOUVILLE, 
SAY WORTH-A:CUINEA-A-__J 


A splendid mechanical apparatus with which 
one may play the Piano without being a musician. 


THE LARGEST Factory OF VIOLINS IN THE . . : 
WoRLD. The Latest Novelty in Mechanical Organs, 


Banjos, Tambourines, Concertinas, Accordions, placed within reach of all by its reasonable 
Pianos, Harmoniums, Military Band Instruments. | price. 


Manufacturer of Musical Instruments of Every Description. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION 
CATALOGUES POST FRE 


TWO GOLD MEDALS 


Robinson & Cleaver were the pioneers of giving wholesale terms to retail buyers—European Mail. 


OBINSON AND GLEAVERS PARIS” PRIZE MEDAL 


AMBRIC OCKET ANDK’FS, 


oe 5 

7 
; H ELENS HAN DKERCHIEFS.—Per COLT.ARS.—Ladies’ and_Chil- IRISH DAMASKS, &e. Tish 
e : dozen.—Children's, 1/3 ; Ladies’ cn’s 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. ; Gent.’s int ap: 


at, ry) N 2/4% ; Gentlemen’s, 3/6. Hem i 
yy ¥ Ss, - 4-fold, 4/Il to SAl per doz. 
' « ENGLAND eet 3/1; Gen- CUFFS.--For Ladies, Gentlemen, 


tlemen’s, 4/I! per dozen. Em- and Children, 5/II to 10/9 per doz. 


broidered Handkerchiefs, in_all SHIRITS—Best Quality, Long- 


the latest styles, from |/- to 60/- cloth Bodies, with 4-fold_all- Sheeting fully bleached, 2 yds. 

each. Samples post free. Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 wide, I/il per yd. Roller ‘Towel- 

“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. Robin- _ half-doz. (to measure, 2/- extra). ling, 314d. yd. Surplice Linen, 7d. yd. 

son & Cleaver have a world-wide fame.”— OLD SHIRTS made equal to new for — L.inen Dusters, 3/3. Samples pest free. 
The Queen. ; 14/- half-doz. Samples post free. By appointments to the Queen, Ke. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, PLEASE NAME THIS PUBLICATION. ROBINSON & CLEAVER. BE FAST, 


VAISSIER'S CONGO SOAP, 


She has only to appear, and every heart is captured; her 
freshness and beauty are for her equivalent to wit. 


In the Drawing-room, where she reigns like a Queen, without saying | 
a word, the divine Fragrancy of the ONGO SOAP surrovnds | 
her with an aureole of charms. 


Vi YOUTH, FRESHNESS, SPLENDOUR, 


j } Are the work of this treasure for the toilet, the perfumed and requisite | 


CONGO SOAP. 


BRANCH OFFICE for Great Britain and Colonies: 


C. SIMEONS AND 6CO,, 


70, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 


To be bad of all Chemists, Perfumers, &c., &., at 8d., 1s. 3d., and 2s. per cake. 


FASHIONABLE FURS AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Illustrated and Descriptive Price List on application. 
C a A P Vi A N S Soft as Silk—Supple as Wool. 
24 inches wide. 2s. per yard. 
Equal to any Sold CG E Double 
ce Elsewhere at the Price. 
VELVET VELUTINA. 


F Extract rio The Queen.— Velutina has many advantages to recOmmend it ; from the fact that the t 
a Sead ta auniee, At denen in graceful folds, does not mark or crease easily, and it has a bloom on | » = 
s dycd in exquisite coluurs to suit for morning or evening wear, the various shades of crimson, heli 


and blue being especially attractive. 
MY QUEEN VEL-VEL. THE LOUIS VELVETEEN. 
2s. rgd. ver yard, New Autumn tone® 


In lovely Art shades, 24 inch, as, rrjd. per yard. 
FRENCH MERINOS. THE ‘‘ CLARENCE” THE “ARCTIC” SERGE THE ‘ GRIANLARICH : 


: ah 
VAISSIER’ 


CH APM AN EVENING [JRESS 
MATER 
* STALP-A-GUINEA, |, ‘eee " | 


12 yds. beautiful Pongee Silk, any colour, Price 1s. 94d. per yard. 


for Ios. 6d. 
NUN’S V. , 
BLACK SILK DRESS for 13/9 For sng gene wide. 


sz yards Black Silk for 13s. 9d. rice 83d. per yard. 
BEAUTIFUL BENGALINE TINSEL GAUZES. 


Ten exquisite Shades. Marvellous Effects. 
SILKS. 


nrivallet for Evening Wear 
In choice New Shades—equal in appearance to Irish 


SILK SPOT RUSSIAN NET. 


Douwle width, ts. re§d. per yard. 
Poplins at double the price—22 inches wide, 


3s tdd per yard. 
- A beautiful Fabric in choice Evening Shades. 5 7 . VIO 
MERVEILLEUX Sure to be most popular, The most fashionable and CHECKED pot UME Warm, yet light in weight.J| PLAID CHEVIG: 
" , a 2 * 3 Double width. 1s. 63d. per yard. favourite colours, Autumn ‘colours. New Shades. Most “ovis Y. 
Marvellous value, soft, durable, and inexpensive, yet m wide. - So 2 erga er 
cus ps8 derbi and begensvesst | PLORAL PONGEE SILKS, mid verrnt Jie 0H brsont, Pie terval lo 
Rich and Rare Colours, 1s 621. per yard. THE ‘‘ MONTROSE” : 
GROS GRAIN. ———— Mp ee 
rae ; : illous COSTUME TWEE HORSE CLOTH COSTUME 
4oo pieces rich Lyons Silk, marvellous value, as. 11}d., PONGORE SILK & WOOL. New plain os ae Nene Because. of ais exlretne durability, PEA TWEED. 
Ss. al Tints, Blended together, forming one of the [Very striking. A Trades 


48 inches wide, Price 


worth 4s. 11d. ; 3s. rr4d. wor 5s. 6d.; 4s rid., worth Charming Shades. Matchless fon Evening Wear. most eff Plaid 
7s. 6d. ost effective Plaids yet produced. inches wide. |” 
46 inches 


1s. 43d. per yard. as. 114d. per yard 
S. : ard. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. Double Width, 2s. 64d. per yard. as. irk per eat 
q s 


ec’ ‘ostume § : UC somely i 
PRACTICAL DRESSMAKERS. tics cchenerma QD 
FORMS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT. ESTIMATES FREE. Seema a as 5 L 
| 
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THE GRAPHIC 


LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


4 re £ Bek : an a ; LONDON 
> GRATEFUL—COMFORTING l O RT + ET C | E Established 1806, 
= THE WONDERFUL ORCHESTRAL ORGANETTE 3 : Mi, Mssitinsice: Rane Paar Buln Mivinal, Asse 
, 5S (BY ROYAL LETT£ES PAL ENT.) Hunareds of Testimonials, Pps S ARTISTES EN CORSETS. z : EC 
EA ORGANETTE FOR ONLY 35s. s AGE. MILY PORTRAITS. T 
STO PS FOUs Gurne. in the United Kingdom for this New and Wonderful Instru- : UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE F MONOCHROME COMPANY'S Ponct 
ment. Having for many years manufactured and mold enormous quantities of Automatic Naa — T Enlargements in Black and White, trom Old, Faded, 
heed Organs, Organettes, &c., it has ever been our ‘aim to produce at a low rice an Organette capable of a BREAKFAS S “ART STEPS IN WHEN or Fecent photosraphs, are faithful in Likeness, 


ttes heretofore before the Public having tut a limited compass, and‘but one range of tone. While 
TONES, the reac ie reaction we atl have had as our motto, ‘' Excelsior,” and now can exclaim, ‘ Eureka!” because, 


without increasing the price of the Orchestral Organette (ourlatest production) over other instruments in the market, 1 have 


NTION, an in- 


Price on Porcelain or on Paper from ats. 

qaeerembling a fine Ciera ving (aed Review, 
“Vie with some of the very best elchings."—Pali 
Mall Gasette, eS hale 


"By a thorough knowledge of, the. nainral laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
ofa’ well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 


NATURE FAILS.” 
CORSETS made from measure- 


succeeded in_producin| 


OF MUSICAL IN 


Two complete 
it wi. h variety of to “aye nq ci . a 
3 STOPS. f sets of reeds, Ce OreRE wiauiee a5. “The iilustration ;oreaktast tables.with a delicately favoured beverage ment and specially fitted, from)" ramples on view at the Galleries of the 
Vox-humana, = BOF gan cont Teint idea ofvgeneral make {Which inay save us many heavy doctors. Dit 1 It: 2 to 10 guineas. : a as 
> i vey Prd finish, but every Orchestral Organette jby the judicious use o such articles of diet, that a CORSETS and SUPPORT- MONOCHROME COMPANY. ras. Piccadilly, 
Expression, Rec 7 A is eupplied with 28 FULL SIZED constittition may be' gradually built up until strong! ING STAYS, for Deform : London, Wi. {Opposite Sackville Street). 
and Flute. Panes | AMERICAN ORGAN BRLEDS, the enough, to reaist every pendeneystn disease. Hundreds Curvatures, Spinal_Complaints, Mlustrated Prospectus, with prices, post free. 
of subtle maladies are floating around us y and Defects of the Figure, under SETS 


game size and quality as those used in a 
cabinet organ. The reeds are placed ina 
novel manner (patented) over a double 
suction beliows, and are controlled by 
THREE STOPS, as follows, viz, Flute, 
Expression, and Vox Htmana. The music 
is produced by per orated sheets, which 
pass around the Organettein endless bands, 
enabling a tune to be playec over and over 
again without. storing. furnishing the 
GRANDEST ORCHESTRAL 
_ EFFECTS, either in sacréd, secular, 
4 dance, or vocal music, afforcing a rich, 
sonorous, and powerful accompaniment t> 
the voice, requiring absolutely no skill in 
the performer, and THE RANGE OF 
MUSIC AND TONE IS PRACTI- 
CALLY UNLIMITED. Bytkemanipu- 
lation of the stops, a tone as soft and 
sweet as a zephyr, or & loud, long and 


attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame." —Ciuil Service Garette, : : 

* MANUFACTURE OF Cocoa.-We will now give an 
account_of the process adopted by Messrs. James 
Epps &Co.. manufacturers 01 dietetic articles, at their 
establishment in Holland Street, Blackfriars, Lon- 
don.’—See article in Cassell’s Household Guide, 

Made simply with Boiling Water or Mitk, 
Sold only in Packets by Grocers labelled thus + 


JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homceopathic Chemists, London. 


medical supervisio: 
SELECTED FRENCH COR 
SETS, from 1 guinea, Full de: 
scriptive Circulars and Measure- 
ment Forms on application. 


143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
Upc Tet inal ee ee 


SAMUEL. CANTOR them to the Monochrome Company for permanent 


mporterand Dealer in SPONGE, largement on porcelain, will preserve many avalued 
INDIA RUBBER, and CHAMOIS LEATHER, Poctrateror all. tine. Size tain, by tein., one guinea, 


96, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, W. Are of high excellence, Resembie a fine engravin 


‘\—Wisttehall Review, Mlustrated prospect 


Le tek ch Eee cass 
Pr arerst Hist, post free —The Monochrome Compa 
New Japanese LotusLily P ory. cadiliy, London, W. {opposite Sackville Str 


ts 


or recent P {e} 

for CHRISTMAS or NEW Y¥ 

terchange of portraits in families thus pos 

areal meaning, in many cases forming the nucleus of 
a gallery of family portraits, Possessors of taded or 
useless photographs of relations or frien:ds, by sending 


STEAM ENGINES| 7 


swelling melody may be produced; trills 
ee eper tes eee conte One H.P, upwards. ql, i” N Q -. H fi 
ei vinwet A-MERE_ nations at the will of the performer. th nm Ting. i N. MEMORIAL PORTRAITS.—Old 
CHILD CAN we wish to introduce one of these Or- imple, urable, . ' siellously waa On ACe otographs of Deceased Friends, 
to d oderate in Price. ge / Copied or Enlarged on Porcelain so as to resemble th 
Letters Patent, PLAY IT. chestral Or ited Kingdoms We caution And Suitable forall Purposes. A ss y Pp A. finest Engraving. Framed complete, 25s.—H - Ww 
z 4 . MACDONALD (ate of San Francisco), 57. High 


you against the many worthless automatic 


Circular and ‘Band Street, Eton, Bucks. 


Any reader | instruments being sold under various aN Ry : 


COUP thi hi he SOLE PROPRIE- Benches. PERFUME 
ie} ON F22, thie paper ye mameg Weare iiss Ge OTRAL Saw Benches. sm di a) i. SACHET 
REGULAR PRICE = - - £4 4s. Couron before] ORGANETTE (ne plus ultra) and you Catalogue G free on application] 2/6 & 5/- = 

the date named J must order direct from us or through our PER BOTTLE. Every Requisite for 


E. S. HINDLEY, 


the Or- 


authorised agents. Remembe 


REDUCED Price - - - £2 2s. 
: tte is NOT 
chest GE and, POWE 


Good until January rst, 1591. 
Signed, J. DRAPER. 


, and decora 
ficient volume o! 


herewith can re- 
ceive ONE Or. 
f chestral Organ. 


rice of £1 15s. of CHUB 
the drawing-room, chapel, lodge, or 


SURPASSED. 
id, and they are O: 


readers of this Paper at £1 153. 


* Brom ed the 

nd we furth 3rmore agree to REFUND THE 
ression, 

3a false note 


By the aie of the Stops—viz., Ex: 


much effect as that produced bya F) RST-CLASS 

buts we have found a well pleaved customer our 
introduction to the rende:k ot this paper st 41 
immediately bh 
Money and Co 
Blackburn. For 2s. 
monials rent unywhere free. 


«,, provided the or 'd rot leter than the date printed in the 


eath the i lustration of the Orgine?te. We will give a selection of MUSIC FREE with each instrument. 
by Regi-tered Letter, Crovred Cheque, or Money Order to J. : 
extra the Organette will be sent to any part of the United Kingdom, Carriage 


Saturdays close at noon, 


Visitors «an inspect the Factory daily from 9 a.m. to7 pm. 
N.L.—Above time is extended for Foreign Customers. . 


AT THE WAREHOUSE, 
MANCHESTER. 


SALVAGE 
STOCK 
SALE 


FIRE 


Fire ix MANCuESTER ~A fire which threatened at one 
time to assame Wery serious proportions broke out last 
evening in Mr. John Noble's Warchonse in Piccadilly. 
Superintendent Tozer with his entire brigade played upon 
the flames for a couple of hours, when they were extin- 
guished, The building is seven stories high, and the con- 
tents were seriously damaged by fire and water—From the 


Mi By mea ENORMOUS REDUCTIONS. 


‘Dress Fabrics, Flannels, Mantle Cloths, Blankets, &c., offered at Prices 


considerably below first cost. 42° Sale Patterns Post Free. _ 
WRITE aT ONCE for Sale Catalogue, sent Post Free to any address, on application, 


JOHN NOBLE, wazviovss, Manchester. 


GLISH TYPE-WRITER, LIMITED, 


Has no Springs and Connecting-Rods, 
Speed Unlimited, Always Writes in 
Line, Writing is always Visible. Has 
300 per cent. Less Wearing-Points than 
other Bar-Machines. Strong, Compact, 
Reliable, 29 Keys. Writes 87 Characters. 


THE SIMPLEST KEYBOARD MACHINE IN EXISTENCE. 
Full details with particulars of Easy 
Payment System, post free. 


6,BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Works s HATTON GARDEN, E.C. 


THE EN 


eqreser B 


PASTILLES. 


£ Universally acknowledged the Best Remedy for Affections s 
rae of the aN 
Mark. j j @ Mark: 


Recommended by the greatest Medical Authorities, especially by 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, 
whose Testimonial is affixed to each box. 


They are irresistible in the cure of all Chronic Catarrhal Afféctions, as 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, IRRITATION 
DIPHTHERIA, CATARRH OF THE STOMACH, INFLUENZA, &c. 


They are NATURE'S OWN MEDICINE, and contain neither drugs no 
anodynes ; may therefore be safely given even to children of tender age. 
Nobody, old or young, should ever be without them, their 
-$ effect being equally wonderful as a 


s PREVENTIVE AND A CURATIVE. 


Sold in Boxes, Is. 114d, by all Chemists, or for 15 Stamps of 


THE SODEN MINERAL PRODUCE CO, LIMITED, 


52, BREAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ette at reduced MENT, builtexactlyonthe principle 
ar oF ROH ORGANS; they are made 


‘tof machinery costing thousands 

fe reeds nre the } roduc Uaitroomn, "there 3 
5 d sweeter tones after having been 
tT A BEET y. Bearin mind that each instrument 
N REEDS, and the special 
organ, Our regular price for the Orchestral Organette 


Joupon 
Send 


R. Manager, Riitish Organette Co. 
DEAL fd,’ Liat of tunes and Testi: 


0 any one who can prove we ever solicited a 


We will give £500 t ; > i 
——— testimonial, or that any in our Catalogue are not genuine. 
During October we received over one hundred testimonials for our 
od Organeite,; surely this speaks for itself. 


11, Queen Victoria Street, 
ondon, E.C. 


(Works, Bourton, Dorset. 


HEALTH FOR ALL. 
HOLLowaws PILLS 


THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


Correct all Disorders of 
The LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS & BOWELS 
They are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females of all ages ; and as. a 
General Family Medicins are unsurpassed. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
This pure solution is the best r-medy for 
Acidity of the Somach, Heartburn, 

: ache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


‘P\INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 


infants. 
380, Bond Street. London. and all Chemists. 


which hasedlved |) 
the problem 4 
how to 


@ preserve 
© theTeeth, 


The Safest Cough Medicine, 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL 

MADAME MARIE ROZE, tHe wort. 
RENOWNED Priua Donna, writes as follows — 

January dth, 1800.—- “My dear —~—,— You ask 
me how I escaped Influenza, aud my secret for 
keeping my voice in auch brilliant order? I 
will tell ou. Wholly and solely by the use of 
Powell’s Balsam of Aniseed. ‘To the regular 
use of this agreeable remedy I attribute the 
fact that I have escaped the various ailments 
incidental to the trying winter season, and 
consequently T have not disappointed the 
ita eed Pores pee Tam certain it 

ou.— Your i 

ee '§ faithfully, Mariz Rozz 


ALL WHO HAVE NOT GIVEN IT A 


one SHOULD DO SO AT ONCE, 
n palace and cottage alike, Powell’s Bi 
of Anisead is the at aad unexcelled Remedy 
for COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, NIGHT COUGH, INFLUENZA, &c. 
Its large sale throughout the whole civilised 
world proclaims its great worth. 
WARNING.—When purchasing Powell's 
Balsam of Aniseed you are earnestly requested 
a Bag me * oon Net, and Mouse"’ Trade 
on the bottle wrapper; 
persuaded to take nitAniOne Jeeves 


Ask for POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED, 


SOLD BY 20,000 CHEMISTS 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

Fox Covens, Asinma, Broncuitis, &c. 
family should be without it. 
Herel, Roberts, Hogg; Florence, Roberta; 
me, Roberts; Constantinople, Canzuch, 
Edmund Caruana; Brussels, Pharmacie Dele 
acre; Fredrix, Geneva, Baker; Rotterdam 
Santen Kolff. Established 1824, 
Prepared only by THOMAS . POWELL, 
Black?riava-road, London, : 


No 
Agents: Paris, 


‘ead- 


FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY 
MOURNING. 
ESTIMATES and PATTERNS FREE. 


J. GROSSMITH, SON & CO., 


Wholesale Perfumers & Fine Soap Makers, 
85 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


AYLOR’S CIMOLITE; or 
PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 
Is the only rehable acl thoroughly harmless SKIN 
-OWDER. | It is prepared by an experienced 
Chemist, and und.: its Latin name of “ Terra 
Cimolia” is constantly prescribed by the most emi- 
nent Dermatologists, and was ‘especially recom- 
mended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, F-R.S., and 
the Jate Dr. Tilbury Fox. For general use it is 
simply nvaluable, and far superior to Glycerine or 
any greasy compound. It is the best Dusting 
powder for Infants. Formerly used in the Nurseries 
of Her Maiesty the Queen, the Princess of Wales, the 
Duchess of Teck, &c., and now extensively em- 
ployed in the Nurseries of Her Imperial Majest 
the Empress of Russia, the Duchess of Edinbur; 
our own Royal Princesses and Puchesses, H.R.H, 
the Duch ss of Cumberland, and_most of the Aris- 
tocracy. Recommended by the Faculty, The emi- 
nent. physician, Dr. Kouth, says:—" I feel I cannot 
too. highly recommend it.” “TI cannot. afford tobe 
without, it."—Dr. Barnarince, A Lady writes :— 
“ Here, in India, for‘ Prickly Heat,’ I found it worth 
aguinea a teaspooniul,” Post free. Send 14 or 36 
penny stamps 
Ask for "Taylor's Cimolite.” See that the Trade 
Mark, Name, and Address are on every parcel, and do 
fee be dirstaded to ad imitations, 4 

ntroduced into medica! practice and prepared b 
OHN TAYLOR, Chemist, “13, Baker Stree, 
ondon. 


Brown's BRONCHIAL 

4 TROCHES, 

In 1850 Brown's Bronchial ‘l'raches were, intro- 

duced, and their sue asa cure for Colds, Coughs, 

Asthma, and Bronchitis has been unparalleled. 

Brown's BRONCHIAL 
: _ TROCHES, 

Brown's Bronchial ‘Trochesare used with advantage 

to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, and Bronchial 

Affections. Sold only in boxes, 1s. 14d. per box. 


BROWN 'S BRONCHIAL 
. TROCHES. 

Throat Diseases commence with a Cough, Cold, or 
Sore Throat. Brown's Bronchial Troches give ini- 
imediate reliet, Sold only in boxes, { 


BFrown's 


FUNERALS FURNISHED, 


256 to 262, REGENT STREET. 
: PETER ROBINSON. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


Peter Robinson's experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
. ,___with goods for selection 
immediately on receipt of letter ar telegram. 
hey take with them Dresses, Mantles 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
Purenased at the wareh.ase in London. 


Travelling expenses are not charged however 
distant the residence may be. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS— 


“PETER ROBINSON, 
London.” 
Telephone Number 3,557. 


AS WHITE AS SPRAY 


Over the rocks, the cataract, 
Dashes in fearful strength : 

Til] in the bosom of the lake 
It sinks, in spray, at length. 


I mark, in awe, its leap of death, 
Admiring while I tear, 

And watching how the mosses grow, 
Beneath its current clear. 

There's naught so white as that white spray 
Beneath these earthly skies, d 
But teeth well brushed with SOZODONT : 

All use it who are wise. , 


THE QUEENS OF SOCIETY. 
Are among the staunchest advocates 


of beautifying SOZODONT, which 
IB a a eae L {communicates to the teeth the glisten- 


ing whiteness of snow, arrests their 
\B ROWN’'S BRONCHIALIdecay, renders spongy and ulcerated 


S BRONCHIAL! 


CHES. 
A Cough, Cold, or, Sore Throat, should not be 
neglected. Brown’s Bronchial Troches are a simple 
remedy, and give prompt relief. 


‘TROCHES. Price rs, rid. per box. ‘gums healthy, and breath made 


A DVICE TO MOTHERS. — Are|ofensive by defective teeth as sweet as 
ath you pipet in your Test by E sick child suffering ge Bats oe ye te made 
i cutting teet 9 at once to alto captivate, make your conquests sure 
‘chemist, and get a hattle of Mrs. OW’ | Be i y 
S00 THING § YRUE tt will Fellege the oo i nd swift, your empire over male — 
jately. It is perfectly harmless; it i i i i e 
produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the ehild are d pen eae, ay oe is 


‘om pain, and the little cherub awakes “as bright as pat u 
nothing like SOZODONT. 


ANCERS or TUMOURS cured 


a button.” Price rs. rd. per bottle. 
without the ase of the knife. Apply at 


THE MEXICAN HAIR 
WATSON & WATSON’S, Specialists, 88, Fulham 


RENEWER 
Road, London, §.W , close to Cancer Hospital. 


Rai tg sori dal cllbarmsene iting te hee 
precable smell of most “Restorers.” It makes the = 
DUNN'S FRUIT SALT 
BAEING POWDER. 
‘WHOLESOME, RELIABLE, 


i 
ir charmingly beautiful, as well as promotes th 
growth of the hair on bald spots where the glands ase 


not decayed. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER 


Is put. up_with directions in G 

Beanishs, Retail ever where in ‘Se kingdors te at 
size.—Sold_ wholesale ¢ ANGLO- 

AMERICAN DRUG COMP. + Limi 

Farringdon Road, London, ANY. Haotlet a 


LORILINE —F 
F AND Rhee beicassunbis 


is the best Liquid Dentifrice i 

ropghly cleanses partial: decapet k hone atl 

parasites or living animalculz, feaving them pearly 

white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
For children or adults whose teetn show marks of 

should be thoroughly brushed ie Bl te 


OUT AND RHEUMATISM 
CURED! Particulars and Testimonials Rox 
Free of PRINCE'S ITALIAN TREATMENT 
CO. Lrp., 92, Kirkdale, Sydenham, S.E. 


HIMROD’ 
CUREZASTHMA 


Established nearly quarter of a century. 


Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the worl, 
It is used as an inhalation, and without any after bad 
effects. ee 
Among the thonsands of testimonials the following wit 

be read with fntercet :-— i 
“Tha only reliof I could get.”,." If T had known 
tcarlany Lord Beaconsfield 

Cit his dying moment). 
remedy ever invented, and 
dg the only one in which Thase 
absolute confidence.” —imily Faithfull. 

“ This isan excelleut remedy for asthma.” 


decay its advantages are paramou! 
LINE ba nt. 
cavities ; no one n 
much at a time, 


LORILINE,—F 
and BREATH Is sold Rc a sas 


fear using it too often or too 


7 the ANGLO 
Ie -AME 
« Limited, vecinntes Boe, 


ties aie 
30! who. 
DRUG COMPANY, 


London. 


———$————_—=—_—_—_——— 

CARTE RS. 7EOLOGNE OIL 
AIR, 

Keeps the scalp free from dandruff, promotes the 

prowth of the hair, and makes it soft, silky, and 

ay ie Wee harmless, and most deli- 

is invaluabie and indispensal enable ce Pas 


“T have tricd every 
HIMROD'S CURE 


Cc 5 ] 4 = rell Mackenzie. 
A RTE RS ASOLOGNE OIL CEs bis eliniaay sensor tee ell M Hospital nod 
pay be “obtained of all Chemists. Perfumers, and] "1 Hee erty medles—-HIMROD'S CURE is the 
Houle oa sub boe Wie aE | | oe er 11 Holmes 
9 | : —Oli y 
See dap sent by Parcels Post Oliver Wendell no 


Trial samples free by port, 
British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 6, 
And also of Newbery &'Sons, Barclay & Son, Lynch & Co. 
Sangers, ond all Wholesale Houses, 


Prepared only at the Laboratory of the ANGI 
AMERICAN DRUG CO aed va 
Farringdon Road, London, Peers’ minted: a 
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SPEARMAN’S SERGES,| == 


ine and Large Weavings. DELIVERED CARRIAGE PA 
wie norte Fashion, Navy Blues, Brown, Black and Fancy Coe, ee 
; from 1s. the Yard. ca 


STRONG, USEFUL, DURABLE. 


ies’ Patterns Free. Gentlemens’ Patterns Free. Any length cut, 
Ladies’ P to be bought of PACED SN ROCHA 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, The Royal Factors, PLYMOUTH. 


ORTRAITS PAINTED IN OIL, Life-size, on canvas, head and bust, 
423.: from. life or photograph, in water colar or tinted ffayon, 3 head, micely mounted, Sr 130 
or exguisitely finished in crayon, tos. 6d. See “ The Portrait, and How to Draw it, with price list post tr 
JOHN: BOOL, Artist from Royal Academy, National Medallist, 86, Warw.ck Street, Belgravia, S.W. 


Soren AAU 
goMeny Fao, s, 

¢ from S 4t 
every flower that © 

breathes a fragrance 


SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
| oe PSIDIUM | 


May be obtained 
- Of any Chemist or 4 


| TIME-GHEGKING MACHINES. — , ; 0,0 0 0 
A ie : : 


FoR ALL Purposes, 


CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED. 
—_ 


c Absolute Accuracy. 
Z 
3) 
Ss & co 0 é Great ] Economy. 5 1X % ont 
PARKIN xfo as stree 8 fA %, Ss $3) “e, 
g < ~ 
3 


“A 3” 


(When Inquiring, State how 
many you want to Check). 


Indicating, Counting, and | ro 
Clockwork Mechanism : —Vi 


‘Speciality, 


UMBRELLAS; 


aaa 
————— 


> Limite. 


TENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 92 


A 


a/R 4DE MARKS ls 
SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited 


FeS@ eee 

aoe® ee 

ee Se 
ee 


| EXPERIMENTAL Work - 
ConpucTeEb. 


” CLASS, AUTOGRAPHIC FOR CLERKS, FOREMEN, AND OFFICIALS’ SIGNATURES. 


= —————————— = 


OZONE PAPER. "7" 


| . 0 - \\\ ed 
have added to their celebrated For the Relief and Cure of W. M, Luewetun, CE. . 
frames ene ella ere STHMA, [ nh HNN \N 
(protected by Letters Patent) \ ZAIN SOA WW 
which give increased stability| (CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, and | LLeweLLyn MACHINE Company. BRISTOL 27S a) NN » 3) 
and greater neatness to the BRONCHITIC ASTHMA é Wey" 
Unbrei woriccssnmnmzmneee:,| KINAHAN’S , 
- ° iT. 2 i one Lg ncn ie pia wk 
SAMUEL FOX § Co Limited ates a tpee erate XFORD STREET.LONDON. 
es relieved b: e Ozone per. ee N i ts 
for all their frames, and are| ,,tiabMIcON WIR, Losin, 2M Onn Tare LL 


New Cataloqgue Post Free. 


quality at a merely nominal | the Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.O, to 


any country within the Postal Union, 


price over inferior makes. | R. HUGGINS, Chemist, 199, Strand, London. 


thus able to provide exceptional remeuy ere re Box of ail Elie ots tor from | 


WHISKY. 


RIPPINGILLE’S COMBINATION 


A MARVEL OF CONVENIENCE, 


A VI - “ALWAYS READY AND ECONOMICAL. 

CHEAP LIGHT, CHEAP HEAL, ~ TO VE S Dadkliee Beadones Masa tg 
EFFECTIVE COOKING CAPACITY. m every section of the community. 
FOR HEATING, COOKING, AND LIGHTING, 


NO FAMILY SHOULD 
BE WITHOUT ONE. 


USEFUL ALIKE IN 


SUMMER HEAT AND 
WINTER COLD. 


7 mr ip AN Iii E'S | 


ns 


> 


No 293. THE EARLY BIRD. 


THE SQUIRREL. 


No. 43. THE EXPRESS. No. 204. 


No. 241. ; No 244. THE FAVORITE. ee or ; ‘Jectr h I radiator, -'nch burners, elect With heat radiator, 43-inch burner, 
Won We Boss heel With tat radiator. 44-inch burner, a heat teitintans Etech electro bronzed pets er ie ah 13. uImers,. €leelro electro bronzed finish. Price 11/9. 
’ Price 66. extra large cig es hpeed fered to the Public. The Tanks They can be used as A LAMP, furnishing a powerful and pleasant et pore 
oe STOVES are the VERY BEST of t a ; so one piece, without cement or join of any sewing, working, &c.; and at the same time can be used as A COOK eave, enki 
A eservoirs are all of CAST IRON, ma rful ee constructed upon the best will boil a quart of water in ten minutes, and will stew, steam. ba icone 
ues ee Goes ate ety Thige oneal padi the large sight hole, or window, irons, &c., or as A WARMING STOVE that will Comfortably ae a ad ’ 
principles to ensure perfect combustion; whl Bathroom, Greenhouse, or Study during the Winter Months. 


, ‘i the best advantage. ’ OTHERS 

So! enables the ight to he uiltoes to Hy LAMP. DEALERS. ASK for RIPPINGILLE’S AND TAKE NO OT 
nd a * n MM iS ¥ e 
an etch te RON OS Agent forwarded free on application to the Sole Manufacturers: THE ALBION LAMP CO., BIRMING TAM 
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THE GRAPHIC 


MAPLE«CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


LONDON, W. 
THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 
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CORNER WHATNOL, 
In decorated Bamboo, with 
three handsome lacquered ’ 


trays. £1 1s. 6d. 
THE UNIVERSITY CHAIR, 


In Cream Rush and Wicker, very comfortable; 
Wien cipal. Sees oe 


‘JSEFUL PRESENTS. 
1) Gees & 00. invite 


an inspection of thcir 
magnificent collection of 
ORNAMENTAL & USEFUL 
ARTICLES, suitable for Birth- 
day, Weddingand Compliment- 
ary Presents, which will be 
found to be the best and most 
complete in London 


don. 
IRTHDAY PRESENTS, 


I) Gea AND C0,—PIC- 
TURES, OIL PAINT- 
INGS, & WATER-COLOURS 
by rising artists. Also Etch- 
ings, Engravings and Photo- 
gravures, Statuary, modern 
and from the untique, b 
celebrated Itaian ceulptors. ‘4 
magnificent collection on view. 


THE KINGSLEY CHAIR, : 
Cream Rush and Wi ; 5s in. high; 
In Cream Rush and Wicker; seat 15in. hi ba THE OAKLEA 


extreme width between arms 2lin. 16s. 
FLOWER STAND, 


In Cream Rush; about 3ft. 
bin. high (extreme). 10s. 9d. 


Psnsteane. 
Watt and CO. have 


seldom less than Ten Thousand 
BEDSTEADS in Stock, comprising 
some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
oft. Gin. to Sft. 6in. wide, ready for 
immediate delivery—on the day of 
purchase if desired. The disappoint- 
ment and delay incident to choosing 
from designs only, where but a limited 
stock is kept, is thus avoided. 


7— 


HANDSOME BAMBOO OVERMANTEL, 


With numerous lacquered panels and shelves; two cupboards with bevelle@ 
glass doors, and large bevelled centre plate; extreme height about 4ft. 
8in.; width 4ft.9in. £8 108. 6d. 


COMPLIMENTARY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 
NEW SPECIAL CATALOGUES FREE, ss. 


oo oo el 

; | a BAMBOO ELBOW CHAIR, With drawer, cupboard, and best 

Seat and panel at back in lacquered trays, gold lines at 

Chinese matting, seat 17jin. joints; height 4ft. 9in., width 2ft. 
from ground. £ 9: 


1 | 


DECORATED BAMBOO WHATNOT, UMBRELLA STAND, 


With three cupboards and drawer, five star 
lacquered pancls, and bevelled ‘glass Ta decorated etek Ar depenten 
at back; 5ft. 10in. high, 2ft. 6in. wide, iner ; 2ft. 10in. high, 2ft. 3in. long, 
lft. din. deep, £3 18s. 6d. Sjin. deep. 188. 6d. 


<a 


a4 


VERY HANDSOME NATURAL 
LAMEOO AND GOLD WRITING TABLE, 


‘With four drawers, and leather lined top; height of table 
Over-door, with moulded scroll pediment and tages aa gallery for ornathents; eee ait Grae fo On “a i Gin., length 
5. 6d. . lin., . Lin, s. 6d. 


painted one coat. £ 
| 4 
——— 7, Over-door, with moulded pediment and spindle rail gallery for ornaments ; 


ESTABLISHED HALF A ; painted one coat, £1 ls. 6d. 
eagles ILLUSTRATED CATALOBUES FREE. 


; ; BAMBOO TABLE, 
With tile top, and tray beneath in Chinese matting; 
top measures 2ft. pinoy . llin.; height 2ft. Gin. 
s. 6d. 


THE CECIL TABLE, 


In Gream Rush and Wicker ; top measures 
2din, by 16in. ; 27in. high, 10s. 6d. 


silvered plates and two handsomely carved _panels; extreme height ine: wi ‘Very Handsome Early English Ove can a 
6a. ight, 5Sin.; width, top brackets and side plates ete eal Arey en eine tagte 


Handsome Overmantel in walnut, oak, mahogany, or ebonised, with six bevelled 


Sgin,; centre plate, 33in. by 22in. £4 18s. ; | 
G4in. ; width, 6lin.; centre plate, 36in. by 24in. £5 188. 


Pure and ample 
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Confectioners, 


pre 


CKERS. 


MITH’S 


\\ 


*PIIOM, 943 NOYZno1y3 Ivezeg 
sewystiysd A1aAa 4e pue 


\Voe att first class Grocers 


\ j 
Mi DT 
RIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 


B 


HE LATEST STYLES. 
£15 6 2|ListNo.7 £164 17 6 
List NO) = 435 8 6 List No. | (’or 
bene m2 | Of intial = 35 4 6 


ust of Trousseaux, Layettes, Swanbill 


vad Swanbill Belts (Red Ypost free 


\DDLEY LOURNE, 174, Sloane St., delgravia 


STOVES 


TerRA COTTA! PO 


RTABLE! FOR COAL 
ROBERTS S (Imrrovep) PATENT. 

heat 24 hours for about Jd. without 
for Bedrooms, Greenhouses, 


: See US are ©. 

Write for MERRYWEATHER and Sons’ Practical Pamphlet, 
ae ie price One Shilling. 

Experienced Engincers sent to all parts of the United 

Kingdom to report on existing systems, and estimate for 

approved appliances 


THE SQUIRE'S ENGINE 
Specially designed for use on Estates for FIRE PROTECTION 


WATER SUPPLY, SAWING, DRIVING, ETC. 
Send for Special Ulustrated Circular. 


oe 


{MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Exciweers 


Greenwich Rd., S.E,, and 63, Long Acre, London. 
Cleanse your drains with Merryweather’s MICROBOLIZER. 


For PLEASURE and PROFIT. 
74 ACRES IN 


F K U | T sees 
STOCK 


profitable and 

easy to grow. 

See CATALOGUE for Simple Instructions and kinds of 
Trecs to suit all Soils, 


T 


HE GRAPHIC 


M'CAW, STEVENSON, & ORR’S Patent 


“G 


939Window 
Cl Decoration 


WINDOW DECO- 
RATION gives all 
the beauty of 
STAINEDGLASS 
to ordinary windows 


injzis 


y 
y 
ie 


[S\2I 
UG S23 


Is cheap, lasting, 
and very beautiful. 


Can be affixed by 
any purchaser, or by 
Agents all over the 
Country. 


Effectually shuts 
out disagreable 
views. 

Tones the light 
and beautifies the 
interior of Cottage, 
Mansion, or Church. 


a iSSt.  _4 


Can be applied to 
windows of any size, 
shape, or style. 


Obtainableevery- 
where from Agents 
and Dealers ; whole- 
# sale from M'Caw, 
STEVENSON, AND 
Orr, Ltd., Manu- 
facturers, BELFAST. 


Agents in nearly 
every town in the 
kingdom, 


For the 


The “GLACIER” are 


con- 
venience of intend- 
ing purchasers, the 


|WM. PAUL AND SON, 
WALTHAM CROSS. 


The Athenaum says:—'‘The Roses of Mr. Paul are 
things to see once and dream of for ever.’ 

The Graphic says:—" Mr. Paul is famous for his Roses 
all over the world.” 


Close to Wal- Priced 
tham-Cross Catalogues 


free by 
post. 


asoacres | 
of Land in, Everything 
three counties. for the Garden, 
——- aiggl seen c 
The Standard says:—Me Wm, ‘Paul “has” been 
deservedly placed at the head of English Rose growers.” 
The Journal of Horticulture says:—"'The Roses at 
‘Waltha.n Cross are, as they always are, in fine condition.” 
Important.—Observe the Christian Name. Goods 
packed by experienced hands for all parts of the 
world. 


WM. PAUL AND SON, 
WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 


—. 


OLD IRISH WHISKY 
CORK | 


DISTILLERIES 


COMPANY, 


“* LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICES:-- 


ion, ‘The best Stoves * 
antentio’ names of a few in 
the principal towns 


are appended :— 


Damp Rooms, or almost any purpose. Pamphlet and 
authenticated testimonials sent. In use daily at 
Patentee’s. THOMAS ROBERTS, 


31, VAGTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
VALUAB 


3 
“ 


z =. 
MANCHESTER—J. Heywood Deansgate. 


BUSHES, 


Sj-doz. 60]- 100 BIRMINGHAM—Evans & Adlard, Moor St. 


ROSES ==: 


‘ BRIGHTON—Waterfield & Co., 42, Market St. NORWICH--I. C. R. King, 24, Prince of Wales’ PA. ) 

Standards 41s. doz, 1408, 100. (Our selection). BRISTOL—Cottereil Bros., Clare St SOUTHAMFTON-.C. Gunnin MC RR. | NI ) N § ISLAN 

y : : wi Ss p --C. g, 29, Orchard Lane. D 
LE HIN TS 4@F Packing and Carriage Free for Cash with Order. FOLKESTONE—E. J. Holden, 61, Sandgate Rd. CORK—Bible Bros , Pope's Quay. 9 9 


DUBLIN—Maguire & Son, Dawson St. 
DUNDEE-.W. C. Norrie & Son, Whitenall St. 
ae RGH—Lothian, Kinross, & Co., Greenside 
ace, 

GLASGOW--. ‘ 

Jas. Dotchin, qxx, Sauchiehall St. 

G Davidson, 123, Satchiehall Se. 

Andrew Duthie, 6, Renfield St. 

Morison Bros., go, Buchanan St, a 

Duncan Campbell & Son. 96, St. Vincent St. 

Robt. Robertson, Duke St., Denistoun 

William Lyon, 369, Sauchiehall St. City Branches : 

, Buchanan St., and 54. Argyle Arcade. 

PAISLEY—Cowan & Stewart, 42. High St. 
HULL—A. Brown & Sons, 26, 27. and 29, Saville St. 


CORK. 
WARMING STOVES 


FOR BURNING MINERAL OIL. 

The CHEAPEST and MOST 
EFFECTIVE means known 
for WARMING small Green- 
houses, Offices, Shops, 
Bedrooms, Studies, Halls, 
Landings, &c. 


IPSWICH---S. H, Cowell, 10, Butter Market. 
LONDON—Perry & Co., Ld., Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
W. Urquhart, 157, High St., Notting Hill; 327, 
Edgware Roa 
Saqui & Lawrence, 28, Liverpool St. : 97, Fleet 
Street; 64, New Broad St. . 
W. H. Smith, 113, Praed St., Paddington, W. 
Ae Shoolbred & Co., Tottenham Court Rd., W. 
. Whiteley, 157, Queen’s Rd., W. 
J. Theobald & Co., 20, Church St., and 7a, Bath 
Place, Kensington. 
B. W. Gardiner & Son, Royal Blue Book Office, 
20, Princes St., Cavendish Square, W. 
Charles Roberts, 110, Brompton Road, S 
Fred. J. Bonallack, Mile End Bazaar, t§—x07, 


ROSES in Pots, from 15s. doz. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 9] ACRES. 
4 ACRES OF GLASS. 


CLEMATIS (80,000) > sv.22°*" 


SEEDS and Bea FLOWER, 
BULBS 


AND FARM. 


DESCRIPTIVE LISTS FREE. 
RICHARD SMITH and CO., Worcester. 


yo EVERY PERSON 
DESIROUS OF PRO. 
DUCING WHISKERS | and 
MOUSTACHIOS, curing Bald- 
ness, reproducing hair_on Bald 
latches and Scanty Partings 
Strengthening Weak Hair ani 

preventing its falling, or restore 
ins Grev Hai: to original colour, 
'The above will be sent oy post, 
fiee of charge, to every person 
in the United Kingdom who 
sends name and_address t> 
LaTReILLE and Son, Foxley 
) SW. (28 years at Walworth 


ae ANS 
Road, Brixton, London 
ond Ke nin gton), 


FRUIT LOZENGE. 


Most agreeable to take. 


TAMAR 


Don't READ THIS! 


Unless you like Music. One 
ot our facile Selt-instructors 
:s presented gratis with every 
Price Lists free. 


10s. 6d., 155. 6d., 
3 ASE, 238. 3 


Mile End Road, E. 


ODOURLESS, SMOKELESS, 


PORTABLE, SAFE, AND CLEANLY. 
The LARGEST VARIETY 


in London to select from. 
gar Call and see them in 
operation, or write for Cata- 
, logue to The Standard 
Speciality Co., Ltd. 87, 
New Oxford St., London. 


PATTERNS 
POST FREE 


INDIEN 
GRILLON 


DO NOT FAIL 


to send for design showing exact size of our 


"DEFIANCE LOCKSTITCH MAGHINE, 


ASURE&CERTAIN REMEDY | 


Saltz 


The most fashionable, suitable; and useful Materials for present wear are SERGES. Ladies] | 
requiring Serges should write.at once for PATTERNS to Mr. CALVERT’S GREAT ESTABLISH- 


ORKS BY |MENT IN SUNDERLAND, ani will then see the excellent quality and marvellous value to 


i : : ; : 
F : J ail Hanp be there obtained. SERGES 3Mea great SPECIALITE at Mr. CALVERT'S, Every yard of his 
Hq Bo ATION, OR NoTeEp SERGzs has been speé iyeadé for him from WooLs SELECTED, TESTED, and Dyep HEADACHE 
emorrhoids er in Fast and PERMANENT COLOUDRs proved by chemical examination to be practically ever- 
° ’ TREADLE. P y T E E 
Bile Headach . lasting. Mr. CALVERT's STOCK is one of the largest in the world, and Ladies will find from FLA UL NC | 
U e, : Only comparison the SERGES he offers are rs, to 1s, 6d. a yard cheaper than can be bought from 
Loss of Appetite drapers or firms who profess to manufacture all they sell—Mr. CALVERT has no less than ten 
G . ? manufacturers making SERGES for him. : 
es en ec ~ |fHE LAMBTON SERGE, WATERPROOF SERGES, : 
rouples, P Perfectly unchangeable. Mid-day Sun, Sea] An ideal ail-Wool material for Stormy 
E, GRILLON Compiete. Air, a Salt Water are alike powerless to] Weather, being perfectly Waterproof and Pars 
69, Que i Warranted for 4 years. Especially adapted for Dress | affect its appearance. The most durable) yet so porous that Air NM RM MMM a <TOMACHIC IPPEGUL ARITIES PURIFIES THE 
EN ST., LONDON, E.C, _ {making and Family Sewing, and so simple as to rea") Dress extant, 42 to 46 inches wide, all Wool,| Cloth, securing complete ventilation; and Ea ee 
Sold b k which iven 4 
y all Chem) no instruction beyond the uide Book which is £ : : ; ve 6 inch sdec i SYSTEMIMPARTING NEW LIFE & VIGOUR 
The L. mists. 2s, 6d.a Box, — |(and all accessories) with each machine. Supplied on) in two Shades, Navy and Btack. : withal free from odour, 46 inches wide, in 2394 of all Ch Nae Fesen sly 
most ple on i=" The medicament [easy terms—at §/- per month. Particulars pest free. Strong make, ] 3, 16, 1/9, 2/, 2/6, 3/ 3/6 two Shades of Navy or Black. anonten aed a mei a an ‘i 
vwthe Famar Indien, iahsent. |W. J. HARRIS & Co., Limited, 219, Old Kent Road, | ___ Fine West of England Finish, Yi, 9/6 3/, | Strongmake . . . . 2/, 2/6, 3/, 3/6 ALT REGALWORKS LIVERPOOL _ 
cal of French refinement & 69, Newington Causeway, London, rane E THE WEARSIDE SERGE, Fine make 2/3, 2/9, 3/3 


things of 2 it certainly : 
UGIRERT Glide eens The most wonderful value in Serge ever seen, 


width, appearance, and durability considered. 


STOL. 
THE HAR MLES the West OF ENGLAND, YORKSHIRE, SCOTCH, 


. . fac sw. which will : a : - 3: i 
wee ine ee and inlet ae Five or Six yards of this extraordinary All-} FRENCH, GERMAN, and TWEED SERGEs in LOTION 
the score. Will not break g:ass or | Wool Serge will make a Fashionable Dress,| bewildering variety, and affording an almost PASTE 
mark (urn end Parlour Game, s4in, wide, in Black or Navy. 2/6 peryd.only.! limitless choice, at POWDER 


ih.ch all ages enjoy, GREAT ESTABLISHMENT in HIGH ST. ay 


SUNDERLAND. 


} acre . CALVERT'S 
sd arets cocaine ae WRITE FOR PATTERNS, AND MENTION THIS PAPER. 
| most effective inres- and ie Ag a ae es 
| FER BRAVATS isestsnt taste! Nickel Plated Pistol - reTEETH 
ATS see,nions, and sha . = “POSTAL SHOPPING: . 
f to resist climatic o 
influences, as : 
i BR AY Invaluable in all Ww - 
cases of ancemia and 
eneral debliity. Size of Oo Je Ww ae 
RB ignly recommen= Be O 
ded for weak and Eis 2 s uw 
LANCET, — 4 pea, debilitated children 8 inches dhs 1 zoe 
Peprration uband interesting i) a é . d rfectly harmless. Tt brings | = sf 
BRITISH mi i ] qt is highly ae y a ml bas d isa most suitable p esent <x 
anil : py Gent Cees wees hapoingss and oid, Sold by all Toy, Fancy nd Sporting = fa a Vs 
: ton a f ¥ yi 4 $ ealers. 2 tio hoiesale a a fs . 
- tees not Hache arcing the digestion, and a aU SWILDE. ts, Bamund Place, London, F.C. _ S fan} ut RI E C 
hus cma wi oor wean.  HISKERS — MOUSTACHIOS.| & 4 & 5 ff or ALL THE LATE C, ; 
3 peters V — 
=e EDWARDS’ INSTANTANEOUS AMERICAN HARLENE. | ep }~ Z IN -D ER ny a 
Positively, Forces, the Hair to vs " Ww - Oo s IA LS 
grow heavily on the smoothest : a oO Pp L ‘ 
Pace in a few weeks, without a J z ; & R j Cc a 
injury to the skin, and no matter a 6 Ww 3 S ¢ 
it whatage. The World-Re- QO oc 
nowned, Remedy for Baldness < aul RERs ! v 
tr yhatever cause arising, : 
Asa producer of Whiskers and ¢ L — ND STREET Tt 
Moustachios it has never been Zz ) 
equalled. As a curer of weak < = A )LD | SOND STREET | 1W4 
andthin Eyelashes, or restoring i : 
Grey Hair to its original colour, /// A tenes sear ne eee 


Obtained 5 Set ae ae es Ga 
ou ; never fails, 1s., 2. 6d, & 55 6d. 
rst Removes Superfluous Hairs from the Face, Neck 


prizes w : ibi ; post, free fi ob 4 
Only first ! : wherev er exhibited, peepee t pee iad, & 6s. * : BEAUTIFUL TATTING, made by Poor Gentlewomen. Four yards for or Arms without injury tothe Skin. Of most Chemists, 
FeRp M BUleg Cologne 1875 Postal Order preferred. eal Emb 18 stamps _Zatterns sent, Also POENT Move Real flodenn Seanish. Honiton, tosh Crceltets ts. : or sent with directions, free from observation, post 
. o . in $ ; s ‘ams .. Crew St 4 y 5.5 Ors i : nf i ob 4 
‘ ULHENS, CLOCKENGASS= ATi CoLocne W. EDWARDS, Bini Sewing donee Fancy work tor Bazaars, Lace altered, mended, ‘and cleaned. Orders earnestly free, 15 stamps.—Mrs. H. R. JAMES, 268, Caledoniaa 
ai , 


solicited, Established 1869,—Audress—Mrs, GREEN, 2a, Delancey Street, Gloucester Gate, London. W. Road, London, N. 


5, New Oxford St., London, we. 


The now Fashionable 


ee FURNISH THROUGHOUT.AEG GALWAY 


OETZMANN& Cl: Figg inet me] men» 2 oy 


67,69, 715.78, 75,77, and. 79, ry 3 3 ee et 


Hamp stead. Road, London ihe Original Ring 


1 DILLON, Irish Art Jeweller, oe 
Galway, Ireland. [> 74. 2 
penne ane Court Rd.and- Gower St: Station): ‘St Galway, Ireland. |". = 3, 
Telegraphic Address,‘ “OETZMANN, LONDON.” Telephone No, 7501, . 


URNITURE CARPETS, |"ausaemir Stee 


< IR GUN 
A\Np. 
~~ POST FREE a 


DRAPERY, TRONMONGERY, No. x size, 22/6 No. 3, 35+ 
CHINA, GLASS, ‘&e, These ia much ies construction than the 


4 
“ A 
THE: mrt oe wickeR CHAIR. Illustrated Catalogue, the best Furnishing Guide extant, contains| ordinary Gun pattern Air Guns, and they shoot with from 


ESPECIALLY -IN 


<a Ban 


Tasteful holstered .and  dtdped —* How IF hed H for £120,” and other Articles on] 50 to's per cent, greater for 
a me si a rues The Lady, Post ae ved seen RT ~ WHICH UTILISES. IN THE: HICHEST POSSIBLE. DEGREE 


All the: Flesh-Forming Elements 


‘while 


DEVELOPING THE FLAVOR AND > AROMA 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. & “MOLES i sete, Globe Tube rt to ~ 


_) PERMANENTLY REMOVED BY EI. ECTRICITY, lad 
alvan ine 
$$ NO Scars, and ‘byecommended! by the. M Medical fame = inside, Instock tog in. dmir-( sk, 


P oi n,. Stamped eny ope 0 1 ae ana ‘ is 
il oe “i, Duke "Street, ortland PI ‘And. 14, Great St. Thomas Apostle, Lonion. 


Patterns Post Free, 


MANUFACTORY i: 


3h, COLLEGE GREEN, 
-_- DUBLIN, | 


RICHNESS. on 
WEAR” GUARANTEED, aii 


wry exons esas aus J SOTO 
tere 
_—_—_— 
Grade 
aes 
ct a lll Ee oe 
ss Glass HMannfacturers To Her Majesty 
A Sy Ropal Warrant The Queen, - 
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ae 


bsBals SSaF 
SOE UI 


ay 8, 
ZL 


vs) 
S, 


CRYSTAL. GLASS SERVICES: 
China Services, — 
~ Table Decorations, Lamps, 
Wedding & Christmas Presents, 


Every descr vipa’ oe fittings for 


ELEctRIC LIGHTING. 


eae a. 
SHOW ROOMS: gia 
Illuminated with Electric Lamps of the Newest Design, 


100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


PRRRR RITE GE YORI LOGS 


-. Manufactory—BIRMINGHAM. ‘Established 1807. 


NNN NN oe 
cig Messrs. OSLER will be happy to send Patterns or Iliustrations ‘Free of. “Charge. > J 
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is YULET TE “GIS” DESCRIBES 
N OVELT LES = 


From the Hastern ahd Wester 7 Worl. 


NOVELTIES 


. For Personal Attire & Home Ad ornm ent. 


NOVELTIES, 


A Descriptive Book, Containing 190 diustaeh - Beautiful, Useful, Quaint, Original, and 
Inexpensive. a 


th / ons; POST FRE E« on App ! f icati on. a Unique and Fascinating Collection of Fortier = petit 


TY & CO } CHESHAM-HOUSE BAZAAR is devoted to Gifts for Decorative Objects. 
a Li B ; . a EAST-INDIA- HOUSE BAZAAR is devoted to Gifts for Personal Attire and Home Adornment. F: EG E N I S r LO N DO N, W. 
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